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We are apparently at the beginning of another boom period. The 
reaction from the quiet which had prevailed in business for several 
months was first manifested in the speculative markets, which respond 
most quickly to current conditions. General business has followed the 
lead, however, and all sorts of new construction and other projects are 
coming forward, while the railroads are preparing for a period of 
heavy traffic. It looks as if a great deal of money is going to be put 
into new enterprises and the enlargement of old ones during the coming 
year. There is, as in all such periods, a danger of too much booming, 
and of overdoing the advance; but that is apparently inseparable from 
such periods, and cautious business men will make the necessary allow- 
ances to provide for it. 

There is every indication that the mining industry will have its full 
share in the new expansion. A growing disposition to invest in mining 
enterprises has been shown of late, and much of the surplus capital now 
looking for investment will probably be put into mines of various kinds. 
It is important that this capital should be well invested, and that a 
careful watch should be kept up for the schemes which a certain class 
of dishonest promoters always have ready to bring out in boom times. 
The “Engineering and Mining Journal” now, as heretofore, will keep 
its readers posted on these schemes, besides giving full accounts uf the 
progress of all legitimate mining enterprises, which are watched by its 
numerous correspondents in all parts of the mining field. 

The manufacturers who expect to furnish machinery and supplies for 
the new mining developments, which are or soon will be in progress, 
should remember that the beginning of a period of expansion is the 
time to put themselves prominently before buyers, and thus secure their 
share of the new work. 


We are informed that the suits which Mr. S. J. Richie has been prose- 
cuting against the Canadian Copper Company in Canada have been 
finally withdrawn. The suits in the United States brought by Mr. 
Richie against Messrs. Burke and others are still before the courts, but 
his complaints are all settled so far as the Canadian Copper Company 
is concerned, and there is no longer any litigation pending against that 
company on his account. 


A combination of manufacturers of calcium carbide is being organ- 
ized in Europe. The arrangements were completed at a meeting held 
in Berlin about the end of October, at which there were present repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Norway. No French nor British representatives were present. The 
organization was to be completed and the agreements signed at an 
adjourned meeting, which was to be held November 9th. The German 
makers hold the leading position in the syndicate, but those of Sweden 
and Norway are important. The manufacture of calcium carbide has 
flourished in those countries because they have abundant water-power 
and are able to manufacture at a low cost. 


The railroads and mines in the Lake Superior Region are closing up for 
the winter, and only a small quantity is now expected to reach the docks. 
Navigation may be closed at any time now, should cold weather set in, 
and vessels are cautious about making further trips. The accounts are 
not made up yet, but the iron ore movement will not reach the antici- 
pated total of 20,000,000 tons, though it will probably foot up considerably 
in excess of 19,000,000. 

The Minnesota Railroad Commission intends to press this winter the 
proceedings in the courts to compel the ore-carrying roads to reduce 
their rates on ore from the mines to the Lake Superior shipping ports. 
It is quite probable that nothing will result this winter, since the case 
will be carried to the highest court, whatever may be the result of the 
first trial. 


Though the season just closed has been in some respects a disappoint- 
ing one, lake ship-owners believe in the future, if the number of new 
vessels ordered to be built is any indication. There are now over 25 
large boats for carrying coal and ore under construction at the different 
yards, to be ready for the opening of navigation in the spring. Most of 
these will be able to carry 7,000 net tons or over. 

The disappointment which lake carriers met with this year was due to 
the light tonnage toward the end of the season. Many owners had 
counted on the inability of the boats chartered for the season to carry 
all the freight, and looked for a rush for tonnage in October. The fact 
has been that no outside tonnage was needed, and some boats were laid 
up three or four weeks ahead of the usual time. So far as rates were 
concerned the season has been a good one. 





In the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ September 23d, 1899, we 
referred to the organization of,a company for the purpose of prospect- 
ing for deposits of potassium salts in the United States. Mr. W. M. 
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Courtis, of Detroit, the manager of this company, informs us that 
nearly all the small capital of the company has been applied for, and- 
doubtless the balance will quickly be taken. The prize, if potassium 
salts are found in paying quantity, seems so enormous, that the “gam- 
ble” is very inviting. The purpose of the company is to undertake work 
in certain localities where it is believed that such deposits exist, and 
in case explorations should prove this, to continue their exploitation. 
The very great value of such deposits is well known, and is a sufficient 
justification for undertaking the work of prospecting for them. There 
is reason to believe that potassium salts can be found in certain locali- 
ties in the United States. At present Germany has the only deposits 
which are worked on a large scale, much to the advantage of their 
owners. 


The English coal trade seems to be in an unusual position. Demand 
is falling off, the Cardiff shipping reports showing a very dull market 
and lower prices. In short, the production has not only overtaken 
the demand, but is beginning to exceed it and the natural consequences 
are becoming evident. Prices are still very much above those of a year 
ago, but there is an evident downward tendency, while wages remain 
at the highest point. Coal operators complain tnat they must lose 
money if a further fall occurs, but they are evidently in fear of a 
general strike which may follow any reduction in mining rates. The 
demand for coal for industrial purposes is declining rapidly, and the 
coal-owners are losing the control of the situation which they have 
held for nearly all the present year. They are beginning to look for 
customers; and where the consumers have been hunting for supplies 
they are now in a position to wait for offers. 


oS 


The Paris Exposition, which was to record and illustrate the progress 
of the arts and sciences at the close of the nineteenth century, came to 
an end on November 12th, when the closing ceremonies were held. The 
Exposition has been a successful one so far as its extent and attractive- 
ness were concerned; though political and other causes resulted in some 
disappointment in the matter of attendance. The number of people 
visiting the Exposition was very large, over 50,000,000 admissions being 
recorded. There were not, however, as many foreign visitors to Paris 
as had been expected, and the result was a disappointment to those 
who had made provisions for their entertainment. This was outside 
the Exposition proper, however, and did not interfere with its main 
features. A prominent part in the serious work was taken by the vari- 
ous congresses held in connection with the Exposition; and notable 
among these was the International Congress of Mining and Metallurgy, 
in which many prominent engineers and metallurgists took part. 


The opening up of Egypt and the Soudan Provinces is being fol- 
lowed by scientific investigations as to the mineral resources of that 
country. At the present time little prospecting has been done, except 
round Suakin, though the neighboring country of Abyssinia has received 
visits from more than one eminent mining engineer. Emeralds have 
been prospected for in the mountains of Luxor, or at least the fields 
formerly celebrated for their production have been looked over. The 
former glories of Egypt as a source of gold, silver and precious stones 
naturally suggested opportunities for the prospector, just as the mythical 
and semi-historical traditions of Mashonaland attracted the mining man, 
when civilization once more reigned in those hitherto disturbed coun- 
tries. An influential syndicate of London capitalists has just been 
formed to organize a prospecting expedition on the Red Sea under the 
charge of Mr. Charles J. Alford, a gentleman who has had considerable 
experience in various parts of Africa. It may be mentioned that Egyp- 
tian mining rights are jealously guarded by the Government and by the 
English advisers, so that it is impossible for the ordinary prospector to 
obtain a footing there. Everything is being done by Government con- 
cession. At the present time it is considered best that Egypt should 
be kept for the Egyptians, and any policy that would induce an influx 
of strangers is discountenanced. The same policy is pursued by the 
Indian Government where the obstacles placed in the way of mining 
enterprise are ridiculous and really harmful to the progress of the 
country. 


The British iron trade, like our own, is showing lower prices, and 
the pressure of competition is beginning to be felt. Scotch pig iron is 
quoted by the latest reports at $15.80 a ton, and Cleveland pig, which 
has been abnormaily high, at $15.75. Alabama pig iron, to arrive, is 
being offered in Manchester at $15.24 to $15.36 a ton. In finished iron, 
and steel the reduction is greater in proportion than that in pig iron, 
where the fall so far has been only from 50c. to 91. Thus wrought iron 
bars are now selling at $40.60 for ordinary and $50.40 for specials, a re- 
duction in both cases of $4.80 a ton; while buyers are taking only for 
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present needs, anticipating a further fall. Plates oave also been re- 
duced $4.80, and are now selling at $36 a ton, while a further drop of 
$1.20 has been made on ship plates to meet offers of German and Ameri- 
can steel, which have been made as low as $33.60 to $34.80. Steel rails, 
which for some months have been firm at $36, are now offered at from 
$31.20 to $33.60. 

Meanwhile costs of production continue high, fuel, ore and wages 
having fallen less than iron. Makers have to face a reduced demand 
without knowing just how to reduce their costs. In Scotland the coal 
operators have offered a reduction of 25c. on furnace coal, but this is 
less than the furnacemen wanted, and they are threatening to blow 
out their furnaces. Of course, some of this is in the nature of a bluff 
to induce other people to lower prices; but there is no doubt that the 
British ironmasters are facing the difficulties that always follow a boom 
period, and that they find more trouble in accommodating themselves 
to the conditions than our own usually do. 


THE ASHCROFT-SWINBURNE ZINC-LEAD SULPHIDE PROCESS. 


In our issue of July 7th, 1900, in commenting upon the proposal of 
the Phoenix Syndicate to treat the mixed sulphide ore of the Tas- 
manian Copper Company, we described the Swinburne process, which 
is being exploited by the Phoenix Syndicate, as specified in British 
patent No. 10,829 A of 1897, the essential feature of that patent being 
the direct composition of zinc sulphide in an electrolyte of fused zinc 
chloride, sulphur vapor coming off at the anode and metallic zinc at 
the cathode; lead sulphide was claimed to be capable of decomposition 
in similar manner, and the separation of the two metals was to be 
effected by substitution or fractional electrolysis. We inferred that 
this was the process by which the Phoenix Syndicate proposed to treat 
the Tasmanian ore. 

Our attention has been called, however, to a later patent granted to 
James Swinburne and Edgar A. Ashcroft for the treatment of sul- 
phide ores, of which the complete specification was filed on March 23d, 
1900, and the letters patent issued on July 11th, 1900, and we suppose 
that it is on this more recent process that Messrs. Ashcroft and Swin- 
burne now base their expectations and had in mind during the nego- 
tiations with the Tasmanian Copper Company. 

In the patent of July 11th, 1900, (designated No. 14,278 of 1899), it 
is proposed to mix the pulverized ore with fused zinc chloride and 
blow the chlorine gas through the mixture in a suitable vessel, like 
a copper converter, for example. At a low red heat, it is claimed that 
the chlorine attacks the metallic sulphides with evolution of sulphur 
which can be recovered. It is necessary, of course, to keep the tempera- 
ture below that at which the chlorides are volatile; otherwise arrange- 
ments must be made to condense them. The fused zinc and lead 
chlorides are to be decanted and subjected to electrolysis. It is pro- 
posed to continue charging ore into the fused chloride in the converter 
until the accumulation of gangue in the latter makes the mass too 
thick for working. Iron, it is claimed, is converted into ferric oxide 
which remains with the gangue. Numerous details are explained in 
the patent specifications, but the essential features of the process are 
as outlined above. 

Without entering into specific criticism as to the commercial prac- 
ticability of this process, for which we have insufficient data, we may 
point out that it is open to one of the important objections which have 
neretofore prevented the successful electrolysis of molten zinc chloride, 
namely, the difficulty of designing apparatus that will withstand the 
strongly corrosive action of that substance. It occurs to us also, that 
there may be considerable difficulty in regulating the temperature 
within the narrow limits that are required in order to effect a direct 
separation of the sulphur and volatile chlorides (including sulphur 
monochloride), while the recovery of zinc chloride from the gangue, 
when it has become too thick with the latter to be of further service, 
will be a rather awkward between process. 

The fundamental idea of the present Ashcroft & Swinburne process 
is of considerable interest, since it is based upon what is, so far as 
we know, a chemical reaction that has not previously been described, 
namely, the conversion of a metallic sulphide into a chloride with cor- 
responding liberation of sulphur by the action of chlorine gas. Inasmuch 
as the inventors describe specifically this reaction in their patent, we 
suppose that they have performed it in the laboratory. Our previous 
belief had been that metallic sulphides, when heated in a stream of chlo- 
rine, yielded metallic chlorides and sulphur monochloride (S:Clz), as, 
for example, in the reaction 

2ZnS + 6Cl = 2 Zn Cle + Se Cle. 
If sulphur were obtained as an incident of such a reaction, our infer- 
ence would have been that it was due to decomposition of the mono- 
chloride, which is not a stable compound, having a heat of formation 
of only 17,600, and is broken up at a temperature somewhere above its 
boiling point, which is 138° C. We have examined the various dic- 
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tionaries of chemistry for a record of the reaction indicated by Messrs. 
Ashcroft and Swinburne, but have failed to find any note of it. Messrs. 
Ashcroft and Swinburne state that with their process, at certain tem- 
peratures, sulphur monochloride may be liberated. It would be inter- 
esting ‘as a contribution to chemical science if they would give us 
further data as to the reactions which they have found to take place. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Les Plaques de Blindages.” By L. Baclé. Paris, France: Veuve Ch. 
Dunod. Pages, 236; illustrated. Price (in New York), $3.50. 

This history of armor-plate since the first armored ships were built 
during our Civil War has been that of a continued contest between the 
projectile and the protecting plate, first one and then the other gaining 
the advantage. The written history has been rather in fragmentary 
form, perhaps the most connected and complete story being that told 
in an admirable series of papers by Captain J. M. Califf, of the United 
States Artillery, in the “Railroad and Engineering Journal”; and those 
were written before the advent of nickel-steel plates and the Harvey 
hardening process. M. Baclé has given us a clear and connected story, 
written, of course, from the French point of view, and having reference 
chiefly to the practice at the great French steel works, especially those 
at Creusot. He traces the development of armor from the original 
wrought-iron plates through the various forms of compound plates 
which were suggested, tried and failed, to the solid steel plate; and up 
to the latest improvements, including the use of nickel and other alloys 
and the use of face-hardening processes. M. Baclé is familiar with his 
subject, and he also refers at some length to the improvements in ma- 
chinery which engineers have devised from time to time to meet the 
requirements of the manufacture of the extremely thick and heavy 
plates which the naval constructors demanded. The 125-ton steam 
hammers at Creusot and Bethlehem and the 4,000-ton hydraulic presses 
at Creusot, Elswick and in the Carnegie Works are some of these de- 
velopments. It may be said that in this direction the demands for 
war material have stimulated metallurgical progress. The book is one 
of much interest to naval constructors and artillerists; and to steel- 
makers and engineers as well. 





“Geological Survey of New Jersey. Annual Report of the State Geologist 
for the Year 1899.” John C. Smock, State Geologist. Trenton, 
N. J.: State Printers. Pages, 564; with maps and illustrations. 

The New Jersey Geological Survey, though its work has been nearly 
completed, finds abundant material for interesting and valuable reports. 
The present volume is divided into two parts. The first contains the 
administrative report, which, in 44 pages, sums up the work of the year. 
Besides this there is a report on the Paleozoic Formations, by Stuart 
Weller; one on Artesian Wells, by Louis Woolman; a paper on Chlorine 
in the Natural Waters, by William S. Myers; and the summary of the 
mining industry of the State during the year. 

The second and longer portion of this volume is devoted to a very in- 
teresting and valuable report on the Forests of New Jersey. The forest 
question was referred by the Legislature to the Geological Survey several 
years ago, and this report is a result. It is divided into four parts, the 
first on the korests of New Jersey, by C. C. Vermeule; the second on the 
Relations Between Forestry and Geology, by Arthur Hollick; the third 
on the Role of Insects in the Forest, by John B. Smith; and the fourth 
on Forestal Conditions and Silvicultural Prospects of the Coastal Plains 
of New Jersey, by John Gifford. 

The forests of New Jersey are a most valuable feature of the State in 
themselves, and to a greater degree in their relation to the water supply, 
which is a matter of vital importance to the thickly-populated section 
of New Jersey. The investigations of the Geological Survey have been 
carefully and intelligently conducted, and the information now presented 
is timely, and ought to be extremely useful. In connection with the 
text there are given several maps showing the distribution of the forests 
and their relation to the géology of the State. 

The report is prepared and edited with all the care which we are ac- 
customed to find in the volumes of this series. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Drawbacks on Exports. The Customs Drawback Law.” New York: 
Allen, Comstock & Company. Pamphlet; pages, 28. 

“The Railway Map of South Africa, 1901.” London, England; published 
by “South Africa.’”’ Folding map, with cover. Price (in New 
York), 35 cents. 

“The Gas Engine Hand-book.” Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
By E. W. Roberts. Cincinnati, O.: The “Gas Engine” Publishing 
Company. Pages, 242; illustrated. Price, $1. 

‘Annual keport of the Inspector of Mines of the State of Kentucky for 
the Year 1899.” G. W. Stone, Inspector; C. W. Logan, Assistant. 
Louisville, Ky.: State Printer. Pages, 236; illustrated. 

“American Institute of Mining Engineers. Bulletin No. 2. The Progress 
of Mineralogy in 1899.” By S. Harbert Hamilton and James R. 
Withrow. New York: published by the Institute. Pages, 96. 


A NOVEL CLAIM NOTICE.—The following unique claim is posted 
on a mine in the Grand Encampment, in Wyoming: “We found it, and 
we claim it by the right of founding it. It’s our’n. It’s 750 ft. in every 
direction except southwest and northeast, and there is 300 ft. on each 
side of this writin’. It’s called the Bay Horse, and we claim even the 
spurs, and we don’t want nobody jumping on this Bay Horse—that’s 
what’s these trees is around here for, and we’ve got the same piece of 
rope that we had down in old Missouri.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published when 
so requested, 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

We - _— hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by cor- 
respondents, 





Nuggets from the Atlin District. 


Sir: In your notice of the “Famous Gold Nuggets of the World,” on 
page 513 of the November 3d issue, you say: “Contrary to general be- 
lief, Alaska and the Yukon has produced no large nuggets.” 

Strictly speaking this may be so, but the Atlin District in British Co- 
lumbia produces many fair-sized nuggets and has, to my certain knowl- 
edge produced at least two that may fairly be called large. While in 
the Atlin District recently, examining hydraulic propositions, it was my 
good fortune to see these two nuggets, which I photographed. One of 
these was picked up on a bench claim just below discovery on Pine 
Creek, July 21st, 1900, and weighs 29 ounces 10 pennyweights 11 grains, 
valued at $472. The other was picked up on Discovery Claim, Boulder 
Creek, about August ist, 1900, and weighs 48 ounces 12 pennyweight, 
valued at $778. Both of these nuggets were almost absolutely free of 
quartz or other rock. 

It is a notable fact that nearly every creek in the district produces 
nothing but coarse gold, which is very easily saved in the rifles without 
the aid of quicksilver. In fact, there seems to be little, if any, fine or 
flour gold in the gold-bearing gravels of this district, and, so far as my 
observations went, no methods for saving such gold are employed. 

Permit me to say, while on this subject, that if the real facts with re- 
gard to this field were known and understood more fully by American 
capital and mining men, they would very soon embrace the opportunities 
that exist there. In no field that I know of personally, are the oppor- 
tunities for large and long-continued operations in hydraulic and dredge 
mining as good as in the Atlin District. 

In my opinion the district will prove a permanent and very profitable 
producer of the noble metal for many years from its alluvial deposits 
alone. Besides these the outlook for quartz mining is very promising. 
Gold, silver, lead and copper have been found in paying quantities under 
certain conditions, and as rapidly as the necessary capital can be se- 
cured development will be prosecuted on many claims of real surface 
merit. E. P. Spalding. 

Chicago, Nov. 8th, 1900. 

[Our reference to the absence of nuggets from Alaska and the Yukon 
was not intended to cover the Atlin country. We have heretofore spoken 
of nuggets from that district, and published an illustration of one in our 
issue of August 19th, 1899, page 215.—Editor E. & M. J.] 


A Bit of Nome History. 

Sir: The steamship “Senator,” bearing the Judge of the United States 
District Court, Arthur H. Noyes and wife, arrived at Nome on July 20th, 
1900. On July 21st, 1900, the Judge came ashore, and on the following 
Monday, July 23d, on a bill of complaint and affidavits, he appointed a 
receiver for a claim on Anvil Creek called “Discovery,” and for several 
other locations on the same creek. The plaintiff was a man named 
Chipps, who came in on the same boat with the Judge; the receiver 
was Alexander McKenzie, who came in on the same boat with the Judge; 
McKenzie was formerly of Bismarck, North Dakota, and later of New 
York. 

The bill of complaint alleged that Chipps was the owner of the claim 
by virtue of a location made in June, 1899; and the defendants were 
taking out $15,000 a day, and asked for the appointment of a receiver 
“pendente lite.””’ The court made an order appointing Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, of Nome, Alaska, receiver, on a bond of $5,000. The defendants 
asked to have the order appointing the receiver set aside, and on the 
hearing of the affidavits showed this: That Discovery was located by 
three men on September 22d, 1898; that two of them were citizens of the 
United States at the time of the location, and one of them had not de- 
clared his intention. Subsequently, on December 28th, 1898, a man 
named Stephenson jumped Discovery and thereafter in August, 1899, 
conveyed his right and title to the original locators. This conveyance 
was made subsequent to the declaration of intention of the alien locator. 

Chipps jumped the ground, as stated in his notice of location, in June, 
1899, upon the ground that a man could have but one location upon a 
creek under the rules of Cape Nome Mining District. This location 
Discovery was the first location made in this.section of the country, the 
first on that creek, and was made long before the organization of any 
mining district or the adoption of any mining rules. 

The question of alien locators has been decided by Manuel vs. Wolff, 
152 United States, by Billings vs. Aspen (52 Federal Reporter), and by 
Little Emily vs. Couch, United States Circuit Court, Northern District 
of California. 

If a man had the right to only one location on a creek, he had the 
right to the first one, and if any locations were made they would be 
subsequent locations. If he was an alien, he had the first jumper’s 
title, and besides there were two citizens, either of whom could take 
20 acres of ground, and this location did not reach 20 acres, but was less 
than 20 acres. Next, the law does not limit a locator to 20 acres; he 
may make as many separate locations of 20 acres each as he sees fit to 
monument or mark on the ground, unless limited by some local rule. 
There were no local rules in existence when these locations were made. 

Several other suits of the same character were brought, and in nearly 
all of them the Alaska Court appointed McKenzie receiver. This ac- 
tion was naturally resented, and appeals were taken to the Circuit 
Court at San Francisco, where Judge Morrow has since reversed all of 
Judge Noyes’ decisions. Recently several United States deputy marshals 
started from San Francisco for Nome to enforce Judge Morrow’s de- 
cisions. . 

Meantime, however, McKenzie had worked the claims in his charge 
for all they were worth. He is now in custody of the circuit court,in 
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San Francisco, charged with contempt of court. It may be of some in- 
terest to note that McKenzie represented in Nome a certain company 
in which one of the directors is a prominent politician, whose recom- 
mendation secured Noyes’ appointment to the Alaska judgeship. I hope 
for the credit of all concerned this tangle may be straightened = 
— . 
San Francisco, Oct. 24, 1900. 


Nickel Refining in Ontario. 

Sir: Some of the best posted people on the nickel question in Ontario 
are beginning to see that the Mines Act as it now stands has conferred 
powers upon the Ontario Government which the general public did not 
suspect at the time of its passage. We had all supposed that the act 
was passed for the sole purpose of compelling all nickel and copper 
ores and mattes produced in Ontario to be refined in Canada. Upon a 
careful reading of the act and a study of its provisions we find that 
the Government has the full power to not only compel the refining 
of nickel to be done in Canada, but to also compel all the fine nickel to 
be manufactured in Canada. The enforcement of such a policy would 
surely be popular with all parties from one end of Canada to the 
other, and your readers need not be surprised if the Ontario Govern- 
ment shall, at an early date, put in force this broad construction of 
the act. 

It would greatly aid the new nickel-steel projects now being evolved 
at Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, Collingwood and in Nova Scotia. Both 
the Dominion and Ontario governments are giving large bonuses for 
the production of iron and steel, and the giving to all of the above- 
mentioned concerns the sole control of all the nickel produced in 
Ontario would be placing them at a great advantage over their Ameri- 
can competitors. 

The present Liberal Government has swept the country and is now 
safe in power for five years, and it may be taken for granted that they 
will now enforce a strong and purely Canadian policy, a policy that will 
do more to build up the material interests of the Dominion than any- 
thing heretofore has done. 

The iron and steel interests of the United States are now going into 
practically one gigantic combination, and in view of that the Ontario 
Government will now doubtless use all of the resources within its 
reach to build up a large iron and steel industry in this country, and 
thus become, in a measure, independent of any other country in these 
great industries. 

The fact that the iron and steel production in England is decreasing 
under the active competition of the United States should be another 
incentive for the Ontario Government to act promptly in this, a matter 
of such vital importance to all Canada. Nickel. 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 10, 1900. 

[There is one thing the Ontario Government seems to have overlooked 
—it did not arrange with nature to have placed all the nickel ores in 
Canada, and the result of the legislation above referred to will greatly 
stimulate the development of certain large nickel-cobalt properties that 
have recently been tested in a very convenient part of the United 
States.—Editor E. & M. J.] 


A SINGULAR COLLIERY ACCIDENT.—The London “Collery Guar- 
dian” says that recently, while the last cageful of men but one was be- 
ing taken up the Madeleine shaft to the surface of the Mine des Bor- 
mettes, a large block of masonry weighing about 400 kilogs. became de- 
tached from the lining at the level of 170 m., and at the depth of 230 m. 
came into contact with the cage containing 6 workmen. One of the 
suspension chains was snapped and the cage roof was caved in by the 
blow, with the result that 3 of the men were killed, while the 3 others 
were protected by an angle-iron supporting the roof. The accident is due 
to an increased creeping of the measures caused by water infiltration; 
but nothing unusual was noticed during the bi-weekly inspection of the 
shaft that had been made on the previous evening. 


BIG LAKE CARGOES.—The Cleveland ‘‘Marine Review” gives the 
following record of large cargoes on Lake Superior this season: 

“Tron Ore—Steamer ‘William Edenborn,’ A. B. Wolvin, of Duluth, 
managing owner, 7,446 gross, or 8,339 net tons, Two Harbors to Con- 
neaut; tow barge ‘John Smeaton,’ owned by Bessemer Steamship Com- 
pany of Cleveland, 7,446 gross or 8,339 net tons, Duluth to Cleveland, 
draft 18 ft. 1 in.; tow barge ‘Manila,’ Minnesota Steamship Company of 
Cleveland, 7,300 gross or 8,237 net tons, Two Harbors to South Chicago, 
draft of 18 ft. 

“Coal—Steamer ‘I. L. Elwood,’ owned by American Steamship Com- 
pany, 7,688 net tons, anthracite, Buffalo to Duluth; steamer ‘O. M. Poe,’ 
owned by Bessemer Steamship Company of Cleveland, 6,585 net tons of 
bituminous, Erie to Duluth.” 


WASTE IN COAL CARGOES IN AUSTRALIA.—United States 
Consul F. W. Goding says that for many years there has been 
in vogue at Newcastle, New South Wales, a custom of taking cer- 
tain percentages from the gross weight of coal cargoes and giv- 
ing the bills of lading for the net quantity only. The idea was 
to allow for the wastage which it was thought took place in vari- 
ous ways between the time of weighing the mineral on the Gov- 
ernment weighbridges and its delivery to the consignee at the port 
of destination. During the past 8 or 10 years, the practice has been to 
deduct in this way 2 per cent. from the gross weight of foreign exporta- 
tions and 1 per cent. from those intended for intercolonial markets. In 
case of, say, a 6,000-ton cargo bound for a foreign port, there is therefore 
a deduction of 120 tons, and not only do colliery proprietors lose pay- 
ment for this quantity of coal, but the shipowners likewise lose the 
freight upon it. 

Complaints on this score have been made within the past 12 months, 
and it has been decided by the colliery proprietors that from January 1st 
next, the deduction for wastage in foreign cargoes will be reduced to 1 
per cent., while no allowance whatever will be made in the case of inter- 
colonial shipments. 
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MARCUS DALY. 


Marcus Daly died in New York, November 12th, aged 57 years. His 
death was not unexpected, as he had been seriously ill for several 
months and had been confined to his rooms ever since he returned 
from his last trip to Europe, in September. 

Marcus Daly was born in the County Cavan, Ireland, in 1843, and 
came to the United States when about 11 years old. He remained 
in New York for about three years, attending school most of the time. 
When about 14 years old he went to California, and after several years 
passed in such work as a boy could get at that time, he became a miner. 
He worked at several mines in California, and then went to Nevada, 
where he was employed at several of the mines on the Comstock Lode, 
holding finally the position of mine foreman. From the Comstock he 
went to Utah, where he became connected with Walker Brothers, of 
Salt Lake, who were largely interested in the Alice Mine at Butte City. 
His first visit to Butte, a camp with which he was to be so closely asso- 
ciated, was made about 1876, on behalf of the Walkers, who bought the 
Alice Mine, which was for years a successful silver mine, on his ad- 
vice, Mr. Daly holding also an interest. After holding this for a time, 
he sold out to the Walkers in 1879 and purchased some property on his 
own account. 

We next find him employed as mine superintendent and manager of 
the Anaconda Mine, in which Messrs. J. B. Haggin, Lloyd Tevis and 
Senator Hearst were interested. The Anaconda was then known only 
as a free-milling silver proposition, and Mr. Daly, after having ordered 
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a 120-stamp mill from Chicago, was much surprised when copper ore 
was found in the lower levels, about 1882, and he had to countermand 
the order. 

The history of the Anaconda from that time on is well known. Mr. 
Daly remained at the head of the company, and under his management 
adjoining properties were bought, the workings greatly extended, re- 
ducitien works built at the new town of Anaconda, which was connected 
with Butte by a railroad built and owned by the company. The Ana- 
conda Company also acquired control of timber lands, coal mines and 
other property; built sawmills, coke works, fire-brick plant, and other- 
wise organized its work so as to control its own supplies of all kinds. 
The mine remained under the active control of Messrs. Daly, Haggin and 
Hearst, its profits supplying the means for all extensions. Mr. Daly 
also, during this period, acquired other property in and around Butte, 
notably’ the Washoe, which he reserved for future development. 

In 1896, after the death of Mr. Hearst, the Anaconda Mining Com- 
pany was reorganized with a capital stock of $30,000,000, and the stock 
owned by the Hearst Estate, with some of the other holdings, was sold 
in London. Mr. Daly, however, remained in entire charge of the man- 
agement. The Anaconda stock, however, owing to several causes, was 
not a favorite abroad, in spite of its intrinsic value, most of the shares 
being returned to this country. In 1899 the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany was organized by a number of parties interested in the Standard 
Oil Company, who had been drawn into copper stocks, and by the 
Lewisohns and others, and the new company acquired Mr. Daly’s stock 
in the Anaconda and his Washoe property. He was a large shareholder 
in the new company, however, and remained manager of the Anaconda 
property, though his health has permitted him to do very little active 
work during the past year. 

Mr. Daly always took an active interest in politics, and for years 
after he went to Butte was a prominent figure; he finally reached a 
position where he practically controlled the politics of Montana, as ter- 
ritory and afterward as State. This position he owed not only to his 
control of large interests, but to personal popularity and his hold on 
the Butte Miners’ Union. His position was not held without some 


_ severe contests, his chief opponent being Mr. W. A. Clark. In the early 


times in Butte the two were thrown together, and, indeed, were distant 
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connections, Clark’s brother being Daly’s brother-in-law; but they quar- 
reled over a mining transaction and became rivals and bitter enemies. 
Generally Mr. Daly kept the upper hand, but in the recent election 
Mr. Clark, with the aid of F. A. Heinze, defeated his opponent badly. 
Probably this was largely due to Mr. Daly’s sickness and absence from 
the State. 

Mr. Daly acquired a large fortune, which he spent liberally. He was 
simple in his tastes, but very fond of fast horses. He was well known 
among racing men, and owned some of the most noted horses in Amer- 
ica. He had recently bought a handsome house in New York, and pur- 
posed making his permanent residence in that city. 

Mr. Daly was a man of great ability, as his successful career showed. 
He was almost entirely self-educated, what he knew having been learned 
chiefly from experience. His success was largely due to the fact 
that he recognized the value of Butte as a mining district, and turned 
this to practical account while others were still in doubt, and to the 
selection of capable assistants. 


COPPER DEPOSITS IN NEW JERSEY. 





In view of the attention recently called to copper deposits of the 
East, some data given in the latest report of the Geological Survey 
of New Jersey will be of interest. We therefore give here the notes 
on copper mines prepared for that report by Mr. Henry B. Kummel. 

The copper deposits of New Jersey occur chiefly in the red shales 
and sandstones of the Newark formation, nearly always in close prox- 
imity to the trap-sheets, or dikes. Some of these localities were 
opened and ore mined as far back as Colonial days, and in a few cases 
the ore was shipped to England. For many years the low price of 
copper has rendered it impossible to work these low-grade ores at 
a profit and the mines have all been closed. In many cases so long 
a time has elapsed since they were worked that the dump-piles are 
overgrown with vegetation and the tunnels are filled with fallen rub- 
bish. With the increased price of copper and the modern methods af 
handling and reducing ores, whereby material formerly thrown away 
is utilized, it may be possible in some cases to work profitably these 
low-grade deposits. 

The Schuyler Mine, Arlington, is the oldest of the copper mines in 
the State, and among the earliest mining enterprises in the country 
It has been worked more or less frequently since 1719, but for the past 
30 years nothing had been done, until a few months ago, when a party 
of capitalists secured an option on the property. They are now (Novem- 
ber, 1899) engaged in preliminary operations to determine whether 
there is a sufficient amount of ore to warrant the erection of a large 
separating and leaching plant.* Narrow trap-dikes ramify through 
the sandstones and shale, and the rock adjoining the trap, particularly 
where it has been shattered and crushed so as to form a breccia, is 
impregnated with the copper ores—chiefly the sulphide and the car- 
bonates. Selected lots of the ore also carry 7%4 oz. of silver per ton. 
There is no true ore vein with well-marked boundaries, but the copper 
minerals occur in strings and bunches, or as finely scattered particles, 
or as thinly diffused coloring matter. Unless the ore is treated on the 
spot, a large amount of it must be thrown aside as too poor to pay 
the cost of transportation. Numerous analyses made of the material 
of the old dump-piles have led the present parties to believe that the 
ore, if mined on a large scale and treated economically, is rich enough 
to pay a good return on the investment. 

This American Copper Mining Company’s mine is located at the base 
of the trap-sheet of First Mountain, about 3 miles north of Somerville, 
and was formerly called the Bridgewater Mine. The first opening was 
made during the last century, and mining has been carried on at in- 
tervals since. About 1881 work was renewed by A. H. Hovey, and 
a tunnel was driven into the hillside for a distance of 228 ft., following 
the dip of the shales and along the base of the trap-sheet. Side-drifts 
to the linear extent of 240 ft. were opened about that time from the 
main tunnel. Average samples of ore from these galleries yielded ‘19 
per cent. of copper and 6 oz. of silver to the ton of ore.” 

For a few years following 1883, work was continued and the main 
tunnel was extended several hundred feet down the dip, but the opera- 
tions as conducted were not profitable and work was abandoned. For 
the past two years or more, exploration has been carried on and a 
number of short galleries at right angles to the main tunnel have 
been opened at frequent intervals. All the openings are in the red 
shale at the base of the trap-sheet. At the time of writing (Novem- 
ber, 1899) the work is being pushed with energy and the side galleries 
are being lengthened. 

Above ground, at the mine entrance, a steam plant and air-compress- 
ing engine furnish power to operate the drills used in the mine. A 
small crusher and separating plant have been put up, and tubs for 
leaching the ore and precipitating the copper are in operation. The 
works so far has been for the purpose of thoroughly developing the 
mine and determining beyond a doubt the extent and value of the ore 
deposits; but the company has in contemplation the erection of a large 
separating and leaching plant, capable of treating economically a large 
output. 

The large extent of the preliminary operations has disclosed the 
exact mode of occurrence of the ore. The shale for a distance of from 
1% to: 2% ft. from the base of the trap has been slightly altered from 
its normal condition. Within this altered zone the copper minerals 
occur. The alteration of the shale is due in part to its impregnation 
by the copper minerals, and in part to a slight baking, accompanied 
by a change in color from red to purple. The copper minerals occur 
in strings or bunches, or disseminated particles. They are usually more 
abundant near the trap, and when a well-marked pocket or sheet of ore 
occurs in this position, the adjoining part of the ore rock (1% to 2% ft. 
in thickness) is very lean. In other places the mineral is somewhat 
evenly disseminated throughout the entire ore-rock. Very frequently 
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thin films of ore occur on the faces of cracks and points in the shale, 
or along bedding planes. Locally it occurs in the basal portion of the 
trap, particularly where the latter is somewhat broken, and is of a 
spongy or vesicular texture. But the thickness of the trap thus im- 
pregnated is rarely more than 6 to 8 in. 

Owing to the method of occurrence there is considerable variation 
within narrow limits in the richness of the ore rock. Seams and 
pockets of rich ore may end suddenly and be succeeded by several feet 
of very lean rock. But in spite of these local and constantly recurring 
variations in the disposition of the ore, there is a marked uniformity 
in its distribution, when the whole area explored is considered. The 
rock along one gallery is about as rich as that along any other gallery. 
The openings already made render it practically certain that ore of the 
same grade as that already exposed will be found in the rock between 
each gallery. Furthermore, there is no reason for thinking that the 
galleries may not be extended for some considerable distance beyond 
their present limits with the same results. That there is a much larger 
body of ore than is visible can hardly be doubted. On the other hand, 
the results already attained give no reason for believing that any 
marked increase in richness must necessarily be found with increasing 
depth. Nor in our opinion is there anything in the known or theoretical 
relations of the trap and shale necessitating or implying a richer ore- 
deposit at greater depths. This is not saying that the ore cannot become 
a It may or may not become high-grade, as it is followed down 
the dip. 

A fault plane lies a few yards to the right (south) of the main tun- 
nel, and the ore-bearing rock in each of the galleries on that side is 
lost at the fracture. The south side of the fracture has been uplifted, 
but there is strong evidence that the amount of dislocation is small, 
probably only a few feet, and that the ore-rock can readily be found 
again by extending the galleries a few yards to the eastward, in the 
direction of the dip. 

The ores are chiefly the red oxide and the green carbonate. Strips 
and sheets of metallic copper, however, are not uncommon. Small 
specimens of rock can be obtained giving a very high per cent. of 
copper. The average for the entire ore-rock is high enough to warrant 
the hope that, with the present high price of copper and with economi- 
cal treatment, the mine will pay. The fact that it is necessary to take 
out almost an equal thickness of barren red shale, in order to work 
the ore-rock, is, however, a drawback and adds considerably to the 
expense. 

In excavating for the reservoir of the East Jersey Water Company, 
near Great Notch, Passaic County, a copper deposit of considerable 
richness was exposed. The reservoir is situated in a longitudinal valley 
on the back of First Mountain, just west of Great Notch. As was 
pointed out in the “Annual Report” of the State Geologist for 1897, 
pages 121-123, this valley is located along the line of the Garrett Rock- 
Upper Montclair fault, and owes its existence to erosion along the line 
of weakness produced by the fracture. In the bottom of the valley, 
beneath the accumulations of glacial drift, which are of considerable 
thickness, the red shale was found on the west side of the valley, dip- 
ping westward so as to pass beneath the ledge of trap which there 
bounds the depression and on the east abutting against the opposite 
ledge of trap along the line of fracture. 

The copper ores were found along the fault in the sandstone adjoin- 
ing the trap. Through the kindness of Mr. Clemens Herschel, Chief 
Engineer, a number of samples of the ore were furnished the Survey, 
and analysis showed 9.32 per cent. of metallic copper. The trench 
was afterward filled with concrete in the construction of the dam and 
the locality is not accessible for further investigation. 


OFFICIAL TESTING WORKS IN SIBERIA.—The Russian Govern- 
ment has decided to establish at Tomsk special works for the testing 
of gold-bearing sand and ore, similar to institutions of this nature in 
Australia. ; 





ZINC PRODUCTION IN SILESIA.—The reports collected by the Ober- 
schlesische Berg- und Huttenmannische Verein, show that the produc- 
tion of spelter in Silesia for the six months ending June 30th was 49,408 
metric tons. This compares with 48,935 tons in the first half of 1899, 
showing an increase of 473 tons, or 0.96 per cent. only. 





REMAINS OF THE MAMMOTH IN ARIZONA.—Prof. W. P. Blake, 
in the “American Geologist’? for October, says that the upper jaw and 
teeth of a mammoth, presumably “Elephas Americanus,”’ were recently 
exhumed from the ancient alluvions of the Colorado River at Yuma, 
Ariz. One of the lower molars, together with fragments of the tusks, 
were also found. The alveoli of the tusks are about 7 in. in diameter. 
Other bones were broken up and lost before the relics were brought 
to the notice of Mr. Herbert Brown, who sent them to the museum 
of the University of Arizona at Tucson. This discovery is interesting, 
showing the former presence of the mammoth in Arizona; extending 
knowledge of its range on the Pacific slope and in connection with 
the discovery of remains of the mastodon and of the giant bos or 
bison, indicating former conditions of greater precipitation, moisture 
and vegetation in that region, now noted for its aridity. 





ORIGIN OF CHEMICAL NAMES.—The coal-tar derivative fuchsine 
is generally supposed to owe its name to the fuchsia, as its tint cer- 
tainly resembles the color of that flower; but this is not the case. The 
inventor of fuchsine, whose death was lately recorded, M. Francisque 
Renard, and his brother desired to identify their name with the new 
product; but, not liking to adopt the appellation of renardine, they 
translated their family name Renard (fox) into the German Fuchs, 
and thus arrived at fuchsine, as mentioned by M. A. W. Hoffmann to 
a correspondent of the “Matin.” The same journal seizes the opportu- 
nity of making known that the rare metal gallium owes its name to a 
similar circumstance. Its discovery is due to the French chemist, Lecco 
de Boisbaubran, who, by adopting the Latin form of Gallium, identifies 
the name of Lecoqg both with gallus, a cock, and Gallia, France, 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF RUSSIA. 
By Our Special Correspondent. 


The production of metals and the more important minerals in Russia 
for 1897 and 1898 is given in the table below, from the official statement 
just published by the Mining Department of the Government. The 
figures are in metric tons and kilograms: 


1897. 1898. 

Gold is 38,098 38,972 
re 5,602 6,140 

Quicksilver Tons 616 363 
Copper 6 6,132 6,358 
Zine , 5,874 5,664 
Pig “* 1,838,655 2,207,896 
Manganese ore a 260,213 502,655 
Coal ” 11,192,455 12,235,860 
Crude petroleum ? 7,288,444 8,330,868 
Salt * 7,539,892 1,437,/00 
The notable increases were in pig iron, crude petroleum and coal. 
There was also a considerable increase in manganese ore. Outside of 


these items the changes were not of special importance. 
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THE COAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


A recent report from United States Consul-General Frank H. Mason 
at Berlin, which has been made public by the State Department, is of 


much interest. Mr. Mason says that at present the most important ele-_ 


ment in the coal problem is the new and enlarged role which has been 
assumed by the United States as a source of coal and metals. The first 
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exclusively for domestic heating and cooking purposes; and, finally, the 
enormous expansion of manufacturing industries to which coal is in- 
dispensable, have combined to enlarge the consumption out of all pro- 
portion to any practicable increase in coal production. 

Hamburg burned in 1899 a total of 3,065,900 tons of coal, of which 
1,645,800 tons came from the Westphalian district, while 2,420,000 tons, 
or far more than half the entire supply, was imported from Great 
Britain. Berlin, during the same year, consumed 3,486,245 tons of 
mineral fuel—coal, coxe and briquettes—classified as follows: English, 
267,155 tons; Westphalian, 299,065 tons; Saxon, 4,181 tons; Upper Sile- 
sian, 1,530,148 tons; Lower Silesian, 328,360 tons; Bohemian brown coal 
and briquettes, 93,783 tons; Thuringian brown coal and briquettes, 963,- 
553 tons. 

Thus the requirements of two German cities, both remote from the 
nearest coal-field and wholly dependent upon purchases in the open 
market, amount to more than 6,500,000 tons per annum. Both cities 
are easily accessible by water to American coal—Hamburg with its 
open port and ample coal docks, Berlin with a river freight of only 75c. 
per ton in addition to the ocean rate—and both cities are now facing 
the setting in of winter with meager supplies and are resentfully pay- 
ing prices from two and a half to three times higher than those of two 
and three years ago. The great coal syndicates that control the Ger- 
man supply have slightly increased their output, but this increase has 
been absorbed by iron works and other consumers in the immediate 
neighborhood of the mines; so that but a meager surplus is left for the 
great cities in wnich, as in Berlin, the population is increasing more 
rapidly than houses can be buiit to shelter it. 

It is difficult, in presence of facts like these, to doubt that there 
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reports that American coal had found a market in France and Italy and 
had been even tested successfully for gas-making purposes in London 
were received here with incredulity amounting to resentment. The fact 
was recalled that a trial shipment of American anthracite to Berlin 
some years ago had proved slaty and inferior, and the reported dissat- 
isfaction of a French railway company with its first trial of American 
steam trade balance with the United States would never be still fur- 
ther increased by imports of coal. So that while dealers and certain 
consumers hailed the prospect of a new source of supply from beyond 
the Atlantic, the general sentiment of the press was distinctly hostile 
and incredulous. 

Finally, a test of Ohio coal was made on the Bavarian State Rail- 
ways, with excellent results. The fuel was superior to the best native 
coal, but at that distance from tidewater was naturally too costly to 
compete. Then the fact was revealed that the great trans-Atlantic Ger- 
man steamship lines use only American coal, and that the “Deutsch- 
land,” before setting out to break the speed record of the sea, had filled 
her bunkers at New York. There was no arguing against a fact like 
this, and when, a few days ago, the “Berliner Rundschau”’ announced 
that West Virginia gas coal has been tested at Hamburg and found 
superior to the Cardiff standard, the conclusion became unavoidable 
that only scarcity of tonnage and exorbitant freights stand between the 
coal-famine prices in Germany and the coal deposits of the United 
States. 

The farther and more closely the subject is studied, the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to reconcile the indisputable facts with the theories of 
those who have sought to prove that the present demand for American 
coal in Europe is merely casual and likely to be of short duration. 
Against this hypothesis are the facts that the increase of population, 
especially in Germany, the substitution of steam, electric and gas mo- 
tors—all dependent ultimately upon coal—for horse-power; the rapid 
growth of cities in which coal, briquettes and coke are used all but 


is in Western Europe, as well as in Russia—where consumption has 
outgrown any present or immediate native supply—a definite and sub- 
stantial demand for imported coal, nor that this demand, if met as it 
should be by American exporters, will prove large, profitable and per- 
manent. 


GOOD ADVICE TO EXPORTERS.—United States Consul Thornwell 
Haynes, at Rouen, France, writes: “Circulars printed in English are 
a waste of time and money. Circulars come to this office giving the 
analysis of gas, coal, etc. What does a man who talks, writes, speaks 
and thinks in French know about ‘volatile matter’ or ‘fixed carbon’ 
or ‘ash?’ A ton of 2,240 lbs. is as indefinite to a Frenchman as the word 
‘some’ is to an American. Quotations, to receive attention, must be 
put in French weights and money in the French language.” 


MEASURING STEAM BY METER.—A steam meter, designed by 
Mr. A. Friedeberg, of Berlin, is described as follows in the ‘‘Abstracts”’ 
of Institution of Civil Engineers: Its action is to condense and meas- 
ure continuously a portion of the steam flowing through the main steam 
pipe. Inside a horizontal length of the main a flap-plate hung from 
a horizontal axis actuates by means of an internal sector and rack 
a conical plug valve controlling an opening in the top of the main. 
When no steam is being used, the plate hangs vertically, and keeps 
the valve closed; when steam is flowing through the main, it turns thé 
plate more or less toward a horizontal position, thereby opening the 
valve correspondingly; and the steam escaping through the valve is 
condensed in a worm. The water from the worm is either collected 
in a measuring tank provided with a gauge glass, or is delivered upon 
a bucket wheel, the revolutions of which are indicated upon a counter 
re ‘to show the corresponding quantity of steam flowing along 
the main. 
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THE CRIPPLE CREEK DISTRICT, COLORADO.—III. SOME OF THE 
MINES. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Dr. S. F. Hazlehurst. 





In taking up the consideration of the various mines in the Cripple 
Creek district, it will be my plan to first take up those which have 
been and still are the principal producers, and the most noted in the 
history of the camp; giving as full facts as are obtainable as to the 
machinery which is used, the extent of the work which has been done, 
and the chief characteristics of the ores. In most cases it is easy 
enough to procure this information, but in some there is a disinclination 
to furnish it, and it becomes necessary to fall back upon outside sources 
from which to acquire the desired facts. 

The Portland Gold Mining Company, on Battle Mountain, above the 
town of Victor, owns 183 acres of claims, all of which are patented 
and are situated in the very heart of the mineral bearing belt of the 
Cripple Creek District. There are a number of shafts on the property, 
but as the bulk of the work is carried on through the Burns shaft, a 
description of this shaft will embrace the principal machinery which is 
used in the mine, while the general figures will show the results for 
the whole property. The buildings of the company comprise 2 dwelling 
houses, general office, surveyor’s office, assay office, 3 shaft houses with 
the usual complements of blacksmith and carpenter shops, magazines 
and oil houses. The main working shaft house is the Burns, 40 by 130 


lons a minute. Turntables manufactured by the Chicago Link Belt 
Company are used on the tramways. To grease the cable use is made 
of compressed air thrown in a fine spray through a stream of grease 
against the cable, thus insuring its thorough lubrication; 1,000 ft. can 
be treated in 15 minutes. 

The whole mountain, without regard to the character of the country 
rock, is intersected by a most intricate system of dikes and veins, the 
dikes being of andesite, phonolite and basalt. The veins which carry 
the high gold values sometimes follow the walls of the dikes, sometimes 
are mineralizations of whole dikes, and sometimes are wholly inde- 
pendent of any dike, occupying their own fissures either in the granite 
or the overlying volcanic rock. 

Upward of 500 men are employed by the company. During 1899 the 
amount of development work done was 21,062 ft., while the output 
amounted to 38,468 tons of ore, with a gross value of $1,951,219, or an 
average value of $50 per ton. The company is now erecting a mill at 
Colorado City, which witl in the near future handle all its products; 
a description of this plant may appear in a later article. 

Before leaving the subject of the Portland Mine, I would like to re- 
produce the remarks of Mr. V. G. Hills, the consulting engineer for 
the company, on the “Anna Lee” ore chimney, which is a portion of 
the Portland Mine and connected with it by the underground workings: 
“This ore chimney occupies the pipe or neck of an extinct mineral 
spring. It follows one of the main basalt dikes and extends downward 
as far as yet followed, some 930 ft. It has several remarkable features. 





EAST ForK DIAMOND VEIN, 600-FT. LEVEL, CRIPPLE CREEK, COLO. 


ft., with additions for the various pieces of machinery, and for the 
use of the employees. The hoisting engine, made by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Company, is a duplex engine 600 H. P., cylinders 22 by 30 in., herring- 
bone geared teeth 3% to 1, with air-clutch brake. The engine has 
a hoisting capacity of 4,500 ft.; the cable is a flat Roebling manufact- 
ured by the American Steel and Wire Company ,and is able to lift 
16,000 lbs. from a depth of 2,500 ft. The shaft has 3 compartments, 
one for the pumps and the others—each of which is 4 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in — 
for the double-deck cages, which have a new improvement in their 
top gear reducing the weight by 800 lbs. There are 10 boilers; 2 were 
built by the Murray Iron Works, 4 by the Atlas Works, 1 by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, 1 by Hendrie & Bolthoff, and 2 by the Mine and 
Smelter Supply Company of Denver. They are all of the return tubular 
pattern with a total rating of 1,000 H. P. Two American stokers are 
used with forced draft; water is supplied to the boilers by Smith’s water 
heater and feed, which is manufactured at Aurora, Il]. Electric signal 
calls are used, with an extra call system whereby the cage signals 
are entirely independent of the level signals, thus avoiding the chance 
of making mistakes. There are two Ingersoll-Sergeant air-compressors, 
one of 150 H. P. and the other of 300 H. P., with a capacity of 30 drills. 
They compress the air to 90 lbs. A 100 H. P. Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany engine is used for lowering pipes and timbers. For pumping 
there is a Knowles triple-expansion pump at the 900-ft. level, which 
can raise 1,200 gallons a minute, and one Snow pump at the 800-ft. 
level with a lifting power of 800 gallons. One each of the Cameron 
Sinkers No. 11, No. 9 B, No. 7, and No. 5 are used; also one Palmer 
sinker, tandem style, with 12-in. plungers and a capacity of 1,000 gal- 


It is nearly circular and varies from 15 to 30 ft. in diameter and ex- 
tends nearly vertically but with a sort of a corkscrew form into the 
earth. The ore filling this pipe consists of pebbles well rounded by 
the action of the ascending water and cemented together with material 
which is composed for the most part of the same rock pulverized. This 
ore containing from 9 to 15 per cent. of lime and 7 per cent. of iron, thus 
differing from any other ore body in the district. It is also a remark- 
able feature that the gold values contained in the pebbles and in the 
cementing material are about the same. The values are distributed 
with remarkable evenness through the mass, thus forming a notable 
exception ‘to the rule of gold deposits.’’ 

Stratton’s Independence, Limited, is the most famous mine in the 
district, being known both far and wide as the mine that made the 
first millionaire of the camp. This mine lies on the south slope of 
Battle Mountain, just to the northeast of the town of Victor, where it 
forms a compact group of 112 acres. The buildings comprise the shaft 
house, general office, ore house and various out-buildings used for 
blacksmith shop and other purposes. There are 3 Heine boilers, each 
of 300 H. P., with a 225 power H. P. hoisting engine built by the Stearns- 
Roger Company, equal to a depth of 1,500 ft; there is one Ingersoll- 
Sergeant air-compressor equal to 3 drills, and 2 Norwalk compressors 
equal to 12 drills. The pumping plant consists of 2 Snow compouna 
pumps at the 900-ft. level, each with a capacity of 1,000 gallons per 
minute. Wainwright heaters are used to heat the water for the boilers; 
they have a capacity of 1,000 gallons. A Westinghouse motor furnishes 
400 lights for the works, both above and below ground. The workings 
consist of two shafts known as No. 1 and No. 2; they are down respec- 
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tively 920 and 625 ft. The aggregate length of the working is about 
35,000 ft. There are 325 men employed. 

From the opening of the mine to the end of 1899, the amount pro- 
duced was 41,694 tons of ore, having a gross value of $3,837,360, which 
gave a net profit of $2,402,164 after deducting every expense. The fol- 
lowing table gives the tonnage and gross value since April, 1900: 


Gross Value. Per ton. 
$143,152 $47.75 
528,094 76.75 

aa es ie 257,057 62.17 

August Reais been 5 254,611 56.77 
September 258,557 53.17 


Totals 23,360 $1,441,471 $61.71 

The gold in the ore of this mine is found as a telluride. In the 
surface ores and in the uppermost workings decomposition has liberated 
the gold and it is found in the native condition, but in the deeper 
levees the tellurides appear, accompanied by fluorite or fluor spar, a 
purple mineral, the color of which is characteristic of many of the 
ores in the Cripple Creek District. In the deeper workings of the mine 
—that is, below the sixth level—the ores become more complex on 
account of an increased percentage of baser minerals, inclusive not 
only of iron pyrites, but also galena. This change does not appear to 
affect the richness of the ore as regards its gold contents, but it has 
a bearing on the metallurgical treatment because the increase in sul- 
phur adds to the cost of roasting the ore. 

The two tellurides common to the mine are sylvanite and calaverite 
Sylvanite is a double telluride containing both gold and silver, an 
average composition being 28 per cent. gold, 16 per cent. silver and 
56 per cent. tellurium. 

The Eikton Consolidated Mining and Milling Company’s property is 
situated on the south slope of Raven Hill, where the company has a 
holding of 70 acres, having lately increased the territory by absorbing 
the adjoining claims of the Raven Gold Mining Company and the 
Tornado Gold Mines Company. The company is now putting up a 
new shaft house and a new ore house and making many changes in the 
machinery. This has somewhat retarded the regular work in the mine 
but the new acquisitions and the convenience with which the properties 
can be developed as a whole by underground connections will lead to 
a larger output, and a more economical system of working the property 
in the future. 

The principal shaft is being equipped with a steel gallows frame 55 
ft. high, made by the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company, of Cleve- 
land. It carries a 6-ft. sheave with ring oil bearings. 

The new hoisting engine is a duplex Webster, Camp & Lane with 
Corliss valves and patent friction clutch; the cylinders are 20 by 48 
in., operating a Roebling flat steel cable 4 by % in., which is calculated 
for double-deck cages at 2,000 ft. There are 5 boilers made by the 
Denver Boiler and Sheet Iron Works Company, the Mine and Smelter 
Supply Company, and Hendrie & Bolthoff, with a total capacity of 625 
H. P. They are supplied with water: by a Warren Webster feed-water 
heater calculated for 750 H. P. There are 2 Knowles triple-expansion 
pumps at the 400-ft. level with a capacity for each of 700 gallons per 
minute. The water is pumped up to them by a Knowles compound 
with a capacity for 1,000 gallons at the 800-ft. level. There is also a 
Prescott pump at the same level, with a capacity for 800 gallons. There 
are 2 Norwalk compressors for 6 drills each, 1 Ingersoll Eclipse drill. 
34 and 4 Sullivan drills ranging from 24% to 3% in. An Acklin gen- 
erator of 110 volts is used for lighting purposes, while a Senn electric 
apparatus is used for signaling. The water hoisted amounts to nearly 
850 gallons per minute. There are 275 men employed. 

During the year ending May 31st, 1900, the gross production of the 
mine was 14,442 tons, having a gross value of $44.79 per ton. The total 
amount of work done was 2,217 ft., besides a great deal of work which 
was done in cutting stations for the pumps. The average cost of rail- 


road freight per ton was $2.82, while the average treatment charges was 
$8.37 per ton. 


THE DECISION OF THE GERMAN PATENT OFFICE REGARDING 
THE WETHERILL PATENTS FOR MAGNETIC 
CONCENTRATION. 


Since the novel process of separating weakly magnetic material by 
means of highly condensed magnetic fields, covered by United States 
Patent No. 555,792, granted to John Price Wetherhill, was first brought 
to the notice of the mining profession in 1896, the applications of this 
process have been constantly spreading. This has in several cases led to 
experiments by others with a view to constructing machines which, al- 
though differing somewhat in mechanical details, employ the same proc- 
ess and attempt to accomplish the results in which the gist of the 
Wetherill invention lies. 

In view of this, it will be of general interest to note the following de- 
cision of the German Patent Office, reached a short time ago in a suit 
brought by the Mechernicher Bergwerks-Aktien-Verein vs. Metallur- 
gische Gesellschaft, in which suit the validity of the Wetherill process 
patents was questioned. 

The Imperial Patent Office, after a minute examination of the com- 
plaint made against the validity of the German Wetherill Patent, and 
after hearing the parties concerned, has decided that: 

Claim 1 of the patent No. 92,212 covering the process of separating the 
so-called weakly magnetic substances by direct magnetization, is upheld; 
the wording of claims 2 and 3 it was found necessary to change so as to 
preclude a possible misinterpretation, the new context to express with- 
out ambiguity that the constructions covered by either of the two claims 
are patented only in so far as they serve for carrying out the process 
as defined by claim 1. The remaining claims were not assailed by the 
complaint. Costs are divided among the parties, viz.: Complainant to 
bear four-fifths, defendant one-fifth. 

The arguments in support of the decision are stated as follows: “For 
the consideration of the question, whether the process characterized by 
by claim 1 was new and patentable at the time of the application, it is 
immaterial that long before the date of application the existence of 


weakly magnetic and non-magnetic minerals was known, besides the 
strongly magnetic ores; likewise the classification given by M. Faraday 
60 years ago dividing all substances into two classes, paramagnetic and 
diamagnetic, since constituting a common acquisition of scientific and 
technical knowledge, is by no means prejudical to the patent. 

“The Application Department knowing these premises has allowed the 
first claim on the well-justified ground that Wetherill was the first to 
recognize the applicability of these known facts to the magnetic sep- 
aration of weakly magnetic substances, without first transforming them 
into the strongly magnetic state and to demonstrate their separation 
from non-magnetic substances upon a commercial scale. 

“Magnetic concentration up to the time of Wetherill was developed 
only to a very small extent and still more limited in its practical appli- 
cation. It was principally applied.to the dry concentration of iron ore 
which by roasting was convertible into ferroso-ferric oxide—FeO, Fe:0: 
—this being considered the only iron compound corresponding in its 


-magnetic properties to the native magnetite and separable by means of 


the magnet. 

“In Germany only a few works have attempted to concentrate by this 
method the spathic iron—FeO CO:—interspersed with zinc-blende. 

“This process involved the difficult task of converting the spathic iron 
by roasting into ferroso-ferric oxide (artificial magnetite). 

“It would be of no consequence to investigate here the difficulties con- 
nected with this operation and their chemical causes, may it suffice to 
mention that in many cases it was a complete failure, in most other in- 
stances it proved unsatisfactory in spite of great expense. The news 
that Wetherill’s process required nothing more than the ordinary crush- 
ing before separation avoiding the extremely difficult roasting process 
created great satisfaction among experts.. 

“Before Wetherill the efforts of specialists in this branch were guided 
on the one hand by the sole aim to improve the construction of the mag- 
netic apparatus utilizing the achievements of physical and electrical 
sciences; the progress made in metallurgy relating to the chemical na- 
ture of the roasting process on the other hand stimulating efforts toward 
converting iron compounds, thought to be practically non-magnetic into 
artificial magnetite. 

“This problem was simplified to a remarkable extent also from an 
economic point of view when Wetherill demonstrated the possibility of 
direct separation of the weakly magnetic substances. 

“The statement of the complainant relating to the alleged prior use of 
methods similar to the patented process producing essentially the same 
effects, is incorrect. Complainant has not given evidence in support of 
such statement. Referring especially to the old Buchanan separator the 
argument of the defendant has not been invalidated that the Buchanan 
separator before Wetherill’s application for the patent has never been 
applied to the separation of weakly magnetic substances from non-mag- 
netic admixtures. 

“Complainant moreover adduced a laboratory method for separating 
feebly magnetic substances from non-magnetic ones, which in some 
respects bears slight resemblance to the context of claim 1 of the dis- 
puted patent. This method, described by Mann in ‘Neues Jahrbuch fur 
Mineralogie, Geologie and Paleontologie,’ 1884, Volume 2, page 161, in its 
entirety, however, would not justify the annulment of claim 1 of the de- 
fendant’s patent. 

“In the first place the publication of Mann has no reference to con- 
centrating complex ores for technical or industrial purposes, but serves 
merely for solving an interesting mineralogical problem by analyzing 
the constituents of certain minerals, it being understood that no further 
utilization or technical application of the products was contemplated. 
A conclusion as to the practicability of Mann’s method for dry magnetic 
concentration of ores was by no means evident. 

“Furthermore magnetic concentration has to deal with entirely dif- 
ferent substances, with other classes of minerals than those which Mann 
experimented upon in connection with his research work. 

“Finally the method itself is in a number of points essentially different 
from the Wetherill process.” 


LEAD IN RUSSIA.—Deposits of lead ore have been discovered at 
Karpowka, in the Dniester District, Government of Podolia, mostly in 
silurian lime and sandstone. Steps have been taken to exploit this dis- 
covery, and an analysis of the ore has proved it to contain 77 per cent. 
metallic lead. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN RUSSIA.—A recent report gives the output 
ot coal in Russia for the six months ending June 30th as follows: Donetz 
Basin, 331,000,000 poods; Poland, 121,792,260; Oural, 12,592,452; Central 
Russia, 9,113,812; Caucasus, 2,085,043; total, 476,584,567 poods; which is 
equal to 7,806,455 metric tons. 

NEW COAL EXPLORATIONS IN FRANCE.—The scarcity of coal in 
France, with the circumstance that one-third the quamtity of fuel con- 
sumed by that country has to be imported, is greatly stimulating ex- 
ploration in several departments, says the London “Colliery Guardian.” 
In Isére the Compagnie des Mines d’Anthracite de la Mure has applied 
for the concession of anthracite that it has discovered on the territory 
of Motte-Saint-Martin and Notre-Dame-de-Vaulx; but it has been asked 
to carry out some additional prospecting works in support of the appli- 
cation. The Société Vaulxoise de Recherches d’Anthracite has applied 
fcr a concession of the anthracite deposit that it has discovered on the 
territory of the above-named communes with that of Saint-Jean-de- 
Vaulx; and a decree of May 2d last accorded it the Majeuil concession, 
extending over 540 hectares. In the Vaulx Valley two rival companies 
—Mortier & Compagnie and Chavanne & Compagnie—have put down a 
shaft and borehole respectively, for proving the anthracite deposits on 
lands not conceded and not applied for by the above-named companies; 
but at present no satisfactory result has been obtained. On the Plateau 
of La Mure a shaft has been sunk to the coal-measure shales of Féteny 
by M. Mallet, engineer, of Saint-Etienne; and in the Oisans Basin work- 
ing is being carried on in the concessions of Combe-Gillarde, Erpie, 
Combe-Charbonniére and the Mas des Combes. 
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THE SANTA RITA COPPER MINES, NEW MEXICO. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by W. C. Potter. 





The copper mines of Santa Rita, located 14 miles east of Silver City, 
New Mexico, began the production of copper long before the American 
prospector had come into being. According to accounts found in the 
archives of the City of Mexico, the mines were abandoned by the Span- 
iards in 1780, having been operated by them for many years previous 
to that date, as is shown by the size of the dumps at the old work- 
ings. 

History relates that two Spanish lieutenants, Romero and Charasco, 
with a number of Mexican peons and some few soldiers, held the mines 
against the Apache Indians and worked them in spite of their hostility. 
Two old adobe forts, shown in the accompanying photographs, are still 
to be seen located among the buildings occupied by the present com- 
pany. These two, with another recently demolished, are capable of 
holding 50 men or more, and according to the historians were often put 
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left about the property by leasers and former owners. The water 
question, one of the most serious difficulties to contend with, has been 
recently solved by encountering a stream of 11 miners’ inches in sink- 
ing one of the shafts. This supply continues and furnishes a material 
almost as valuable as copper ore in this region. 

The mines support a population of about 500 Mexicans and 200 Ameri- 


cans. The camp is reached by a spur from the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF MINING LAW.* 





By Charles J. Alford. 





Alluvial gold mining is naturally the work of the independent indi- 
vidual miner, and its value in attracting a population to hitherto un- 
populated countries is certainly very great; but to a country generally 
this appears to be its only value, as royalties or rents of alluvial claims 


to good use in the hard battles with the Apaches. 


are always difficult and often impossible to collect, and the riches ob- 


The Spaniards hoisted fheir ore on the backs of the miners, as is 


proved by the discovery of some of their buckskin sacks in the old 





GENERAL VIEW OF SANTA RITA CAMP. 





OLD ADOBE ForT, SANTA RITA. 





CONCENTRATOR AND LEACHING PLANT, SANTA RITA. 


workings. The ore was carefully sorted and then packed by means 
of burros either to Chihuahua or the City of Mexico. History also tells 
us that a large cave occurred in the workings, killing 14 Mexicans, and 
that on this account, and the difficulties with the Indians, work was 
finally stopped on the mines. Ample evidence of this cave is shown 
on the surface even to-day. 

The present company, the stock of which is largely owned in Boston, 
is developing these mines after a systematic manner for the first time 
in their history. Three shafts are being sunk by the company and drifts 
being run to connect them, while about 40 leasers are sinking shafts on 
the territory thrown open to them. Some of these are working con- 
siderable forces on their leases. All of the leasers agree to sell their 
ore, which runs above 10 per cent. in copper, for $1 a unit to the com- 
pany, which takes it on the dumps. 

The territory owned by the mining company comprises an area of 
about 1 square mile, the center portion of which is reserved for devel- 
opment, while the remainder is thrown open to leasers. The ore oc- 
curs in a stockwork of veins in a very soft, decomposed, porphyritic 
rock, the veins varying in width from knife-blade seams of native cop- 
per to bodies of low-grade oxidized ore of 6 or 8 ft. in width. The ore 
is of almost all varieties, including a considerable quantity of native 
copper, but the carbonates and oxides predominate at present depths. 

A 90-ton concentrator, in connection with which is a plant for leach- 
ing the tailings with sulphuric acid, is working on the various old dumps 


OLD Fort, HoIst AND Dump, SANTA RITA. 


tained on gold diggings are soon dissipated. It is not necessary to 
discuss this subject here. As the more remote corners of the world 
are becoming quickly opened up, the chances of discovering important 
alluvial diggings near to any important centers of civilization pass 
away, and with them the necessity for considering the laws which were 
framed for their regulation. We shall more usefully occupy our time 
in considering those which apply particularly to the mining of metal- 
liferous minerals in veins or other analogous deposits. 

An analysis of the mining laws of the world shows a grouping of the 
principles of their construction under two great primary heads: (1) 
That under which the owner of mining property, be that owner the state 
or a private individual, has the right to grant concessions of such min- 
ing property to individuals or corporations at discretion. This, for the 
sake of convenience, we will call the “Concession” system. (2) That 
under which any individual has the right to locate, on discovery or 
otherwise, certain limited areas of mining ground, and, under certain 
conditions, to hold, work, or deal with the same. This we will call 
the “Claim” system. The concession system had its origin in ancient 
days in the rights of kings and feudatory lords to the mineral prod- 
ucts of the ground, and to the disposal of them, and it prevails at 
present, in a more or less modified form, under all the ancient civiliza- 


*Abstract of paper read before the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, in 
London, October 17th. 
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tions of the world. Public attention has of late years been so much 
centered on the newer countries of the world, where the claim system 
is in use, that some persons may be surprised to learn that more than 
five-sixths of the mining areas of the world are worked under con- 
cessions. Its great advantage is that as the State or other owner of the 
ground has the right to grant or withhold mining rights at discretion, 
they are usually only granted to those who have the means to do good 
work, and the cases before described in connection with the working- 
man mine owner do not occur. The claim system originated in the 
early days of mining in the Western States of North America. Great 
numbers of energetic men in the earlier years of the present century 
rushed to the alluvial fields of California, and later on to those of 
Australia, where, for the sake of public peace, some arrangement had 
to be made on the spot to determine the ground which it was allow- 
able for a man to hold, and the conditions under which he could hold 
it. Hence arose the “claim.” Then the necessity for a controlling 
power close at hand gave rise to the “warden,” with his summary pow- 
ers of confiscation and protection. As the alluvial mining waned, and 
was succeeded by vein mining, the system was continued, with some 
modifications, until upon it grew up the present mining law of the 
United States of America, from which several other modern codes have 
been more or less copied. 

We will not proceed to review very briefly the principles of mining 
law of the various more important countries of the world with the 
view of classifying them under the above headings, and, to some ex- 
tent, of appreciating the general bearing of thei rfundamental tenets. 

The United Kingdom.—Our home laws need but little notice here, 
as, with the exception of gold and silver, the property in minerals is 
vested in the owner of the soil, who has a right to lease them on terms 
at his own discretion. Gold and silver are technically the property of 
the Crown, and when worked at all are worked on coucessions granted 
by the Government. There is no codified mining law, and but little 
statutory legislation on the subject; such as there is relates to in- 
spection and working, and partakes more of the nature of regulations 
than of law, and legal questions are generally based on the decisions 
of the courts in bygone cases. 

France and French Colonies.—Concessions by Government—usually 
to first applicants—surface owner has certain rights to royalty and 
taxes, which are partly fixed and partly proportionate to output or 
profits. Prospecting is only allowed by surface owners, or, in certain 
cases, by authority of the Government, when the surface owner has 
right to indemnity. Cencessions are granted entirely at the option of 
the Government, and there is always much Government control. 

Germany and German Colonies.—Concessions by Government, usually 
to first discoverer or first applicant. Royalty on gross produce of mine 
to the Government. Prospecting is allowed anywhere under certain 
restrictions, but the proprietor of the scil has to be indemnified. In 
case the surface owner declines to allow prospecting on any reasonable 
terms, the Government may authorize it at discretion under restric- 
tions. In different parts of the empire there are special regulations 
regarding certain minerals. 

Austria-Hungary.—Concessions by Government on much the same 
lines as in Germany, but the royalty usually takes the form of a per- 
manent tax on the net revenue of the mine, and prospecting is only 
allowed by permission of the Government, by whom prospecting areas 
are granted. 

Italy.—Concessions by Government. In some parts with preference 
to surface owner, and in others with preference to discoverer. Pros- 
pecting rights are granted under certain restrictions, and a royalty 
of about 10 per cent. of the net produce of the mine is imposed, with 
a small fixed tax on area. 

Spain.—Concessions by Government to discoverer, subject only to 
rent and royalty, otherwise permanent. Royalty about 1 per cent. 
on gross production, with a fixed rent on area. Prospecting only 
allowed by permission of Government. 

Portugal.—Concessions by Government to discoverer, with certain 
rights to surface owner. Prospecting by Government permission only. 
Royalty about 10 per cent. on net produce of mine, half of which goes 
to surface owner, if any; also a small fixed rent according to area. 

Russia.—Gold, silver and platinum belong to the Government, and 
ean only be worked by imperial concession on terms determined by 
the concession. Other minerals can be worked or concessioned by 
surface owner under Government restrictions. There are very large 
areas of Government lands in Russia, and the Government exercises a 
strict control over the working and disposal of minerals. 

Turkey.—Metalliferous minerals can be worked only on a royal con- 
cession, on terms stated in the concession. All laws are very uncer- 
tainly administered in Turkey, and everything depends upon the favor, 
or otherwise, of the local authorities. 

Spanish America.—including almost the whole of North and South 
America, with the exception of the United States and Canada. In these 
countries any inhabitant may obtain a Government concession to ex- 
plore or work mines. Concession usually granted by preference to 
the surface owner, if any, or to the discoverer or first applicant. A 
fixed rent on area and a royalty on gross production are generally im- 
posed, failure of a regular payment of which is the only circumstance 
which can invalidate the title. 

British India.—Concessions are granted by Government for work- 
ing metalliferous minerals on Government lands, and private. lands 
may be expropriated for mining purposes on certain conditions, and 
on compensating the owner. Regulations regarding prospecting and 
royalties have lately been promulgated in several of the provinces 
of India, but the general principle is that concessions are only revocable 
on non-payment of taxes, rents or royalties. 

Japan has a rather complete mining law on the basis of concessions 
with title only abrogable on non-payment of imposts, or political dis- 
ability, but no foreigner can hold mining property or take part in any 
association or company which holds it. 

The Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti.—All landed and mineral rights 
are vested in the native chiefs, but no contracts made with them are 


recognized without the consent of the Colonial Government, who will, 
at discretion, register the contract and grant a certificate of title. 

The above list comprises all the older countries of the world, and 
covers more than five-sixths of its mining areas. In these the conces- 
sion system, as previously defined, prevails, the conditions of tenure 
are arranged to suit each respective case,‘and the title to the property 
is adequately secured. 


We now come to consider a group of countries in which the prin- 
ciples of mining law show a gradual passing from the concession into 
the claim system, with a corresponding lessening of the fixity of tenure 
and security of title. 

The Transvaal.—Metalliferous minerals belong to the State. Certain 
districts are proclaimed by the Government as gold-fields, and on 
these any person may locate claims, each measuring about 400 by 150 
ft., according to certain regulations. In certain cases arrangements 
are made for long leases of areas of mining ground. The rent of each 
claim is 10s. per month, and there is no obligation of continuous work, 
the claims only becoming forfeitable on non-payment of rent. The 
regulations also provide for prospecting and diggers’ licenses, alluvial 
claims, mill sites, water rights, alluvial digging, residential sites, and 
a number of other matters. If honestiy and adequately administered, 
which, unfortunately, has not hitherto been the case, the system of 
the Transvaal would form by far the most promising of modern min- 
ing laws for countries suitable, in climate and other conditons, for occu- 
pation by the working European. 

Cape Colony.—Metalliferous minerals on Government lands are work- 
able on monthly claim licenses by persons holding the prescribed dig- 
gers’ licenses. Continuous work is, theoretically, enforced, and un- 
worked claims are forfeitable. Minerals on private lands, unless spe- 
cially reserved by the Government, are at the disposal of the land- 
owner, but may be expropriated by the Government for working under 
certain circumstances. : 

Natal.—In the case of land in occupation prior to 1887, minerals be- 
long to, and may be dealt with by, the landowner. In all other cases 
they belong to the Crown and the Government proclaims certain areas 
as gold-fields on which any duly licensed person may prospect and 
locate claims on prescribed conditions, rent and royalties. Claims are 
forfeitable on non-continuation of work. 

There has hitherto been little development of metalliferous mining 
in South Africa, outside of the Transvaal. Were there to be any im- 
portant progress, a revision of mining law in these colonies would be- 
come necessary. 

Canada.—In the eastern provinces, with few exceptions, minerals are 
the property of the surface owner, be that the Government or a private 
individual, and concessions or leases are granted by, and the royalties 
accrue to, the same. In the central and western provinces, generally, 
mining rights are reserved to the Government, and a mining law analo- 
gous to that of the United States prevails, with the important difference 
that in all cases the boundaries of properties are perpendicular, and 
the pernicious system of giving rights to follow veins underground 
beyond the surface limits of the property is not in force. 

United States of America.—The law varies somewhat in different 
States of the Union. In the Eastern States certain mining rights are 
reserved to the surface owner; but in the Western States, where the, 
most important mining districts are situated, mines become the prop- 
erty of the discoverer, he being a citizen of the United States, and 
the tenure of the property in its earlier stages depends upon the exe- 
cution of a certain value of work upon the ground during each year. 
After a certain value of work has been done, the owner can obtain a 
“patent,” which constitutes a sound and indefeasible title. This is 
the one saving condition of the whole system, as however uncertain 
the prelirninary stages may be, there is always a prospect of a valid 
title in the end. There are certain technical regulations regarding 
the following of mineral veins on dips, spurs and angles beyond the 
perpendicular boundaries of the property, and others regulating the 
claim boundaries by the position of the vein, which are troublesome, 
as affording a constant incentive to fraud, and consequent legal ac- 
tions; but on the whole, the principle of the law appears to be suitable 
to the conditions of the country and people. 

The Australasian Colonies appear in the beginning to have copied the 
United States mining law to some extent, but the development of dem- 
ocratic principles on a wild scale has produced the most pernicious 
system of procedure which has probably ever been developed. In the 
first instance, mines become the property of the discoverer, but are 
held on the condition of the continuous employment of a certain num- 
ber of men per acre of ground held; these are the so-called “labor 
conditions.””’ The rights of tenure, and all matters connected with 
mining, are subject to the almost irresponsible control of a local and 
poorly-paid official called the warden, and it speaks volumes for the 
integrity of these men that so few glaring injustices have yet been 
perpetrated. At the will of the warden properties can be declared for- 
feited, or protection and exemptions can be granted, the labor condi- 
tions made practically impossible, or relaxed to nothing, and pay- 
ments suspended, enforced or remitted. In the early days of the 
country, when the mining districts were isolated and the means of 
communication with the centers of civilization irregular and slow, 
it was necessary to place great discretionary power in the hands of 
local authorities and to allow them more or less to administer the law 
according to local and temporary requirements; but this was but a 
necessary evil which ought to have been altered as soon as circum- 
stances permitted, and a well-understood invariable law, with no ex- 
emptions from its provisions, promulgated and enforced. A law to 
the provisions of which ill-defined exemptions are necessary is, prima 
facie, a bad law. 

The system of labor conditions was introduced for the twofold rea- 
son of preventing the holding of mining property unworked, and also 
to promote the continuous employment of workmen; but for both 
of these purposes it has signally failed. Owing to the constant exercise 
of the prerogative of exemption by the wardens the objects of the 
system are frustrated, and innumerable properties lie idle waiting a 
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buyer at a more or less exorbitant price, while the men who are sup- 
posed to be earning wages on them go to swell the ranks of the un- 
employed and become a burden on the State. The system carries within 
itself the elements of failure, in that no law can possibly be framed 
to cover all the conditions under which men can be bound to work 
or employers bound to employ them. To make such conditions effect- 
ive, the law would have to fix and enforce a rate of wages, then to 
compel men to work, and to regulate and enforce the quantity and 
quality of the work to be done for the wage, and so on through an 
ever-lengthening vista of logical consequences to absurdity. Neither 
does this Australian system of labor conditions promote the employ- 
ment of labor better than any other system, for while work goes on 
upon a mine labor must be employed, and usually a far larger num- 
ber of men than provided for by the law—at least, after the first in- 
itiatory work is completed; while to employ a large number of men on 
such development work as sinking a deep shaft or driving a long adit, 
is generally impossible. To enforce the employment of useless labor 
would probably only result in the abandonment of the property, and 
the object of the law would be defeated by itself. 

We have now briefly reviewed the principles of the mining law of 
the most important countries of the world; from that of the older 
countries where, by the concession system, the title to mining property 
is, theoretically at least, secure under circumstances within the con- 
trol of the holder, down to that of the system of labor conditions which 
confers no security at all. We will now pass on to the last part of our 
subject and consider the principles of mining law applicable to— 

The Chartered Companies.—The more important of these are the 
British South Africa, the British East Africa, Nyassa, North Borneo 
and Mozambique companies. All these administer territory in more 
or less tropical countries which, with the exception perhaps of the 
more southern parts of the territory of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, can never become the permanent home of the European working 
man. The conditions of these countries, climatic and ethnological, 
render the presence of the ordinary strolling independent prospector 





KILBOURNE & JACOBS MINE CAR. 


undesirable, apart from the detrimental results of his operations, and 
the development of the mineral resources of these countries would be 
far better carried out by capitalized corporations. 

In all countries the conditions prevailing must determine the prin-,. 


ciples of their mining law. Where the white man cannot work well 
and economically, the black or yellow man must take his place. Wheres 
the conditions of climate and contact with native races render thee 


presence of the lower class of white men undesirable in independent 
positions, such should only be admitted under the control of those 
who can be made responsible for their well being and their personal 
conduct. Fortunately the mining laws of these chartered companies 
are all, up to the present, more or less tentative, and by the time their 
mining industries have developed any considerable proportions we 
may hope that they will have seriously considered the principles on 
which their laws should be framed. 

The first principles of any mining law are, firstly, the right of the 
mine holders to a title to their property which is absolutely secure so 
long as they fulfill certain conditions altogether within their own 
control; and secondly, the right of the State to certain rents and roy- 
alties, and to the continuation of work on the mines whereby national 
capital, represented by property and labor, is not left unemployed. 
The means for securing these have been here, in a very superficial 
manner, suggested. In conclusion, the author would plead for the 
better recognition of capitalized corporations, as apart from the indi- 
vidual working miner, in the framing of new or redrafting of old min- 
ing laws. 


A STEEL ORE CAR. 





The illustration herewith represents one of the very latest patterns of 
steel ore cars built by the Kilbourne & Jacobs Manutacturing Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio. These cars have met with much favor in the Coeur 
d’Alene and other mining distr.cts of the West. The car is simple in 
design and is made of the best steel, equipped with either Anaconda 
wheels and axles or the McUaskell wheels and axles. The capacity of 
the car shown is 26 cu. ft.; length of box, 48 in.; width, 34 in.; depth, 
28 in. The sides, ends and bottom are of %4-in. steel, 4 2 by %4-in. oval 
iron straps bracing the bottom. The extreme outside dimensions’ are: 
57 in. long, 38 in. wiae and 48 in. high. The wheels are chilled face 
and 12 in. in diameter. The axles are of 244-in. round steel. The gauge 
of track required for these cars is 18 in. The entire car weighs 1,355 
lbs. 
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THE EXPLOSION OF THE RED-ASH COLLIERY, FAYETTE 
COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA.* 





By W. N. Page. 





The Red-Ash colliery was the scene, March 6th, 1900, of an explosion 
by which some 50 men were killed or wounded, and much property 
was injured or destroyed. On March 19th, the earliest date at which 
entrance was practicable, I examined the mine with the view of deter- 
mining the extent, cause and point of origin of the explosion, and 
with the permission of Mr. F. Howald, the manager, and the owners 
of the property, for whom the examination was made, I present in this 
paper some results of that examination, comprising the essential por- 
tions of my report to them. 

The Red-Ash colliery, situated on the south side of New River, next 
below the Rush Run Mine, with which the underground workings are 
connected, is a drift-mine, the entrance to which is on a slope, about 
500 ft. above the river. (Fig. 1 is a plan of the workings, in which the 
points where human bodies were found are designated by numbers.) 

The main entry has been driven north about 4,000 ft. from the surface, 
with parallel entries on either side from the fourth set of cross-entries, 
interrupted by a squeeze—marked “Fault” on the plan—cross-entries 
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PLAN OF RED ASH COLLIERY, WEST VIRGINIA. 


and about 70 ft. of chain-pillar between the parallels. Except where 
have been driven east and west at intervals of 400 ft., with parallel 
air-ways, constituting a complete double-entry system, remarkably reg- 
ular and uniform, aside from the squeeze referred to. About 75 ft. west 
of the entrance, an exhaust-fan, built by Messrs. Thayer, of Charleston, 
W. Va., is located in the mouth of the parallel air-way on the left or 
west side of the main entry, which parallel is broken by the squeeze, 
but connected at the fourth set of cross-entries, through workings to 
the westward, giving about the same effect as if the air-way had been 
continuous. I did not measure the efficiency of this fan; but the mine- 
workings have been planned for an excellent system of ventilation, 
which should be ample for every requirement, with any standard cen- 
trifugal machine proportioned to the work. The fan is driven by 
compressed air, which is frequently used for such purposes, and I un- 
derstand that several others of the same model and make are employed 
in the district, giving satisfactory results. Under the plan of ventila- 
tion, the main entry is the intake, with an average cross-section of 
about 6 by 12 ft., or 72 sq. ft. of area, which is more than enough for 
the safe working-requirements of the mine. The current is directed 
to the head of the intake, where it is split, and conducted across the 
face of the workings to the east and west, through a system of trap 
doors, brattices and stoppings; that on the east returning through an 
overcast at the fourth cross-entry. With the double entries and break- 
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throughs from room to room, as shown on the plan, there is no reason 
why the circulation should not have been as nearly perfect as any 
artificial system of ventilation can be made, as the entries and air-ways 
are unusually straight, with ample cross-sectional areas to reduce fric- 
tion and resistance to a minimum. I feel safe in saying, therefore, that 
if there was lack of circulation at the time of the explosion, it cannot 
be attributed to any defect in the system or the general plan of the 
mine-workings. 

The main entry showed no evidence of unusual heat or flame, beyond 
what might be expected along the intake, from an ignition of gases 
in some other part of the mine; the heated air and flame being neces- 
sarily thrown toward this entry, as offering the line of least resistance 
to daylight. Beyond the ninth cross-entries, the force had been exerted 
toward the face or inward, and from these entries, outward, everything 
had been swept toward the entrance like shot from the barrel of a gun 
—to which this entry may be likened, the expanded air and gases in 
the extensive workings representing those of the enlarged powder- 
chamber of the gun. From the 5th cross-entry there were three escapes 
for the pressure they produced, the main entry being the shortest, and 
the only straight one. .. second was the parallel air-way on the west 
(left), which turned squarely to the west at the 4th entry, and had to 
pass through the “squeeze” by a devious route, before reaching daylight 
at the fan, which also operated to obstruct this outlet. The third way 
was down the west 5th entry to the Rush Run workings. Between these 
and the Red-Ash there was a brattice, or stopping, which was blown 
out; and in addition to which there must necessarily have been, in that 
direction, other resistance due to old workings. 

The walls and roof of the main entry were covered with white dust 
from the floor, showing that the clay in the tracks and road-beds had 
been swept out through this channel with considerable force. At the 
4th cross-entry the overcast timbers were blown straight down, showing 
that the contracted area of the stone drift through the squeeze had 
dammed back the force and equalized the pressure from the east work- 
ings, the return from which was through the overcast at this point. 

The 4th cross-entry east shows the effect of heat, as if it had been 
filled with flame, the ribs and roof being covered with coked dust. The 
indications here also point to the conclusion that the forces were 
dammed back by the stone drift, which probably gave the flame more 
time for action. At the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th cross-entries the doors 
on the west were blown in, and down the main entry, toward daylight; 
while those on the opposite side were thrown eastward toward the 
faces of the workings. The door of the 8th west entry was found several 
hundred feet down the main entry, toward No. 7, and the six men 
found at point 18 on the plan, as well as the cars wrecked there, evi- 
denced a violent force from the west, coming down this 8th cross-entry. 
On the main entry at No. 2 west, 5 bodies were found badly mangled 
and burned. As this point is near the beginning of the stone drift, 
the force and heat were probably concentrated by the contracted area 
inside, but had room to expand through the old workings toward the 
outcrop, before reaching the entrance. Enormous forces were exerted 
down the 19th and 20th rooms, coming from the direction of No. 4, with 
which they were connected by break-throughs. The tracks and every- 
thing movable, including a Harrison mining machine, were thrown out. 
of these rooms against the rib of No. 5 entry, where the force seems 
to have been divided, one part being directed toward the face of the 
entry, the other toward the main entry. There are only two ways of 
accounting for this curious reversal of forces. One is, by supposing 
that a local pocket of gas was fired, and followed the line of least re- 
sistance, which must have been toward No. 5, possibly on account of 
the stone drift; and the other is the assumption of a secondary or later 
explosion, due to either a pocket or fire-damp, or of carbon monoxide, 
known as ‘“‘white-damp” by miners, which might have been produced 
by reduction of the carbon dioxide, or “black-damp,” passing over the 
red-hot carbon, of the presence of which there is ample evidence in both 
the 4th and the 5th entries. A molecule of carbon dioxide (COz), in pass- 
ing over red-hot carbon (in this case, coke) takes up another atom of 
carbon in chemical combination, making two molecules of carbon mon- 
oxide (2CO), which is a combustible (and when mixed with air before 
ignition, an explosive) gas, being the principal constituent of the fur- 
nace-gases used for heating the blast and boilers at all modern iron 
blast-furnaces. The latter alternative strikes me as the more reason- 
able, as the partial vacuum, created by the first explosion, would have 
directed the line of least resistance from these rooms inward, or toward 
No. 5, a fact hard to account for without such a partial vacuum. As 
a further evidence that there was little resistance from within, this 
force seems to have been expended to the east, before reaching the 
face of the entry, near which a car was found standing on the track, 
with a sheet of white paper stuck in the side, neither of which had 
been disturbed; consequently the direction of least resistance must 
have been westward and inward. 

Entries 6 and 7 east, as already observed, had their doors blown 
eastward, showing that the force originated in or beyond the main entry, 
and not in these east workings, in which there is little evidence of 
violent disturbance, though coked dust on the walls and roof shows 
flame and heat. No. 8 east was little disturbed by heat or force, espe- 
cially near the faces of the workings; and I am confident that the 
explosion did not originate in these or any other workings east of 
the main entry. 

The faces of the main, parallel, and cross-entries No. 9 all show the 
effects of considerable force, coming up the west parallel from No. 8; 
and the intersection of this parallel with No. 9 west is indicated as the 
point at which the greatest force of the explosion was exerted within 
the mine. On entry No. 8 west, near the mouth of the second room 
shown in Fig. 1, the waves of force were projected in every direction; 
the track and timbers having been thrown east and west on the entry, 
and north and south through the rooms and air-ways. As no other 
point in the mine exhibited like conditions, it is reasonable to assume 
this as the origin of the explosion; and, in my opinion, the gas was 
first lighted at or near this point. Everything was swept through this 
room No. 7 entry with great violence; the indications being that the 
forces directed south through this room, east to the main entry, and 
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north up the parallel air-way, were about equal, while that along the 
entry to the west was breeched by the faces of the workings, distant 
only a few hundred feet in that direction. All indications in the west 
workings point to the movements of the forces from that point to 
daylight along the lines of least resistance, through rooms, air-ways and 
main entry, and along No. 5 west, in both directions; eastward to the 
main entry, and westward to the Rush Run Mine. The workings being 
extensive, there were large areas to receive the expanded gases; and 
a considerable portion of the forces had evidently been thus dissipated 
by the time they reached No. 5 cross-entry; otherwise, the fan would 
probably have been demolished. 

The primary cause of the explosion was evidently fire-damp, a car- 
buretted hydrogen gas, the principal constituent of which is CHs, or 
marsh-gas. We know that a mechanical mixture of more than one 
part of this gas to 14 of atmospheric air is explosive—the most explosive 
proportion being about 1:9.5. With more than 15 or less than 5 parts 
of air to 1 of gas, the mixture is not explosive; but by reason of the 
diffusion of gases, this mixture must always be found variable where 
there is any ventilation or circulation of air. As all coal will give off 
at least its own volume of gas (and some coal much more), its presence 
is easily accounted for, and would be detected in all coal mines, but 
for its tendency to escape through every crack and crevice toward 
higher outlets, owing to its density being less than that of air. Taking 
the density of air as unity, that of methane, or marsh-gas, is 0.559, 
or a little more than one-half as great. If sufficient time is allowed, air 
and fire-damp will make a complete mechanical mixture, according to 
the law of diffusion of gases; but the latter is usually found at the 
top in mine-workings, owing to lack of time for complete diffusion, 
before the gas is removed by natural or artificial ventilation. In coal 
mines above water level, where the covering can crack, or break, fire- 
damp is rarely noticed in workings with less than a mile of the escarp- 
ment, or outcrop. Within this limit it is carried off by the usual meth- 
ods of ventilation, assisted by the movement of cars, the upward escape 
by levity, through crevices, etc.; but below water level, or where the 
lines of escarpment embrace larger areas, with a heavy, unyielding 
cover, gas may usually be expected to give more or less trouble. 

At Red Ash there is no escarpment northward or westward, in the 
direction of the workings, for many miles, and the overlying rocks are 
too massive to break, in consequence of which gas had been found 
within 4,000 ft. of the entrance, and was probably given off freely in all 
the workings inside, and including the 8th cross-entry. During a period 
when the fan was idle, on Monday night, there must have been in these 
workings an accumulation of gas and a mixture of it with air, which 
by the operation of the fan on Tuesday morning was started back 
in the return air-course, where it was met by a naked light on the 8th 
west entry near the main return air-way. About sufficient time (30 
minutes) had elapsed, since the starting of the fan, for the air to travel 
down the intake, 4,000 ft. of the main entry, and back on the return 
to the point indicated—the total travel being about 4,500 ft., which 
would make the velocity about 150 ft. per minute, and (taking the 
section of main entry at 72 sq. ft.) would be equivalent to a volume 
of nearly 10,800 cu. ft. per minute—probably as much, or more than 
as much, as the fan was doing on the start. 

The theoretical requirements for ventilation given by Andre, in his 
“Practical Treatise on Coal Mining,” a standard authority for the world, 
are 24 cu. ft. of air per minute for each man and light, 72 for each horse, 
192 for each 1 1b. of powder burned, 100 for each cu. ft. of coal mined, 
and 1 cu. ft. per minute for each square yard of coal-surface in the 
mine. 

Assuming that 150 men were employed underground in the Red-Ash 
colliery, with 15 horses or mules, that 12 lbs. of powder were burned 
per hour, and 18 cu. ft. of coal were mined per minute (or 400 tons in 
10 hours); and that 1,000 sq. yd. of coal surface was exposed, a simple 
calculation will show that 10,000 cu. ft. of air per minute would be 
required to satisfy Andre’s requirements. But this would leave no 
factor of safety, whereas such a factor, of 2 to 5—according to actual 
tests of the amount of gas produced in the mine—should be allowed. 

From the effects observed, I think the dust had little or no influence 
on the primary cause, though it must necessarily play an important part 
in all explosions, when the gas is once ignited, by adding to the forces 
evolved. I was satisfied from all I could see and hear, that the general 
plan and conduct of this mine was fully up to the standard of the New 
River District, and above the average in many respects. The presence 
of gas in dangerous quantities, however, was not fully realized, conse- 
quently some of the expense and precautions for a nighly gaseous mine 
were omitted. Nor could the precautions necessary for such conditions 
have been instituted, in my opinion, without a loss at the prevailing 
market prices, as the additional costs would necessarily have exceeded 
the profits. 

Both the operators and operatives of this district are unaccustomed 
to gaseous mines, and both must be educated to the requirements. 
The operator may comply strictly with every requirement, regardless 
of cost; yet the ignorance or carelessness of a single operative may 
bring about disaster without warning, and none may live to tell the 
tale. Many such cases are on record, and nothing but time, strict at- 
tention, and experiece, will provide an adequate remedy. 

As already observed, I did not measure the volume of air handled by 
the fan during my visit. Under the conditions as I understand them, 
however, the capacity of the fan would have had little effect upon the 
result, as it was not running more than 30 minutes before the explo- 
sion. The larger the capacity of the fan, the sooner the gases would 
have been drawn out and the mine rendered safe; but the danger ex- 
isted as long as they remained in the return, where they were liable 
to ignition anywhere between the fan and the working-faces whert 
they had been generated or accumulated. 


AN OLD COLLIER.—The oldest collier now running regularly on 
the British coast is the steamer “Carbon” of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which 
was built in 1855. The vessel was recently sold for $11,500, and is in 
good condition. 
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THE IMPROVED WITTE GASOLINE HOIST. 





The latest improved Witte gas and gasoline hoist will use any grade 
of gas or liquid fuei capable of generating heat; it is shown in the cut 
herewith. ‘lnis machine is a compact and well-proportioned hoist and 
so designed that it is easy to make adjustments or repairs. It is self- 
contained, the bed having bolted to it the engine and all the working 
parts, levers included; thus only one foundation is necessary. Six foun- 
dation bolts fasten down the machine. The crank shafts are very heavy 
but are reduced where drive pulleys are attached, so that the key-way 
does not interfere. A loose drum is bushed with phosphor-bronze. 
Bearings have large spring grease cups to properly lubricate them. The 
gears being on the outside of the bed can therefore be changed to any 
ratio of speed required for different classes of work. The hoist is so 
constructed that different sized drums may be furnished for different 
classes of work. The hand levers are so arranged that the tripping de- 
vice will operate with the palm of the hand or fingers by simply chang- 
ing a pin. 

There are 6 key seats for the adjustment of the power thrust-screw, 
the speeder attachment being on the inner side of the fly-wheel, permit- 


The revenue account is as follows: 
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105,251 
£439,997 

The profit and loss account shows as follows: Net balance as above, 
£489,997, less exchange, £2,152, leaving net, £487,845; interest and 
transfer fees, £2,224; total, £490,069. The charges were: London office 
expenses, £9,274; dividends, 40 per cent., £400,003; income tax, £706; 
total, £409,983, leaving a balance of £80,086. 

A circular from the London office, under date of October 25th, says: 


Net balance 





GASOLINE HOIst MADE BY THE 


ting easy starting. The engine is dowel-pinned on the hoist bed to 
prevent any movement whatever. A variation of 100 per cent. can easily 
be obtained by the use of the speeder. The two fly-wheels of the engine 
are close up to their main bearings, preventing springing of the crank 
shaft. The hoister bed being of the box frame type does not admit of 
any springing. The engine and hoist are both constructed in parts as a 
high-grade machine, permitting economical repairs. In distant and in- 
accessible parts of the country this is a valuable consideration. 

Full instructions and drawings accompany each machine so that an 
inexperienced person may be able to properly install the machine with- 
out assistance from the factory. The hoist is furnished complete wi?th 
necessary tanks, pipes, fittings, etc., everything ready to be set up and 
run. They are sold under a guarantee for five years against all defective 
workmanship and material; this also is intended to cover proper design 
of the machine,‘which has been thoroughly tested by hard usage in hun- 
dreds of plants and at all altitudes up to 14,000 ft. above sea level. En- 
gines are also built in sections for burro transportation at a very small 
extra expense. 

The engine, which is shown in the accompanying illustration, is built 
by the Witte Iron Works Company, of Kansas City. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Stratton’s Independence, Limited, Colorado. 


This company has just issued from the London office a report covering 
the period of 14 months, from May Ist, 1899, to June 30th, 1900. The 
report gives the figures only in sterling, with no comments. 

The balance sheet, as of June 30th, shows liabilities as follows: Shares 
issued (authorizeu, £1,100,000), £1,000,007; accounts and balances pay- 
able, £35,114; profit and loss, balance, £80,086; total, £1,115,207. The 
assets were: Cost of property—mine and land, £973,001; buildings and 
plant, £26,999—£1,000,000; ore and supplies on hand, £11,359; balances 
due, £28,663; cash, £75,185; total, £1,115,207. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CoMPANY., 


‘‘At a meeting of the directors held October 15th, the sixth interim divi- 
dend was declared for the quarter to September 30th last, at the rate of 
40 per cent. per annum, being 2s. per share, less income tax. The pay- 
ment of this dividend makes a total of £566,670 distributed to the share- 
holders for the 17 months since the incorporation of the company. 

“With reference to the general meeting the consulting engineer, Mr. 
T. A. Rickard, who had come to London to attend the general meeting, 
was unexpectedly called away on professional business, and the meeting 


- was postponed, as the directors thought it would be of great interest to 


the shareholders to have Mr. Rickard’s verbal statement on the position 
and prospects of the mine. Mr. Rickard is expected to return to Lon- 
don about the end of November, when it is the intention of the directors 
to hold the general meeting.” 

Mr. Rickard’sailed from New York last week and is now in London. 
Certain important statements will be made at the meeting accounting 
for the recent decline in the stock. We shall refer to this in our next 
issue. 


REINFORCED CAST-IRON PIPES.—A prize was awarded at the Paris 
Exposition to the Societe Anonyme des Hauts-Fourneaux et Fonderies 
de Pont-a-Mousson, Meurthe-et-Moselle, whose chief exhibit is made up 
of cast-iron pipes, strengthened by steel hoops in accordance with the 
method of M. X. Roge, managing director. These pipes are cast verti- 
cally of ordinary iron, with external transverse ribs, on which the rolled 
steel hoops are shrunk. Numerous trials have shown that a cast-iron 
pipe of normal thickness thus strengthened with steel hoops can stand 
violent shock and great internal pressure far better than an ordinary 
pipe; that for the same strength the thickness of the ordinary pipe must 
be so much increased that its cost is far greater than that of a strength- 
ened hoop affording the same resistance; and that, while an ordinary 
pipe that bursts generally opens over its whole length, or nearly so, al- 
lowing a large volume of water to escape, such opening is, in the 
strengthened pipe, limited by the hoops, so that the volume of water 
escaping is far slighter. The first application of this system was made 
at Lyons in 1898; and not a single pipe then laid has given way. 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ ..ND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like, will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





233.—Telluride Ores of Cripple Creek and Kalgoorlie.—In a paper pre- 
sented at the Canadian Meeting of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, Mr. T. A. Rickard says of the commoner Colorado and West Aus- 
tralian tellurides: 

“Sylvanite, although it does not carry the largest portion of the gold 
obtained from the Cripple Creek ores, is the telluride most frequently 
seen in specimens from that district. It is uncommon at Kalgoorlie, but 
is particularly characteristic of the ores of Boulder County, Colo., espe- 
cially in the mines around Salina. Its brilliant silver-white twinned 
crystals are often distributed over the faces of pieces of rock so as to 
look like Arabic writing. Hence the alternative name of “graphic tel- 
lurium.” The mineral contains about 60 per cent. tellurium, 16 per cent. 
gold, and 14 per cent. silver. Krennerite is a telluride with prismatic, 
brilliant, vertically-striated crystals which occurs in the ores of the 
Moon-Anchor and other mines on Gold Hill, Cripple Creek. The color 
of krennerite is like that of sylvanite, but it has a greater tendency to 
a slight brassy-yellow tinge. It is the most beautiful of all the tellurides. 
Its composition is about 59 per cent. tellurium, 36 per cent. gold, 4 per 
cent silver.” : 

“While visiting the Kalgurli Mine, at Kalgoorlie, in 1897, I received a 
specimen of so-called ‘black tellurium,’ which, when held in a tube over 
the blowpipe, volatilized completely, leaving a deposit of quicksilver 
globules at the cold end of the tube. It was coloradoite, the telluride of 
mercury, which was first detected in specimens from the Mountain Lion 
Mines at Magnolia, Colo. It contains 38.5 per cent. tellurium and 61.5 
per cent. mercury. It is iron-black, with a sub-conchoidal fracture and 
the rich unctuous luster which characterizes several other tellurides, 
notably calaverite. At Kalgoorlie, native mercury and native amalgam 
have also been found. In addition to these previously-known minerals, 
there is a variety of coloradoite which has been named kalgoorlite con- 
taining about 11 per cent. mercury, 21 per cent. gold, 31 per cent. silver 
and 37 per cent. tellurium, with small percentages of copper and sulphur. 
As the crystallographic features uo not differ materially from colora- 
doite, it can hardly be considered as more than an impure variety of the 
latter, and may be looked upon as a mixture of petzite and coloradoite. 

“At the Associated Mines, Kalgoorlie, there occurred a mineral which 
resembled this supposed kalgoorlite. Analyses proved that it was petzite 
containing 40.5 per cent. silver, 24.6 per cent. gold, 34.6 per cent. tellurium 
with traces of mercury. 

“Petzite is not common, either at: Kalgoorlie or at Cripple Creek. In 
the rormer district it occurs in the Associated Mine, in the Great Boulder 
Main Reef; and presumably in other mines. At Cripple Creek in the 
Geneva, on Gold Hill, and in the Porter Gold King, above Anaconda. 
Petzite is the characteristic mineral of the Golden Fleece Mine, an iso- 
lated occurrence of tellurides, in Lake County, Colo., which, between 
1894 and 1896, produced $1,400,000 from a comparatively small tonnage 
of ore. It is very probable that future investigations will lead to the 
recognition of several new varieties of tellurides, but it will be neces- 
sary for this purpose to obtain crystalline specimens. 

“Of the minerals which seem to be specially associated with tellurides 
two are particularly notable; fluorite and roscoelite. Fluorspar or fluo- 
rite, the fluoride of calcium, is a frequent companion of lead-ores, not so 
much in the United States as in England and Saxony. In Colorado it 
characterizes the telluride ores of both Boulder County and Cripple 
Creek, especially the latter, and is also found with native tellurium at 
the Vulcan Mine in Gunnison County. Hence it was at one time sup- 
posed to be a favorable indication of richness in the lode; but later ex- 
perience has exploded this generalization. The prevailing color of the 
fluorite at Cripple Creek is from amethyst to purple. Large crystals are 
rare. Much of the coloring which serves as a beautiful background for 
the lustrous tellurides is but a stain upon the silicified breccia and other 
lode-matter. The presence of fluorite in the granite outside the gold- 
mining area checks the inference which might otherwise be made from 
its prevalence in the veins. 

“Fluorite does not characterize the lodes at Kalgoorlie; but calcite may 
be said to be a feature of their mineralization, particularly as the ordi- 
nary free-gold veins of Coolgardie do not carry it in notable amount. 
Calcite is rare at Cripple Creek. It is occasionally encountered, lining 
cavities in the eruptives. The small percentage of lime in the ores, as 
reported by the smelters, comes from the fluorite. Calcite is frequent in 
the telluride lodes of Boulder. 

“Roscoelite has a peculiar interest for the student of telluride-ores. 
It is a brownish-green micaceous mineral, belonging to the hydro-mica 
group, and carrying a large percentage of vanadium. This uncommon 
mineral was found in handfuls in the form of small dark greenish-brown 
micaceous spangles, by the miners who worked the placer ground in the 
ravine below Sutter’s Mill, where gold was first discovered in California. 
It accompanies the tellurides of Boulder to such an extent that the 
miners consider it a gold-bearing mineral in itself, instead of a mere 
accessory. The Boulder variety is grayish-green to olive-green. It fre- 
quently stains the quartz and other vein-stuff, so as to give them a 
strong green color, resembling that of ordinary chlorite. It contains 
about 45 per cent. of silica, and 20 to 28 per cent. of vanadium oxide with 
aluminum magnesium and potassium as accessories. In 1897 several 
specimens of the ore from the Great Boulder Main Reef Mine at Kal- 
goorlie were sent to me, and I thought that roscoelite was discernible.. 
Subsequent analysis confirmed this opinion.” 





234.—Graphite.—D. S. M.—The sample of crystalline graphite you send 
occurs in what appears to be a fine grained igneous rock. The graphite 
is tough and of good quality, but the specimen is apparently from a 
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very small vein, altogether too small to be worth working. If the 
vein is several feet wide and uniformly as good as the sample, the 
deposit would be of value. Such graphite has been mined in the Adiron- 
dacks. The mineral is suitable for lead pencils, paint, foundry facings, 
etc. 





235.—Gold Ore.—G. C.—Your specimen shows a narrow vein of white 
quartz carrying iron pyrites or ‘fools’ gold’ and possibly some copper 
pyrites. There is no free gold visible; the gold values, if any, are prob- 
ably in the pyrites. The shiny flakes are mica. The mineral marked is 
probably copper pyrite. The vein is so narrow that it would need to 
be rich to pay for working. There is no way of finding out how rich 
the ore is except by assaying and no way of opening a mine except by 
the outlay of time and money. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We cannot 
give professional advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert. 
Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining stock. Brief 
replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. While names 
will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and addresses. 
Preference will, of course, always be given to questions submitted by sub- 
scribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) ; 





Pyrites.—Can you tell me what a deposit of pyrites is worth? So 
far as prospected the deposit is extensive, and mining would not be 
costly. What is the value of pyrites? And what grade is salable?— 
Hamiiton. 

Answer.—The quotations for pyrites will be found in our Chemica) 
Market each week. American pyrites are sold on the basis of 42 to 44 
per cent. sulphur, and bring in New York, at the present time, from 
$4.75 to $5.50 per long ton. Spanish pyrites run 46 to 51 per cent. 
sulphur, and bring from $6 to $7 per ton. The value of a deposit of 
pyrites would depend very largely upon its location. Nearness to 
transportation and low freight rates are essential, as the value is not 
high enough to warrant or support a heavy cost of transportation. 





Testing for Natural Gas.—Can you tell me through the columns of 
your valuable journal how to test for natural gas? Given a spring 
with a gas bubbling up with the water, should it not ignite or explode 
if a pint bottle of it be collected by displacement of wate: and exposed 
to the flame of a match at the orifice of the bottle? Or would the 
orifice of the bottle be too large to produce such phenomena? If it is 
not possible to test the nature of the gas in this way, please suggest 
some simple way to determine it.—T. J. B. 


Answer.—Carbureted hydrogen, or natural gas, should ignite under the 
circumstances you mention. The simple test usually employed is the 
flame test. Natural gas should burn with a yellow, luminous flame. 
If you will consult an article on “Prospecting for Petroleum in Califor- 
nia,” by State Mineralogist A. S. Cooper, published in the ‘Engineering 
and Mining Journal,” May 12th, 1900, page 556, it will give you some 
ideas on prospecting for and testing natural gas and petroleum. 





Estimating Contents of Dumps or Tailings Heaps.—I shall consider : 


it a favor if you will kindly enlighten me, through the medium of your 
paper, on the following point: Many enterprises have recently been 
started in various parts of the world for the purpose of dealing with 
the waste heaps, either rock or tailings, of previously worked proper- 
ties; now, which is the best way to set about in order to ascertain 
the quantity of material in a large heap stacked on undulating ground? 
I have found the estimates of smart and thoroughly competent sur- 
veyors to differ considerably.—W. H. 


Answer.—To estimate the contents of dumps or tailings piles ought 
to be a comparatively simple matter. The ordinary works on surveying 
or on estimating earthwork will give all the necessary rules. The 
difference in the estimates which you refer to has probably been due 
to different allowances for the undulating surface of the ground on 
which the heaps rest. Of course, if you want a very close estimate, 
it will be necessary to ascertain the depth of the dump at as many 
points as practicable, so as to get the surface as accurately as possible, 


NEW COAL FINDS IN GERMANY.—The Eschweiler Mining Associa- 
tion has struck a seam of coking coal 1.2 m. thick, at the depth of 414 
m.; and this find is regarded as very important (observes the Essen 
correspondent of the “Organe Industriel’), because it proves that the 
bituminous seams of the Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, basin continue to 
the north. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 

The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending October 30th, 1900. 


660,569. CLEANER FOR SHAKING-SIEVES. William D. Gray, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assignor to The Edward P. Allis Company, same place. The 
combination of a frame formed of a relatively soft wood; a wear- 





ing-surface of a relatively harder material for the inner face of the 
frame; a sieve-surface secured to the frame; and a cleaner for the 
sieve-surface working in the frame and adapted to contact with 
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said relatively hard material as the brush is thrown or moved 
about in the frame. 


660,573. MINER’S CANDLESTICK AND COMBINATION IMPLEMENT. 


660,579. 


660,720. 


660,724. 


660,753. 


660,774. 


660,775. 


660,824. 


660,844. 


660,845. 


Frederick Herbst, Ouray, Colo. The combination with a miner’s tooi 
having recessed pivoted jaws, of a candle-support, comprising a 





hook member having a neck adapted to be gngaged by and clamped 
between the recessed portions of said jaws, means for supporting a 
candle on said hook portions, and means for locking the jaws to- 
gether. 


GALVANIZING OR METAL-COATING APPARATUS. William A. 


Leonard, Wareham, Mass. A furnace, a container for the articles 
to be galvanized or metal-coated, adapted to be heated by said 
furnace, a water-tank, a casing surrounding the delivery-end of 
the container and having its lower opening below the surface cf 
the water in said tank, and a scraping device for the container. 


PROCESS OF DETERMINING HARDENING HEAT FOR STEEL. 


Eugene Childs, Boston, Mass. The process consists in subjecting a 
portion of the metal to be tested to a graded heat ranging from 
minimum to above maximum temperature requisite to properly 
temper the same, comparing such heated portion of the metal with 
a test color-scale graded in color to correspond to the gradations 
in temperature; indexing the portions thus compared, and cooling; 
testing such cooled portion for the requisite hardness; determining 
from the relative position of the properly-hardened portion the 
corresponding color division of the test-scale, and adopting such 
color for subsequent heating. 


ELECTRIC CONVEYING AND ELEVATOR APPARATUS. George 


K. Fischer, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Frank Klepetko, Great Falls, 
Mont. In combination with the rails and trolley-conductors of an 
electric railway, an elevator-car therefor, car rails, and one or 
more trolley-conductors carried by the elevator-car and means for 
locking a tram-car when in position on the elevator car, consisting 
of a blocking device, a crank-shaft, a crank-arm on said shaft, and 
a link connecting said crank-arm and blocking device. 


ARTIFICIAL FUEL. Ferdinand Christoph von Heydebrand und der 


Lasa, New York, N. Y. A composition of matter for artificial fuel 
consisting of earth and a sulphur-containing substance in suitable 
proportions. 


AMALGAMATOR. Thomas H. Hicks, Fort Wayne, Ind. The com- 


bination with a rotatable tank having a metallic lining coated with 
mercury, of means for rotating said tank, a rolling amalgamator 
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arranged within said tank and spaced therefrom and caused to be 
set in rolling motion by the rotation of said tank, and mercury ar- 
ranged within the space between said rolling amalgamator and said 
tank to supply said lining and rolling amalgamator with mercury. 


INGOT-MANIPULATOR. Albert T. Keller, Wilkinsburg, Pa., as- 


signor of one-half to Philip Keller, Edgewood Park, Pa. The com- 
bination of a feed-table for rolling-mills, a lifting-head arranged 
under said table, a lifting mechanism arranged to one side of the 
feed-table or outside of the path of movement of the ingot on the 
table, a pivotal connection of the mechanism to the head, and 
means for holding the head in a vertical or approximately vertical 
position. 


MACHINE FOR COALING OR SLACKING BALLAST-KILNS 


PREPARATORY TO BURNING. George Snyder, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, administrator of John B. Faulkner, deceased. The combina- 
tion with a pair of booms mounted upon a suitable car of a trolley 
adapted to travel thereon, a scoop depending from said booms and 
connected at its forward end with said trolley, a hopper and dis- 
charge-pipe carried by said car, and means for causing the trolley 
to travel along the boom and thereby bring the scoop into a posi- 
tion over the hopper. 


DEVICE FOR COLLECTING FINELY-DIVIDED MINERALS AND 


SLIMES. Wilton E. Darrow, Sonora, Cal. An apparatus com- 
prising a stationary tank having upper and lower compartments 
and a floor separating one compartment from the other and corru- 
gated transversely, said upper compartment having an inlet at one 
end portion and an overflow at the opposite end portion, a series 
of superposed collecting-surfaces submerged beneath the surface of 
the water in the tank and extending in the direction of the flow of 
the water. 


APPARATUS FOR SAMPLING, AVERAGING, MIXING, AND 


STORING MATERIALS IN BULK. Thomas A. Edison, Llewellyn 
Park, N. J. Apparatus comprising a bin into which material is 





deposited, a second bin in which the material is redeposited, a feed- 
belt for depositing the material in the first bin, a belt below the 
bin for withdrawing the material therefrom, a mixing-belt onto 
which the material is deposited and by which the material will be 
deposited in the second bin, and a belt beneath the second bin for 
withdrawing off the material. 


660,846. PROCESS OF DEOXIDATING METALS. Emil Ehrensberger, 


Essen, Germany, assignor to Fried. Krupp, same place. The proc- 
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ess consists in adding to the molten metal an alloy containing a 
metal having a greater chemical affinity for oxygen than the metal 
to be treated, and a non-metallic element the oxygen compound of 
which is an acid which combines with the basic oxygen compound 
of the metallic element of the alloy to form a fusible slag readily 
separating from the molten metal, and the alloy being added to 
the molten metal in such proportion that less than 0.1 per cent. 
will remain in the finished casting. 


660,869. SLIME JIGGING MACHINE. Carroll B. Rogers, El Paso, Tex. A 
machine comprising a two-compartment tank having vertical side 
walls, a plunger in one of said tank-compartments, and a screen 
in the other tank-compartments, a bottom portion for said tank, 
the said bottom portion consisting of a horizontal section, a sub- 
stantially V-shaped base, extending from said horizontal section 





to the opposite vertical side wall of the tank, said tank being di- 
vided into two compartments by a vertical transverse partition 
terminating short of said base and below the plane of said hori- 
zontal section, an outlet leading from the lower extremity of said 
bottom portion, and means for controlling said outlet. 


660,884. METAL-DEPOSITING APPARATUS. Hermann R. Boissier, New 
York, N. Y. A tank for containing a solution, arms supported on 
said tank and having connection with an electrical supply device, 
said arms being adapted to support anodes and cathodes, a tube 
extended upward in the tank, a rod movable in said tube, means 
for moving said rod upward and downward, arms extended out- 
ward from said rod, and an agitator carried by each arm, each 
agitator consisting of a downwardly-extending rod and a horizon- 
tally disposed rod at the bottom. 


660,956. EXCAVATING APPARATUS. William Henderson, Washington, D. 
C., assignor of one-half to Isaac O. Gordon, same place. The com- 
bination with the rotary excavator, of the receiving-tank located 
to receive the material from the excavator and adapted to swing 
in the arc of a circle about the axis of rotation of the excavator 
and independently of the excavator, and a suction-pipe for lifting 
tne material from the tank. 


660,968. DRILLING-MACHINE. Oliver E. Oakes, Webb City, Mo. The com- 
bination with a driven shaft carrying a friction-wheel, and a bull- 
wheel, of spring-supported friction-rollers interposed between the 
peripheries of the friction-wheel and bull-wheel, and means for 
throwing said rollers into engagement with said wheels. 


660,982. HEARTH FOR ROASTING ORES. George Clary, Zacatecas, Mex- 
ico, and George W. Garrison, Goldfield, Colo. A plate, rollers’ car- 
ried by said plate, a frame mounted on said rollers, a table having 
an inclined top pivoted to said frame, a shaft supported by the 
said plate, means carried by said shaft for moving the said frame 
and table rearwardly when the said shaft is operated, and a sepa- 
rate means for throwing the said frame and table forwardly. 


660,988. ART OF HARDENING AND TEMPERING COPPER, GOLD, OR 
SILVER. Daniel E. Conner and Orville Bagby, Covington, Ky.; 
said Bagby assignor of his right to Louis Fritz, same place, and 
said Conner assignor of one-half of his right to George M. Pearce, 
Washington, D. C. The process consists in first cooling the metal 
to a temperature at least 50° below zero, Fahrenheit, and then 
rapidly heating it to a temperature of at least 1,000° F. 


660,997. COOLING MEANS FOR MOTOR-COMPRESSORS. John T. Nicol- 
son, Manchester, England. In an air-compressor, a rotary com- 
pressor-valve having an annular chamber in communication with 
an end air admission, a port in the outer wall corresponding with 
a cylinder-port, a central cavity communicating with the delivery- 
outlet, said cavity having also a port corresponding with the cylin- 
der-port, and a tube forming part of a water-circulating system. 


661,017. ROLLING-MILL. Cornelius Kuhlewind, Knoxville, Pa., assignor to 
the Hydraulic Valve and Regulator Company, Limited, Pittsburg, 
Pa. A rolling-mill having an adjusting-screw, and an automatic 
relief device comprising a sleeve surrounding the screw, and ar- 
ranged to be actuated by it, and a yielding-pressure device ar- 
ranged to be actuated by the sleeve when the pressure reaches a 
determined limit. 


661,021. DRIVE-CHAIN AND WHEEL THEREFOR. John C. Pratt, Hart- 
ford, Conn., assignor of one-half to Arthur L. Foster, same place. 
A drive-chain comprising a series of metal links formed from one 
piece of metal, and having two parallel sides between which one 
end of the block is supported, said sides below the block-receiving 
portion thereof converging toward each other and constituting 
bearing surfaces adapted to enter a V-shaped groove in the periph- 
ery of a pulley for rotating the latter, combined with blocks 
pivotally uniting said links. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending September 29th, 1900. 
21,267 of 1899. MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. C. F. Courtney, Broken Hill, N. 
=m ¥ A magnetic separator for zinc-lead sulphides, designed to 
act in the wet state. 3 
22,519 of 1899. CRUSHER. W. H. Baxter, Leeds. 
operating mechanism for jaw crushers. 
23,664 of 1899. PYRITES TREATMENT. O. Meurer, Cologne, G ; 
Method of manufacturing sulphates of iron from pyrites. iin 
9,187 of 1900. STEEL MAKING. J. Maurer, Bochum, Germany. Method of 
regulating the carbon constituent of steel without the use of 
ferro-manganese. 
Week Ending October 6th, 1900. 
19,171 of 1899. GOLD ORE LEACHING. The Golden Link Company, London. 
Removing refractory elements from gold ores by alkaline poly- 
sulphides, under heat and pressure. 





Improvements in the 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. C. S. Herzig, lately manager of the Au- 
burn Iron Company, of Virginia, Minn., is now in 
Canada on professional business. 


Mr. Edmund B. Kerby, general manager of the 
War Eagle Mine, Rossland, B. C., is on a visit 
to Toronto and other Eastern points. 


Mr. Edward J. Berwind, of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, who has been in Europe 
for some weeks past, has returned home. 


Mr. Geo. Kislingbury has returned to San 
Francisco, after an extended trip to the southern 
part of Mexico, where he spent several months 
examining mining properties. 


Dr. Theo. B. Comstock, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has returned home after an absence of 2 months. 
He has, been examining mining properties in 
Nevada in the interests of foreign capitalists. 


Dr. Malvern W. Iles, whose return from Eu- 
rope we recently noted, has settled down for the 
present at his home in Denver, Colo., where he 
purposes devoting some time to study and writ- 
ing. 


Mr. C. H. Macintosh has left Rossland for 
London, England, where it is understood he will 
present to the financial public certain mining 
and other enterprises in Kootenay and Yale Dis- 
tricts of British Columbia. 


Mr. W. Y. Williams, superintendent of the 
Miner-Graves Syndicate, who has been making 
a visit to the principal mining points in the 
Western States, recently returned to the Boun- 
dary country of British Columbia. 


Mr. Melvin Dempsey, one of the pioneers of 
the Copper River, Alaska, gold discoveries, spent 
a few days in Denver, Colo., recently, while on 
his way to his early home in Michigan. Mr. 
Dempsey was for many years a Colorado pros- 
pector. 


Mr. C. E. Robinson, who is at head of the rod 
and wire mill at Joliet, Ill., was in the Birming-_ 
ham district last week looking after a law suit 
filed just after his retirement from the Alabama 
Steel Wire and Rod Company against the latter 
company. 


Mr. Arthur Boyd, of Saginaw, Mich., surveyor 
for the Piere-Marquette Coal Company at that 
place, has resigned to accept the position of 
superintendent and engineer with the .Boomer 
Coal and Coke Company at Boomer, Fayette 
County, W. Va., December Ist. 


Mr. W. F. DeCamp has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the Lillie Mine at Cripple 
Creek, Colo., to accept a position with a syndi- 
cate of -Pittsburg, Pa., mining men which owns 
large mining interests in the west. Mr. DeCamp 
will make his headquarters in Denver, Colo. 


Mr. Anthony J. McMillan, of Rossland, man- 
aging director of the British Columbia (Ross- 
land & Slocan) Syndicate, Limited, which owns 
the Snowshoe Mine, in Boundary District, in- 
tends leaving shortly for England to confer 
with the other directors respecting the further 
development of the mine. 


Mr. J. D. Kendall, the English mining engineer 
who lately examined the Britannia Group at 
Howe Sound, B. C., on which group the Valen- 
tine Syndicate, of London, has an option, has 
since looked over the Jewel Mine, in Long Lake 
Camp, Boundary District, on behalf of its Eng- 
lish owners, the Jewel Gold Mines, Limited. 


Mr. Jos. H. Williamson, who for nearly 18 
years has been the business manager of the 
Manufacturers’ Advertising Agency, New York 
City, has severed his relations with that com- 
pany to connect himself with the Viennot Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Philadelphia, as its busi- 
ness manager in the place of Mr. Thompson, 
resigned. 


Mr. J. A. Rice, who has been surveyor for the 
Cochiti Gold Mining Company at Albemarle, N. 
M., has assumed the superintendency of the 
Lone Star Mine for the Navajo Gold Mining 
Company in Bland. Mr. E. T. Washburn, in 
charge of the Star for the past 6 months, has 
resigned and will leave in a short time for his 
old home in Grass Valley, Cal. 


Mr. J. F. Stone, of Columbus, O., vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of the Boomer 
Coal and Coke Company, and C. C. Sharp, of 
Corning, O., general superintendent of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Company and secretary of 
the Raven Coal and Coke Company, were visit- 
ors at the Boomer and Raven Mines in Fayette 
County, West Virginia, on November 9th. 


Mr. Julius Baier, who was recently appointed 
manager of the Conrey Mining Company, ar- 
rived recently from Boston at the company’s 
ground near Virginia City. Mont. While on his 
way west he stopped in St. Louis and ordered 
a large amo~nt of material for the new dredge 
soon to be brilt on the Conrey ranch. The com- 
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pany has a force of surveyors making survey for 
a flume. 


Mr. J. W. Mercer, superintendent of the Lib- 
erty Bell Gold Mining Company’s properties at 
Telluride, Colo., is about to start for South Af- 
rica, where he goes to make an examination and 
report upon the gold mining properties of a com- 
pany of New York investors which have been 
closed because of the Boer war. During the ab- 
sence of Mr. Mercer, Arthur Winslow, general 
manager for the company, will have personal 
charge of the mines. 


Mr. J. H. Turner, Minister of Finance for Brit- 
ish Columbia, recently paid a visit to the Granby 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company’s 
smelter, at Grand Forks, B. C., and to the Old 
lronsides & Knob Hill Mines at Phoenix. After- 
ward he was urged by the Greenwood Board of 
Trade to use his influence with his colleagues in 
the Provincial cabinet to arrange for the repre- 
sentation of the mining industry of British Co- 
lumbia at the exhibition to be held in Glasgow, 
Scotland, next year, by a comprehensive display 
of mineral specimens. 


OBITUARY. 





Guy De Yaulus, 35 years old, a mining engi- 
neer and financial agent of the Anglo-American 
Consolidated Goiu Mining Company, with offices 
in New York City, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease on November 12th, in New York. 


H. C. Freeman, a mining engineer, died No- 
vember 3d at his home in Helena, Mont., of pneu- 
monia, after an illness of less than a week. His 
wife survives him. 

Mr. Freeman was born at Newark, N. J., in 
1829. He was in the Civil War, becoming chief 
engineer of the 3d Army Corps, rendering dis- 
tinguished service on several occasions. Mr. 
Freeman was a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers many years and was 
contributor to the publications of the society. 
He came to Montana from Alto Pass, Ill, 4 
years ago. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 





University of Michigan.—The total registra- 
tion to date is 3,648, including literary, 1,537; law, 
840; medicine, 520, engineering, 345. The total 
registration last year was 3,441, of whom 167 
matriculated after the end of October. 


Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul.—At the 
meeting on November 5th 10 members and 6 
visitors were present. 

A rather informal and indefinite verbal propo- 
sition from the Commercial Club, touching the 
appointment of committees to confer on the ad- 
visability of closer relations between the two, 
was referred to the government of the society 
for more refined development. Th resignation of 
Mr. H. N. Elmer was accepted. 

Mr. Oliver Crosby read a paper on “‘The Manu- 
facture of Steel Castings by the Tropenas Proc- 
ess.””’ He made special reference to the plant of 
the American Hoist and Derrick Company and 
exhibited some striking and curious specimens 
of the steel, together with drawings, tables, etc. 


Lehigh University.—Through the will of Frank 
Williams, ’87, the trustees of the university are 
left a bequest of $300,000, the total income of 
which, after 5 years, is to be loaned to poor and 
worthy young men who are attempting to edu- 
cate themselves and earn a living at the same 
time. The plan outlined by Mr. Williams is to 
loan the money to students on their personal 
notes, which are to be made payable, with in- 
terest, at the expiration of 10 years. All money 
and interest paid back by graduates will be 
added to the fund, which will thus increase in 
ratio ito the honesty and worldly success of the 
former beneficiaries. At a moderate rate of in- 
terest, Mr. Williams’ fund would yield $15,000 a 
year at the start, enough to pay the tuition fees 
of at least 150 students, or enough, if judiciously 
expended, to educate and support 50 students a 
year, on the basis of living expenses in the town 
of South Bethlehem. Mr. Williams’ gift, in other 
words, would pay the tuition fees of nearly 
% the students enrolled at Lehigh this year, 
or would educate and support, during their col- 
lege course, about 1/7 of all of the undergradu- 
ates now at the university. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia.—At the meet- 
ing on November 3d, 74 members and visitors 
were present. Messrs. W. E. Bradley, H. J. 
Edsall and Willibald Trenks were elected active 
members. 

Mr. James Christie opened a topical discus- 
sion upon “American Isthmian Canals,” and 
confined his remarks chiefly to a description 
of the engineering features of the Nicaragua 
and Panama routes. Maps were shown illus- 
trating the shortening of steamship routes that 
would be effected by an isthmian canal, as well 
as the directions and cross sections of the sev- 
eral routes proposed. 
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Mr. Edwin F. Smith presented a written dis- 
cussion, which was read by the secretary. He 
pointed out the fact that the Lake Nicaragua 
route is the shortest practicable one to connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaports of the United 
States, and will prove the best one if the works 
can be made safe against climatic conditions. 
The changes which the present commission has 
made in the earlier plans of Childs and Menocal 
were pointed out and criticised, and the desira- 
bility of the United States becoming the own- 
er of the Nicaragua Canal was emphasized. 

Mr. L. Y. Schermerhorn briefly described the 
different routes, especially for the purpose of 
calling attention to the advantages of other 
reutes in comparison to that through Lake Nic- 
aragua. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Aultman Company, of Canton, O., has 
shipped a 40-ton charging device to the Carnegie 
Steel Company and a rock crusher to New Mex- 
ico. 


The Denver. Engineering Works Company, of 
Denver, Colo., report that during October it 
shipped out 7 carloads of machinery and mining 
supplies. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, of South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., states that it has again opened an 
office in St. Louis; and will be represented in 
that city by Mr. S. E. Freeman. 


The Minas Prietas Reduction Syndicate, of 
Torres, Mex., is using a Heyl & Patterson con- 
veyor made by Heyl & Patterson, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., to handle partly dried sluicings. 


The Risdon Iron Works, of San Francisco, Cal., 
has secured from Manager Panting, of the Burnt 
River Mining Company, an order for 5 stamps, 2 
Johnston concentrators, and other machinery, 
for the Gold Hill Mine, Baker City, Ore. 


The Federal Salt Company has been incorpo- 
rated under New Jersey laws, with $500,000 cap- 
ital. It is stated that this company will act as 
an ally for the National Salt Company, the 
promoters planning to control the salt business 
of the Pacific Coast. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has received an order for 167 cars, of 60,000- 
lb. capacity each, for use in South Africa. They 
are of a new type for South Africa, and will be 
used by several large gold mining companies for 
carrying coal to the gold mines. The order is 
worth nearly $200,000. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company in 
New York City R. H. Martin tendered his resig- 
nation as president and director, which was ac- 
cepted. H. W. Johns, Jr., was then elected 
president; F. S. Miller, vice-president; G. W. 
yladwin, ist vice-president, and W. H. Porter, 
director of the company. 


Messrs. Charles H. Besly & Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., report their business as very good. 
They state they are receiving orders for Gard- 
ner grinders for finishing flat surfaces, a number 
of these machines being sent to manufacturers 
of electric motors for finishing brass parts. Many 
contracts have been closed on ‘“Bonanza’’ oil 
cups and “Helmet” oil. They are very busy in 
the tap and die department at their factory, Be- 
Joit, Wis. 


Three large iron smelting plants located in 
South Buffalo were recently consolidated under 
the name of the Buffalo Union Furnace Com- 
pany, which was incorporated at Albany last 
week with a capital of $1,200,000. The plants in 
the consolidation are the Buffalo Furnace Com- 
pany, the Union Iron Works and the Buffalo 
Charcoal Iron Company. The management of 
the new company will be in the hands of Frank 
S. Baird. 


The J. H. Montgomery Company, of Denver, 
Colo., has sold one 2-H. P. whim and equipment, 
2 ore cars with 200 ft. of track, switches, etc., 
to E. E .Souther Iron Company, Estacion Bajan, 
Mexico; blower and air hose to Lake George 
Mining Company, Lake George, Colo.; one 8 by 
9 air compressor, one 20-H. P. vertical boiler 
with all necessary attachments, one boiler feed 
pump, one deep well pump, with pipe, to Sam- 
uel Andrews & Company, Evans. 


The Witte Iron Works, of Kansas City, 
through its Denver agents the Hendrie & Bolt- 
hoff Manufacturing and Supply Company, has 
reported the following installations of the Witte 
Gasoline engines and hoisters. One 20-H. P. 
hoisting plant for the Chloride Gold Mining 
Company, Pitkin, Colo.; one 8-H. P. engine and 
triplex pump at Saratoga, Wyo.; one 12-H. P. 
hoist for the Alden Mine, Gaskill, Colo.; one 4- 
H. P. engine and Sturtevant Blower for tunnel 
ventilation at the Hilda Mining Company, Fair- 
play, Colo., and another at the Joe Reynolds 
Mine, Lawson, Colo. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company during Oc- 
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tober made these Colorado sales: Two drills and 
equipment to G. E. Wrockloff, at Cameron: and 
2 more large drill outfits to the Stanley Mining 
Company; orders for 4 large drills and accom- 
panying outfits for Lamb & Roe, the contrac- 
tors at the Big Kanawha at Creede and from 
Cc. H. Abbott, operating the Holy Moses prop- 
erty at the same place. In coal cutting ma- 
chines the firm sold 8 to the Northern Coal Com- 
pany, 3 to the Victor Fuel Company, and 3 to 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 


Many rumors have prevailed in Birmingham, 
Ala., concerning a movement to purchase a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Tennesee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the American Steel & Wire Company, 
private parties and others have been the ru- 
mored purchasers. Mr. Nathaniel Baxter, Jr., 
president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, however, has stated that he 
knew nothing concerning any contemplated 
change either in the directorate of the company 
or in officials, and that he had not been advised 
that any one man or corporation had purchased 
any large amount of stock recently. 


One of the features of the power plant to be 
provided for the approaching Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo, is a complete duplex induced 
draft apparatus which will comprise 2 full hous- 
ing upblast steel-plate fans, standing about 17 
ft. high, with overhung wheels and water cooled 
bearings. These fans are direct connected each 
to a 12 by 14 horizontal center-crank engine with 
automatic governor and are designed to serve 17 
Manning boilers of about 3,000 H. P. capacity, 
discharging the gaseous products of combustion 
into 2 short stacks of sheet steel. The fans, en- 
gines and breeching connections for the boilers, 
together with steel-plate stacks themselves, are 
constructed complete by the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y. The same company is 
also building for the exposition a horizontal 
center-crank Class A tandem compound engine 
of 300 H. P. The cylinders of this engine are 17 
and 28 in. in diameter, with a common stroke of 
18 in. This machine will be applied to electric 
lighting purposes. In addition it may be men- 
tioned that the heating and ventilating plant for 
the permanent New York State building, of 
which Mr. George Cary is the architect, will be 
constructed by the same company. The appara- 
tus will consist primarily of a heater and a large 
centrifugal fan, the latter driven by a direct 
connected 15 by 10 Class A Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany engine. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Allegemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft, of 
Berlin, Germany, has issued a handsome 16-page 
pamphlet describing its exhibit of Nernst lamps, 
and of dynamos and motors, at the Paris Ex- 
position. 


The “Spry” post drill for coal miners is de- 
scribed in a circular sent out by the Howell 
Mining Drill Company, of Plymouth, Pa. The 
company states that the drill’s adjustable cut- 
ters will drill any size hole and are quickly re- 
moved for sharpening, doing away with the ne- 
cessity of packing many bits to and from work. 
The company also claims that the drill cleans its 
hole well and will work as clean in a wet hole as 
in a dry one. A sample drill is sent on trial. 


The Hug tangential water wheel is described 
in a 41-page pamphlet sent out by D. Hug, of 
Denver, Colo. In this wheel the bucket is stated 
to be of such form that the direction of the wa- 
ter during its passage through the bucket is 
completely reversed and the water issues from 
the discharge ears in such manner that it can- 
not strike the back of the following bucket. 
Tests of the wheel in the engineering laboratory 
of Cornell University showed an efficiency of 
86.5%. The catalogue gives specifications of the 
various sizes of wheels, direcuons for installing 
wheels and useful tables on the flow of water 
over weirs and through pipes. 


Pumping engines using gas, gasoline or distil- 
late as fuel are described in a neat 40-page 
pamphlet—Catalogue 47—published by _ Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, of Chicago, Ill. The 
pamphlet points out the advantages of such 
pumps for intermittent service as for railroad 
tanks or at all points where water steam boilers 
must use impure feed water. For small water 
works a gasoline engine connected to a triplex 
pump by belt or a friction clutch is recom- 
mended. The pamphlet contains some useful 
tables on the capacity of pumps, flow of water 
through pipes, and concludes by giving numerous 
testimonials from users of Fairbanks-Morse 
pumping machinery. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal” what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 


any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Journal’’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ar interest in buying and selling goods of any 

ind. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


Oil Production.—Another increase in the net 
stocks held in tanks by the various pipe lines 
in the Pennsylvania and Buckeye oil fields was 
recorded during October. Shipments of Penn- 
Sylvania oil took a drop of over 4,000 bbls. a 
day, while nearly 6,000 bbls. a day increase was 
made in the runs. The Buckeye shipments were 
the heaviest of the present year, while the runs 
were in excess of those for September, says the 
Oil City “Derrick.”’ 

The average daily runs of Pennsylvania oil 
were 103,128 bbls. in October, a gain of 5,779 bbls. 
over the average for September. The greater 
portion of this increase is to be credited to the 
marvellous well on the Copley farm, in Lewis 
County, West Virginia. For 3 months of this 
year, June, August and October, the Pennsyl- 
vania runs have exceeded 100,000 bbls. a day, 
which had not occurred previously since Sep- 
tember, 1897. 

The shipments of Pennsylvania oil declined 
4,202 bbls. in October, the average being 96,846 
bbls. a day. The stocks of Pennsylvania oil in- 
creased 144,623 bbls. and those of Buckeye oil, 
396,130 bbls., making a total gain of 540,753 bbls. 
for October. The net stocks of Pennsylvania 
oil were 13,163,819 bbls. at the beginning of the 
present year, and 13,358,401 bbls. on October 31st. 

The net stocks of Lima oil held by the Buck- 
eye and Indiana pipe lines on January ist 
amounted to 10,545,927 bbls. and were the lowest 
on record for 10 years past. Lima stocks on 
October 31st had reached 14,678,274 bbls. 

The Buckeye pipe line runs averaged 53,325 
bbls. in October, a gain of 3,035 bbls. a day dur- 
ing the month. 

The average daily shipments of Lima oil dur- 
ing October were 49,123 bbls., a gain of 4,954 bbls. 
a day over September and the largest on record 
for the present year. 

The daily runs from the Eastern and Western 
oil fields amounted to 156,454 bbls. and the ship- 
ments to 145,969 bbls. a day in October. 


Oil Exports.—In October the exports of min- 
eral oils from the United States were as follows: 
Crude, 11,012,295 gal.; naphthas, 1,534,904 gal.; 
illuminating, 71,237,292 gal.; lubricating and par- 
affin, 6,131,019 gal.; residuum, 3,274,320 gal.; total, 
93,189,830 gal., against 86,562,810 gal. last year; an 
increase of 6,627,020 gal. In the 10 months end- 
ing October 31st the exports amounted to 821,- 
410,963 gal., against 801,354,616 gal.; an increase 
of 20,056,347 gal., or 2.4%, in 1900. 

ALASKA. 
Juneau District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Juneau Alaska Gold Mining Company.—This 
company, working a mine on the mountain side 
above Silver Bow Basin, has shut down after 
a full season’s run. A series of stringers is 
worked from the surface in terraces like a 
quarry. Owing to the high altitude, winter 
working is impossible. The company has 35 
stamps and has been employing about 80 men. 





todman Bay Gold Mining Company.—The lit- 
tle test mill has been sending concentrates for 
some time to the Tacoma smelter. Mr. George 
Bent, manager of the company, has gone to 
London to consult with the owners. 


Windham Bay Gold Mining Company.—This 
company has completed the construction of a 
10-stamp mill, the first in the section. Stamps 
will be dropping within a few days. Develop- 
ment work has been going on for 3 years. Wm. 
M. Ebner is president and Wythe Denby super- 
intendent. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Kennedy.—The new east shaft is down over 
1,700 ft. and sinking continues. The 40-stamp 
mill is crushing steadily. J. F. Parks is super- 
intendent. 


Keystone Consolidated.—The drift being run 
north on the 500-ft. level is progressing at the 
rate of 175 ft. per month, and is in over 500 ft., 
with ore in the face. A prospecting shaft has 
been started at the south end of the property. 
W. A. Pritchard is superintendent. 


Lincoln.—The west crosscut from the 500-ft. 
level of this mine at Sutter Creek has been run 
about 65 ft. The south drift of the 650-ft. level 
has been cleaned out and retimbered 44 ft., mak- 
ing a total distance from the center of the cross- 
cut south 228 ft. The face of this drift exposes 
about 8 ft. of good grade ore. carrying free gold 
and sulphurets. The north drift on the 1,200-ft. 
level is now in over 95 ft. The last cleanup 
at the mill from 580 tons of ore yielded $4,673 
net. 


Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Morning Star.—This quartz mine, 8 miles 
northeast from Milton, in the Jenny Lind Dis- 
trict, is being developed by local parties, who 
are taking out some good ore. 


Contra Costa County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pacific Smelting and Refining Works.—At Seal 
Bluff Landing, on Suisun Bay, about 42 miles 
from San Francisco, the Copper King Limited, 
a London corporation, is constructing these 
works. The site chosen has many advantages, 
the principal one being accessibility to water 
and railway transportation. The company owns 
several hundred acres of land, including ap- 
proaches to the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific 
tracks, while at its own docks steamers from 
all parts of the world can unload. The con- 
necting railway, together with the rolling stock, 
is owned by the company. The works, which 
are almost completed, consist of a 500-H. P. 
engine and boilers, crushers, two 50-ton roasters, 
a reverberatory furnace, converters, electric 
plant, etc. The buildings cover several acres. 

All the ores which come from the mines of the 
company in Fresno County, 188 miles away, are 
to be handled and converted into merchantable 
copper. 

In reply to announcements, the company is 
receiving offers of large quantities of silica ores 
for fluxes. 


Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The claims being developed by Wettel & Miller 
in Studhorse Canyon, 10 miles east of the rail- 
road, and 1 mile south from Caliente, are ship- 
ping some very rich ore. The croppings of the 
low-grade main ore body are said to be 200 ft. 
wide. 

Caliente Mining Company.—This company, de- 
veloping the Barossa Beauty Mine, 7 miles north- 
east of Keene Station, reports an 18-ft. ledge of 
$15 ore, the principal values being in the sul- 
phurets. Arrangements are being made to put 
in machinery. Several other mines in the vi- 
cinity with veins running from 2 to 20 ft. are 
having assessment work done. The ledges are 
well defined and carry free gold near the sur- 
face. 


Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Lecompton.—In this mine on Deer Creek, 
which is being worked under bond by San Fran- 
cisco capitalists, a body of rich smelting ore has 
been uncovered. 

Spanish.—This old low-grade property, 3 miles 
west from Washington, is still paying dividends, 
although the ore only averages 98c. per ton. Wa- 
ter power is used under 600-ft. pressure. 


Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Fairview.—The shaft on the ledge is about 
70 ft. in depth and a tunnel has been started 
which will be continued all winter. Some of the 
ore is high grade. Eight men are on the pay- 
roll. The property is located 16 miles southwest 
from Cisco. W. C. Giles is superintendent. 

Girard.—The new 8-stamp mill at this mine, 
about 6% miles west from Cisco, is ready to 
start up. The 6-ft. ledge is being developed 
under the superintendency of E. R. Edwards. 

Riverside County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

ted Cloud Mining Company.—This company 
has shipped a large lot of machinery to its group 
of 16 mining claims located in the Chuckawalla 
Mining District. The shipment consisted of en- 
gines, boilers, roller mill and concentrator. On 
arrival, work will commence on a large scale. 

San Bernardino County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Nugget Camp.—The dry placers in 
this district, 20 miles north of Barstow, con- 
tinues to produce from $5 to $20 per day to 
the man. The pay dirt is from 6 in. to 8 ft. in 
depth. 

Copper World.—At this mine, 55 miles north- 
west from Vanderbilt, near Valley Wells, a rich 
ledge of copper 6 ft. wide is reported to be un- 
covered, and arrangements are being made to 
develop the property. Shipments of high-grade 
ore were made before the works were closed 
down on account of litigation. 


Orange Blossom.—This group of mines located 
about 9 miles north of Bagdad, is being devel- 
oped by the Desert Prospecting and Development 
Company of Needles. The property is said to 
be very rich in free gold. 

Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bowery Belle.—This group of mines, 214 miles 
northeast from Shasta, has been developed by 
2 tunnels and a fine body of rock averaging $7 
has been uncovered in both tunnels. 

Midas.—At this mine at Harrison Gulch, about 
200 men are on the payroll. The mines are de- 
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veloped by several miles of drifts, open cuts, 
etc. The veins are from a few inches to several 
feet wide, carrying from $8 to $15 per ton. Fifty 
tons of ore are cyanided per day. The mines 
are lit by electricity. L. A. McIntosh is super- 
intendent. 


Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Dewey.—A complete 20-stamp milling plant 
and concentrators have been ordered by the 
owners of this mine in the Gazelle District. W. 
A. Monroe is superintendent. 


Greenhorn No. 2.—The owners of this gravel 
claim south of Yreka appear to have bad luck, 
the new pump having fallen into the shaft. 
Other pumps will be put on to get out the water 
when the big pump will be raised and work 
continued. 

Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Goldwin.—Sinking has been resumed with 8- 
hour shifts at this mine near Jamestown. The 
bottom of the 250-ft. shaft is in good quality ore. 


Grizzly.—The ledge in both drifts on the 800-ft. 


level varies from 3 to 6 ft. wide, carrying fair 
grade ore. 


Jumper.—The shaft has been retimbered from 
the 600-ft. level to near the surface. Men are 
stoping and general operations will be resumed. 


Marshall Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company is about to install an engine and 
boiler at the Spring Gulch & Junction Mines 
located 2% miles east from Carters. Stahl & 
Sisty hold the bond. 


Tuolumne Water Company.—Water has been 
turned into the ditches and the electric power 
plant at Phoenix Lake is again in operation. 
Water will also be furnished to the mines 
throughout the county, which were compelled to 
close during the dry season. 


COLORADO. 
Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Garden Mining Company.—The Newhouse 
Tunnel cut this vein on November 4th at 1,900 
ft. beneath the apex of the vein, and about 9,000 
ft. in from the mouth of tunnel. The streak 
was about 20 in. wide. It runs where cut 1 oz. 
gold and 11 oz. silver besides the copper and 
lead. The vein will be drifted on to the east 
for the purpose of reaching the Sun & Moon 
side line, a few hundred feet east. The Sun & 
Moon has the lode for 3,000 ft. . 

John Owen Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company, working a group of claims on 
Seaton Mountain at Idaho Springs, has added 
the Aududdell Group, just over the line in Gil- 
pin County, to its purchases. They paid $75,000 
for the group, of which $25,000 was paid over on 
November 8th. They are to put on a larger 
plant of machinery and sink the shaft to the 
Newhouse Tunnel, which will reach tne vein in 
about 7 months and cut it at 2,400 ft. on the dip. 
It is the same vein as the Frontenac and Ko- 
komo, the 3 properties having a record of pro- 
ducing $3,000,000. The Owen Company is com- 
posed of Boston and Buffalo capital. 

Lord Byron Mining Company.—It looks as if 
all work were to be abandoned. A few months 
ago the management pulled the pumps and 
stated that a tunnel would be driven 4,000 ft. 
to cut the lode, thus affording drainage. Now 
it is stated that satisfactory arrangements can- 
not be made and the entire scheme will be 
abandoned. The company sold stock and has 
about $40,000 on hand. Stockholders will doubt- 
less criticise the management. 


Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—P. Peterson to 
H. Schradsky et al., % interest in the Eclipse, 
Farish and Comstock No. 2 lodes; H. M. Steele 
to the Gettysburg Mining Development and 
Milling Company, the Gettysburg group and 
Gold Nugget Placer; A. J. Smith to F. G. Pat- 
terson, % interest in the Justice Extension Lode; 
J. S. Jaffa to New Haven and Denver Consoli- 
dated Mines Company, the Justice and Evelyn 
Claims; A. L. Collins et al. to T. H. Stryker, % 
Gardner Lode; A. Keugel to W. J. Keugel, the 
Cora H. Lode; T. Tregay to H. Schradsky et al., 
% interest in Comet Lode and Farish Placer; 
Horace Humphrey to E. M. Baldwin, the Plum- 
bic Lode in Central City District. 


East Notaway.—A rich strike has been made 
in the 300-ft. level of the Chaffee shaft, which 
is worked under a 6 months’ lease and option 
by S. A. Josephi for Eastern parties. The prop- 
erty has been a consistent producer of high- 
grade ore. G. W. Mabee, Sr., Central City, is 
manager. 


Gettysburg.—The Metal Miners’ Corporation 
has taken hold of this property under a lease 
and bond. F. W. Kroenke, Central City, is 
manager. 

Hillside Mining Company.—This company has 
taken a 3 years’ lease and bond on the Hamlet 
and Number One claims on German Hill and 
after putting up a new building is going to sink 
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the Number One shaft to cut the Hamlet Vein. 
Cc. S. Nicolls, Central City, is manager. 


Kansas Burroughs Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany.—During October the ore shipments were 
271 cars, or 2,303 tons. Shipping was hampered 
by the installation of new machinery and other 
top work. P. McCann, Central City, is manager. 

New Haven & Denver Consolidated Mines 
Company.—This company has incorporated, with 
$200,000 capital, with A. A. Weil, Joseph S. Jaffa 
and F. E. Goldsmith as incorporators. The 
company has taken hold of the Justice Mine in 
Lake District and intends to carry on extensive 
operations. 

Grand County. 

Touraine.—These Willow Creek placers, not far 
from Sulphur Springs, which were sold to Bos- 
ton parties through the efforts of H. H. Daniels, 
of Denver, are to be equipped with flume and 
hydraulic apparatus. The holdings of the com- 
pany comprise about 500 acres, which includes 
the Gold Run placers, on which there is a hy- 
draulic plant. 

Another Boston company is putting in a ditch 
for placer work on Willow Creek, 12 miles above 
the Touraine, and a Denver concern is doing 
similar work in the same locality. 

Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Leadville Output.—With an increased output 
from a number of the downtown iron ore mines 
and also several of the gold belt producers the 
tonnage has gone up to about 2,500 tons per 
day. 

Benton Mining Company.—A new shaft has 
been started near Breece No. 1 shaft to catch 
the Penn ore shoot. At Park shaft No. 1 of 
the Benton extensive prospecting is going on at 
the 400 level. 

Hibschle.—A, streak of ore averaging 6 in. to 
2 ft. has been opened up, evidently the exten- 
sion of the Wolcott Shoot, and runs 40 to 60% 
lead and 12 oz. silver. Shipments have started. 


Muldoon.—This claim is to be started up soon 
after a long idleness. The shaft is 250 ft. deep 
and the new lessees will work a large iron ore 
body and prospect for a richer ore shoot. 


New Monarch Gold Mining Company.—Sul- 
phide ore is opened in the second level of the 
Winnie Claim. The sulphides were first en- 
countered in this shaft at 300 ft. Another 100 ft. 
was sunk and the ore has again been encoun- 
tered. This proves the existence of the ore shoot 
between the Monarch Shaft and the Winnie, a 
distance of over 1,000 ft. Seventy-five tons a day 
of sulphide are shipped from the Winnie and 
25 tons oxides daily. Arrangements are being 
made to largely increase shipments from the 
Lida and Monarch claims. Messrs Kortz, Miles, 
Weirick and DeGraw, Eastern owners are here 
and are greatly pleased with results. 


New Pittsburg.—After a long idleness the 
Discovery Claim is being worked by lessees. 
Pockets and small streaks of lead carbonates 
are encountered in prospecting. This claim in 
the early days produced $3,000,000 in a short 
time from pockets. 

Poverty Flat Mining Company.—An extensive 
iron body has been opened up and prospecting 
shows indications of richer ore. 


President.—This new Breece Hill producer is 
opening up a fine gold bearing body which prom- 
ises well. The management is shipping about 
250 tons per month. 


Spot Cash.—The shaft is down 650 ft. and is 
going deeper. This shaft is not far from the 
Ibex and is going after the lower contacts. 

San Juan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mining Transfers.—Monarch Mining Company 
to Gold King Consolidated Mining Company, 
Monarch Lode; Michael Lonergan to Ludwig 
Vota et al., Enterprise Lode; Joseph Frank to 
Kankakee Mining Company, Kankakee Lode; 
Ed. M. Brown, trustee, to William P. Vaile, 
Bonanza Tunnel Site; Orville Bradfield to Will- 
iam Feigel, Lake View Lode; Thos. J. Hurley to 
Natalie Mining and Milling Company, Gold Bar 
No. 1 Lode. 


Columbia.—Leasers recently shipped 2 car- 
loads of high-grade ore, the first in many 
months. 


Henrietta Group.—The Kendrick Promotion 
Company is installing a power plant for operat- 
ing electric drills, lighting and ventilation. Gaso- 
line power will be used and 3 Gardner drills will 
be put in. 

Last Dollar Group.—A vein of free milling gold 
quartz has been encountered in 2 tunnels on this 
property on Stony Pass, and a mill may be built 
in the spring. The property is owned by Peter 
Rudellat. 

MacMillian.—Charles Carlstrom, while doing 
assessment in a 25-ft. shaft, has struck a rich 
streak of silver-lead ore, with small values in 
gold. 

Occidental Mining Company.—A 400-ft. upraise 
has been completed between the lower and mid- 
dle tunnels at Silverton, furnishing ventilation 
for 2,000 ft. of workings. A new vein 2 ft. wide 





has been opened in the lower tunnel 1,200 ft. 
from surface. This tunnel, when driven 2,000 ft., 
will connect with the Natalie Tunnel by an up- 
raise. Thos. J. Hurley, of New York, is presi- 
dent. 

Quartz Mining and Milling Company.—This 
Silverton company has been organized with the 
following directors: E. P. Watson, G. H. Stoi- 
ber, R. W. Watson, T. F. Neely and M. B. Holt. 

Queen Anne Group.—Negotiations for a sale of 
this Silverton property are pending with East- 
ern parties. 

Ridgway.—A carload of very rich ore has just 
been shipped from the lower workings of this 
Silverton claim. The output will be 2 car-loads 
per month. 


Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Acacia Gold Mining Company.—The Wrockloff 
Lease on the Burns Claim continues to ship 
considerable rich ore, and some is shipped by 
the company from the old Brady Lease, also 
from the Banker’s Lease on the Morning Star 
Claim. 

Blue Bird.—The shaft, which is now down 500 
ft., will be sunk to the 1,000-ft. point, making 
it one of the deepest in the district. For some 
time past there has been no work done. The 
mine is equipped with a commodious shaft house 
and an electric hoist capable of hoisting from 
1,000 ft. The property is situated on the sum- 
mit of Battle Mountain near the Union and 
Dante. 


Coriolanus.—A new 2-compartment shaft has 
just been completed to 500 ft. Levels will be 
run at the 200, 300 and 400 ft. to exploit ore 
shoots which are known to cross the property. 
The new plant of machinery is in place and 
ready to begin work. 


Flower of the West Gold Mining Com- 
pany.—The stockholders held their deferred an- 
nual meeting in Colorado Springs on November 
8th and ratified the sale of the Mary Gold claim 
to W. S. Stratton for $18,000. The money will 
be retained in the treasury to develop the com- 
pany’s other properties consisting of the Tipton 
and Flower of the West on Squaw Mountain 
and the Dollie V. on Gold Hill. On the latter 
claim the lessees are meeting with very encour- 
aging prospects. 

Last Dollar Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 2c. per share, 
amounting to $30,000. The mine is reported in 
good condition. 

Nugget Gold Mining Company.—The Smith 
lease on the Elizabeth Cooper Claim is produc- 
ing well, beyond the expectation of both com- 
pany and lessee. It is expected that the Nug- 
get Company will finally obtain the apex of the 
famous Jack Pot Vein over which there has 
been considerable talk of litigation. ; 


Stratton’s Independence.—The announcement 
is made from the company’s office in Denver 
that John Hays Hammond has been retained 
as consulting engineer and that he will take 
up his residence in Denver. 


GEORGIA. 
Lumpkin County. 


Dahlonega Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany.—At a recent meeting of the directors 
Capt. G. H. Breyman was chosen general man- 
ager of the company. Mr. William E. Jacobs, 
of Columbus, O., was elected a director to fill a 
vacancy. 

IDAHO. 
Boise County. 


Altamore.—This claim near Quartzburg, and 
above the forks of Dixie Creek, has been sold 
by T. M. Ray and Wiley Howell to U. Babcock 
and J. F. Rogers, who will start development. 
The claim is an old one. 


Consolidated Stanley Mining Company.—This 
company has started suit in the Illinois circuit 
court against Charles A. Gehrmann for a claim 
of $150,000. The title to the property is in Chicago. 
as the Chicago Title and Trust Company is now 
the company’s receiver. Gehrmann is reputed 
to b2 an organizer of mining companies, and 
the complainants allege that he contracted to 
purchase the mine. He claims that it was mere- 
ly a lease and the suit has resulted. 


Owyhee County. 


Pauper.—This property is now worked under 
bond to the Pauper Mining Company, Fred. R. 
Reed, president and manager; Dr. E. K. Me- 
Kenzie, secretary and treasurer, with John Rus- 
sell superintendent. A tunnel is in 1,400 ft. tap- 
ping the vein at 400 ft. deep, while a shaft is 
down 525 ft. There is here, as is common on 
War Eagle Mountain, a series of veins. The 
shaft is to be sunk to 700 ft. this winter. John 
Russell is superintendent. 


Trade Dollar.—This company’s holdings cover 
very nearly the whole of Florida Mountain near 
Silver City. James Hutchinson is manager and 
his son, Joseph Hutchinson, is superintendent. 
The country rock is granite, cut by porphyry 
dikes. A new find was recently reported at a 
depth of 1,500 ft., where machine drills are work- 
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ing, about 600 ft. apart. The Florida Tunnel, 
which starts at the town of Dewey, is now in 
2,600 ft., and is expected to cut the Trade Dollar 
ledge in a few hundred feet, about 500 ft. below 
the present deepest workings. 


Shoshone County. 

Pierce District—Bad roads have interfered 
with teaming. There is still a 2-stamp mill and 
a hoist at Orofino to be brought in as soon as 
the ground freezes and snow comes. 

The rain has made water plentiful and placer 
mining is on the increase. Every quartz mill in 
the camp except the Mascot is shut down just 
now. The Mascot Mill, the largest in the dis- 
trict, has 9 stamps. The other mills are the 
Crescent, Fleetwood and Klondike (now build- 
ing), each of 5 stamps; the Golden Gate, 2 
stamps, and the union roller mill of the Alaska. 
Milling is yet new and mine-owners have much 
to learn regarding the best way to handle the 
ores. 

MICHIGAN. 
Copper—Houghton County. 

The Calumet & Hecla, the Tamarack and the 
Osceola mining companies have laid off about 
50 surface men employed around the stamp mill 
and coal docks, due to the approach of winter. 
It is reported that fully 100 men will be laid 
off in the next 30 days. 

Quincy Mining Company.—The copper output 
for October was 798 tons, compared with 741% 
tons in October, 1899; the output for 10 months 
was 7,220% tons, compared with 7,644% tons last 
year. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Osceola Consolidated.—This company has pur- 
chased from the Wolverine Mining Company 
13 38-100 acres of land in section 7, T. 56, R. 32. 
The consideration named in the deed was $1, but 
the revenue stamps attached would indicate $13,- 
500. The transfer includes the right to mine 
within 15 ft. of the surface. The Wolverine 
reserves the surface rights and all buildings 
now on the land. 

Copper—Ontonagon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Adventure Consolidated.—At this mine, which 
comprises the old Hilton, Adventure, and 
Knowlton properties, operations are confined to 
3 shafts, Nos. 1 and 2 on the Knowlton lode and 
No. 3 on the Butler lode. No. 1 shaft is down 
300 ft.; No. 2, 328 ft., and No. 3, 400 ft. The 
Knowlton lode is receiving the most attention. 
It is about 15 ft. wide. The copper occurs in 
heavy masses and stamp rock. 


Halliwell.—Development work continues. The 
mine is about 18 miles from Ontonagon and is 
controlled by Cleveland parties. It formerly 
belonged to A. Meads, of Marquette, and J. 
Halliwell, of Cleveland, O. 


Trimountain.—The drift on the ist level south 
from No. 1 shaft is now about 20 ft. from the 
Champion line. 

Marquette County. 

Ropes.—Corrigan, McKinney & Company, of 
Cleveland, O., state that they have suspended 
work at this gold mine near Ishpeming for the 
winter, but will continue working over the old 
tailings dump next year. J. F. Orr is superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


Iron—Menominee Range. 

Armenia.—This mine, near Crystal Falls, also 
known as the Smith, has been reopened by Cor- 
rigan, McKinney & Company, and will ship rext 
season. The former operators stopped on ac- 
count of a bad cave. A new shaft being sunk 
in the foot well is now down 50 ft. A fine plant 
of machinery has been put on the property. 
About 20 men are at work. 


Voos.—This exploration near Crystal Falls is 
being equipped with machinery and the 50-ft. 
shaft will be sunk deeper. Ore assaying 66% 
iron and .022% phosphorus was found here last 
year, but Oglebay, Norton & Company, who 
had the option, did not explore the property 
thoroughly, the shaft soon going through the 
rich ore. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road closes 
ore shipments this week with a total of about 
3,875,000 gross tons. Mines on this road shipped 
for the year about as follows: Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, 1,320,000 tons; Biwabik, 925,000 
tons; Adams, 772,000 tons; Lake Superior group, 
including the Pillsbury, Sellers, Rust, Hull and 
Burt, 426,000 tons; Franklin up to the time it 
changed to the Duluth & Iron Range Road, 145,- 
000 tons; Duluth, 128,000 tons (its business was 
summarily curtailed by a cyclone); Ohio before 
it was turned over to the Carnegie Company, 
99,000 tons; Spruce, 60,000 tons. The road has 
made quite a test this summer of pressed steel 
ears. It is not announced that it will make 
any additional purchases; probably no Lake 
Superior road will be in the market for much 
rolling stock for a year. Any one of the Min- 
nesota roads and some in Michigan can handle 
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a million tons or so more without additional 
equipment. 

Orders have been issued to the mines con- 
trolled by the Minnesota Iron Company and as- 
sociated interests to ship as much ore as pos- 
sible from now out, and the Duluth & Iron 
Range will keep its docks going till ore is too 
badly frozen. The road will probably reach a 
total for the year of 4,000,000 tons, about 1,000,- 
000 tons less than it was prepared to handle 
during the season. The road will have a winter 
traffic of not far from 140,000,000 to 150,000,000 ft. 
of logs. 

The Eastern Minnesota road closes its docks 
this week with a total shipment of about 1,600,- 
000 gross tons. The mines that have shipped 
over it are the Mahoning, 911,000 tons; the Cor- 
rigan, McKinney mines, 300,000 tons; Penobscot, 
170,000 tons; American Mining Company, 125,000 
tons. These shipments are far under the ca- 
pacity of the road and will probably be much 
increased another year. 

The 12 steel ships of the American Steamship 
Company, a concern affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire by the fact that its stock- 
holders are largely the same, have sold to the 
latter for a sum said to be $5,250,000. The ships 
cost new less than $3,500,000, and are from 6 
years old to new. Rates for carrying ore are 
falling materially and in 1901 will not be half 
what they were in 1900, while the profit to such 
ships as these during the present year has been 
about 75c. a ton on contract ore, it. is not likely 
it will be more than 30c. at the outside in 1901. 
As good a fleet of new ships could be built to- 
day on the lakes under $3,000,000. 

Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Adams Iron Company.—This company is the 
latest shipper off the line of the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern road, and at the end of last 
week there were some 10 ships waiting on Ad- 
ams ore. The mine will end the year with ship- 
ments of 772,000 tons, against 720,000 tons last 
year, and with a total for the 6 years of its ex- 
istence of 2,350,000 tons. Its stocks are cleaned 
up and a large force of men will be employed 
all winter underground. The mine now has 5 
active shafts, 2 of them equipped with steel 
headworks. A large part of its product is sold 
ahead for a number of years. About 750 men 
are now employed. 


MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—There was no change in 
the price for fancy-grade zinc ores, the best 
price being $28.50 for 25 tons from the mines of 
the Ajax Mining Company. Outside of this 
one lot, $28 was the top and all the Oronogo, 
most of the Joplin and a small quantity of Car- 
thage ore sold at this figure. Lower grades ad- 
vanced from $1 per ton to $1.50, but sellers re- 
fused to accept last weeks figures for ore that 
would assay 60% and over and the entire out- 
put of strictly choice ore has been carried over 
for 2 weeks. Lead remained unchanged at $23 
per 1,000 lbs., as for weeks past. Following is 
the turn-in by camps of the Joplin District for 
the week ending November 10th: 





Zinc, lbs. Lead, lbs. Value. 

PN sccGaxtcucceaaue 1,698,890 490,860 $34,225 
Galena-Empire 1,735,520 108,020 22,410 
Carterville  ...cccscce 2,119,310 317,780 32,741 
BGUCVING .ccccccscses 316,500 3,950 4,364 
NOONE. iid Caccecuses 569,870 eenes 7,698 
Central City........ 182,850 6,290 2,248 
Spring City... isc. 53,580 41,760 1,371 
| 28,360 46,670 1,271 
Cave Springs........ 168,620 5,750 2,324 
South Jackson...... 84,990 3,770 1,107 
Were CRF. cccceccee 342,480 37,120 4,964 
i, ee Sete natives 2,735 
SNE. bsdcidaccccows 540,000 27,310 6,207 
DUGNWOR 6 cceceecnscs 128,510 14,780 1,625 
2 err 264,300 8,200 3,000 
OC CMF ic cccscccce 120,360 46,750 2,789 
Carl Junction....... ae = ease 1,491 
District total...... 8,679,260 1,159,010 $132,561 

Total, 45 weeks... 418,673,780 49,574,340 $6,933,436 

During the corresponding week last year 


fancy-grade zinc ore sold at $35 per ton and 
lead at $26.50 per 1,000 lbs. The lead sales were 
less than last week by 126,960 lbs., the zine sales 
greater by 273,810 and the value greater by $26,- 
127. For the corresponding 45 weeks last year 
the lead sales were less by 8,215,762, the zinc 
sales greater by 20,917,990 lbs. and the value 
greater by $1,565,946. As compared with the 
previous week the lead sales were greater by 
95,180 Ibs, the zine sales less by 1,158,130 and the 
value less by $11,597. 

Bunker Hill.—Immediately after election the 
inquiry for good zinc properties became active 
and several deals which had been pending were 
at once closed. Among them one for the 
Bunker Hill Lease and the Dew Drop Mine and 
Mill on the land of the Granby Mining and 
Smelting Company, at Oronogo, which were sold 
by C. W. Reed to Stone & Sweet, of Chicago, 
for $40,000. The properties will be under the 
management of C. J. Hamlin, of Webb City. 


Madison.—J. W. Baker & Company have sold 
to the Federal Zinc and Lead Company, of Bos- 


ton, this mine and mill and the Cotton Tail 
Mine at Aurora. The Federal Company owns 
the fee of the 20 acres on which these properties 
are situated and have had the purchase under 
consideration for some time. Both properties 
are good producers. : 


Magnet.—A small interest in the Magnet Mine 
on the Leddy lease at Central City was sold last 
week by J. W. Baker & Company for $2,000. The 
Magnet is a hand jig proposition only, but it is 
one of the greatest producers on the lease and 
has an immense ore body developed. 


War Eagle Mining Company.—The mill on 
North Heights, Joplin, was burned November 
8th. The plant was nearly new and cost a few 
months ago about $12,000. There was only $5,- 
000 insurance and the loss is estimated to be 
between $5,000 and $6,000. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. The principal owners are G. H. 
Eggermier, of Richmand, Va., and W. F. Thom- 
as, of Joplin, who acted as superintendent. 


MONTANA. 
Beaverhead County. 


Montana Copper and Gold Mining Company.— 
Two Chicago companies have been formed to de- 
velop Stone Creek copper claims. The corpora- 
tions which have purchased the Manser proper- 
ties are the Montana Copper and Gold Mining 
company and the Verdi Mining Company. The 
Montana Company is sinking a double compart- 
ment shaft on the main vein to below water 
level. The Verdi Copper Mining Company is 
driving a tunnel just above water leve: to tap 
veins running through its property. This tunnel 
is already in 335 ft. and 300 additional ft. is be- 
ing contracted. This will be driven with 2 
shifts of men. 


Granite County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Albion Copper Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has been organized to operate the Albion 
Revenge and Teutonic copper claims, 10 miles 
from Flint Station on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. The capital stock is $75,000, divided into 
1,500,000 shares at 5c. par; 500,000 are in the 
treasury. The officers are: President, C. F. Ar- 
nold; secretary and treasurer, J. M. Hinkle: 
vice-president, L. G. Wagner. The principal of- 
fice is in Butte. 


Bloomington Mining Company.—The 10-stamp 
mill at this property has been sold at sheriff’s 
sale and will be taken apart and moved away. 


Jefferson County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ada.—At this property on Rocker Creek, 10 
miles from Basin, owned by Downey and Axe, 
several carpenters are building quarters for men 
and machinery. The shaft is 80 ft. deep. A 
cross-cut at the bottom has exposed an ore 
body 53 ft. wide without ‘finding either wall. 
The ore is clean and some samples run 22% cop- 
per. So far as developed it is the best strike 
made in the county in years. The ore shipped 
has averaged about $700 a car, net. 

Big Chief.—This old property, situated 3 miles 
from Jefferson, on Golconda Creek, and which 
was worked at a profit some 20 years ago, has 
been sold to F. W. Ellis and Frank Kanenbley. 
Mr. Kanenbley will superintend the re-opening 
of the mine. A tunnel some 600 ft. long was run 
years ago and prouuced several hundred tons 
of lead-silver ore. The ledge is large and a 
body of concentrating ore is exposed. A con- 
centrating plant is contemplated for next sum- 
mer. During the winter a deep shaft will be 
started and the tunnel put in working condition. 


Elkhorn Queen.—This property, near Elkhorn, 
is shipping 15 cars a week to East Helena. W. 
H. Robinson is in charge. An air compressor 
has been shipped to the mine. The power to 
operate the same will be furnished by the Mis- 
souri River Electric Power Company from the 
new line being extended to Butte. This mine 
had lain idle since 1893, previous to that time 
it had produced several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 


Madison County. 


Lake Shore Mining Company.—E. L. Shafter, 
of Cleveland, O., accompanied by Col. Kinne, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., recently inspected the com- 
pany’s mine on Wisconsin Creek. A 20-stamp 
mill is expected to be running in 60 days. There 
are at present 26 horses hauling the heavy ma- 
chinery to the mill site, while the sawmill, al- 
ready in operation, is sawing lumber and tim- 
bers for the plant. The 4 tunnels that are al- 
ready in the vein quite a distance will each be 
driven in 1,000 ft. further. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


August Flower.—This claim near Brandon, be- 
longing to Elling & Walter, has opened up 18 
in. of fine copper ore at a depth of but 5 ft. 

Bowery Mining Company.—At this mine the 
Glass Brothers have added 10 stamps, making 
20 in all. They will also double the capacity of 
the cyanide equipment. giving them a vat ca- 
pacity of 60 tons per day. It is the intention of 
Glass Brothers gradually to increase’the mill 
equipment from the mine’s production. 
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Old Joe.——John F. Cowan, who secured this 
property for the Salt Lake Mining and Develop- 
ment Company on a bond, has relinquished it 
to the owners. Two hundred and fifty tons of 
ore was put through the Strawberry Mill, but 
the returns were not satisfactory. 


Strawberry.—Twelve miners are at work on 
this mine. Tne 10-stamp mill will be kept run- 
ning all winter. John F. Cowan, of Pony, has 
the full charge of mine and mill. 


Silver Bow County. 


Bell.—Fire broke out in this shaft, one of the 
properties controlled by the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company, on November 1ith. It is reported 
under control, but the amount of damage is 
unknown. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ticon.—Judge Clancy has made the order re- 
quested by J. A. Creighton for a survey of this 
property and to inspect the workings to deter- 
mine if same extend into the ground of the 
Speculator Mine, in which Creighton and the 
Largy estate are owners. 


NEVADA. 
Esmeralda County. 


Silver Peak Mines Company.—The mines be- 
lenging to the late J. I. Blair, of Blairstown, 
N. J., are reported sold for $600,000—$100,000 .of 
which has been paid and a mortgage given on 
the property to secure the balance. The pur- 
chasers are designated in the deed (which is 
now on record in this county) as the “Silver 
Peak Gold and Silver Mining Company,” com- 
posed of New York men. D. C. Blair, son of 
John I. Blair, deceased, does, by this sale, dis- 
pose of all the property of the Silver Peak Mines 
Company, including the mines, mill, etc. When 
the new owners will begin work is not known. 

Lincoln County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

New Era Mining Company.—This company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000 
for the purpose of developing a group of mines 
in the Searchlight District. 

OREGON. 

Jump-Off-Joe.—This hydraulic property, lying 
partly in Jackson and partly in Josephine Coun- 
ty, owned by Howland & Cook, has been leased 
to W. E. Davis and associates, of Chicago. It 
was formerly known as the C & C property, of 
which W. D. O’Brien was manager. , The prop- 
erty consists of 3 miles of creek bottom, em- 
bracing 9 claims, and a lease of 320 acres of pat- 
ented land. The property is equipped with 3 
miles of ditch and one pipe line, with 2 giants. 
The ditch carries 1,200 miners’ inches of water, 
with 250 ft. pressure. The property has also a 
reservoir and a sawmill. The gravel banks are 
5 to 6 ft. high, with a good dump. The water 
comes out of Jump-Off-Joe Creek. The property 
is located about 20 miles from Grant’s Pass, and 
was only worked last season with the present 
equipment. It has been worked by primitive 
methods for many years. J. B. Wetherell will 
have charge. 

Baker County. 

Sumpter Consolidated.—This company, com- 
posed of Portland and Oregon City men, is de- 
veloping some claims on Cracken Creek, near 
Sumpter. 

Tempest.—A body of rich silver ore is reported 
struck in this claim and arrangements have 
been made for shipments via Sumpter. Work 
has started on a 150-ft. tunnel. 

Grant County. 

Concord.—A strike of gold ore is reported in 
an 800-ft. tunnel on this claim adjoining the Red 
Boy Mine. J. H. Robbins, of Sumpter, is the 
principal owner. 

Phoenix.—W. C. Saunders and C. N. Chatham 
are working this mine near Robinsonville, under 
a 2-years’ lease. The old mill and concentrator 
have been torn down. 

Jackson County. 


Blue Jay.—The new 10-stamp mill at this mine, 
near Cole’s, is now pounding away on ore that 
averages frem $12 to $15 per ton. There is a 
force of 25 men at work under the supervision 
of S. J. Fore. 

Josephine County. 

Beach & Platter.—J. Conant, of Ashland, has 
bonded this placer tract of 502 acres near Alt- 
house belonging to McCourt Brothers. The deal 
will call for the payment of $25,000. The ground 
will be worked by a dredge. Eastern parties are 
reported to be behind Mr. Conant. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


As one outcome of the recent miners’ strike 
it seems likely that many, if not all, of the min- 
ing companies will pay their employees bi-week- 
ly instead of monthly. The State law requires 
bi-weekly payment at all collieries where a ma- 
jority of the workmen ask for it. The com- 
panies have always paid monthly, however, be- 
cause a majority of the workmen did not care 
to change. The United Mine Workers, however, 
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have started the men circulating petitions for 
the change and the monthly pay-day will prob- 
ably have to go. 


Buck Mountain.—At this colliery, near Ma- 
hanoy City, on November 9th, one man was in- 
stantly killed and 25 others injured by an explo- 
sion of gas. The explosion took place in the 
fourth lift of the West Buck Mountain gangway, 
where 30 men had just stated work for the day. 
The explosion started in an abandoned breast 
into which a workman went with a naked lamp. 
Four of the injured men have since died. 


Henry Clay.—This colliery at Shenandoah, be- 
longing to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Company has resumed work. The com- 
pany, when the strike was declared, gave orders 
to abandon it. 

Natalie Anthracite Coal Company.—The Pitts- 
burg Trust Company, receiver of this company, 
which became insolvent about 3 years ago, has 
been authorized by Common Pleas Court to re- 
lease the mines of the company to the Shamokin 
Coal Company for 14 months. The minimum 
coal to be mined is 30,000 tons per month. The 
receiver to get $8,333.33 in advance monthly on 
account of the royalties paid. The royalties are 
to be 35c. per ton for coal above %-in. mesh.; 
25c. for pea coal; 20c. for No. 1 buckwheat; 10c. 
for No. 2 buckwheat and 5c. for 4-in. mesh. 

Williams.—This colliery at Fishbach will re- 
sume as soon as the necessary repairs are made 
and the company reorganized. It will be several 
weeks before the necessary repairs can be com- 
pleted. The colliery employs about 350 men and 
boys. 

Bituminous Coal. 

Pittsburg Coal Company.—Office employees of 
this company have formed an association on the 
building and loan pian and each person sub- 
scribing for as many shares of stock as he de- 
sires. on which he pays the sum of $1 per share 
a month. ‘No officer of the company except the 
treasurer holds office and already 1,000 shares 
of the stock of the concern has been bought on 
the open market. The company aids the em- 
ployees to become part owners and is said to 
be carrying a certain amount of the stock. The 
company pays 50 for all money that it uses, be- 
longing to its employees, and in addition fur- 
nishes the men with a bookkeeper. All dividends 
on the stock are paid into the treasury and 
whenever the amount of money, interest and di- 
vidends paid in, equals the amount paid for the 
stock, full paid shares will be paid to those 
entitled to receive the same. If any person 
withdraws before his stock matures, he receives 
the amount he has paid in, less 5%. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

W. R. Buffum, of New York City, is at Cus- 
ter erecting a number of buildings for a camp 
at a copper prospect on Spring Creek. A con- 
tract has been let for a 200-ft. shaft. 

Black Hills Porcelain Clay and Marble Com- 
pany.—Another small shipment of marble has 
been made from this company’s quarries east 
of Custer. 

Mayflower.—F. C. Graydon has let a contract 
for 140 ft. of sinking at this mine, which will 
make the shaft 200 ft. deep. The mine is to be 
sold to Chicago men. 

North Star.—Omaha parties will sink the shaft 
200 ft. from the 325-ft. The ledge is reported 
8 ft. wide at the lowest level. 

Silts-Eddy Mica Company.—This company, of 
New York City, has decided to open mica 
claims. The New York quarry will be opened 
first. Mr. Silts is now at Custer. 

Yale.—This company has changed its name 
to the Saginaw Mining Company. The incor- 
porators are Michigan men, who purchased 3 
claims north of the North Star. A shaft is to 
be sunk. 

Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Detroit & Deadwood Company.—The new 100- 
ton cyanide plant on Annie Creek is treating 
60 tons of ore per day. Ore is hauled from the 
Alameda Group of claims, at Portland, recently 
purchased from the Canadian owners, and from 
the South Dakota Mine. A high per cent. ex- 
traction is reported. 

Iron Hill—W. A. Remer, lessee of this mine, 
in Carbonate Camp, is making regular ship- 
ments to the Deadwood Smelter and to Kansas 
City. A manganese gold ore and horn silver is 
being broken. 

Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Hills Copper Company.—George M. 
Thresher, general manager: John E. Barns, 
president; John Robinson and T. L. Wilkinson, 
stockholders of this company, residents of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., are in the Black Hills look- 
ing over the company’s copper property in 
Rochford District. The company is sinking an 
incline on a 12-ft. ledge of gold and copper ore. 
A steam hoist is in place. 
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Elizabeth Mining Company.—The name of the 
Big Hit Mining Company has been changed to 
the Elizabeth Mining Company. John Barth, of 
Milwaukee, is the principal owner. The com- 
pany owns the Bismarck Mine, west of the Holy 
Terror. The shaft has been sunk another 100 
ft., making a total depth of 300 ft. Drifting is 
now in progress. 


Lena.—The Gopher Company, of Minneapolis, 
will erect a gasoline hoisting plant and will sink 
on the 2-ft. ledge of ore. 


Mary Bell.—Des Moines, Ia., 
running a tunnel] 300 ft. to tap ledge. 
drill has been put in. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending November 10th there were forwarded 
from the several smelteries 30 cars, or 1.246,655 
lbs., lead-silver bullion; 4 cars, or 206,353 Ibs., 
copper bullion. In the same week there were 
sent from the different camps 107 cars, or 4,524,- 
000 Ibs., lead, gold and silver ore and concentrate 
products and 2 cars, or 66,800 lbs., copper ore, 
which were consigned to smelteries outside of 
the State for treatment. Of the 4 cars of cop- 
per bullion, 2 cars, 120,340 lbs., were shipped from 
the Utah Consolidated Smeltery: 


Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—In the week of November 
9th there were shipped from the 3. railroad 
points of the district 126 cars of ore and 7 cars of 
concentrates, made up as follows: Centennial- 
Eureka, 57 cars; Grand Central, 22 cars; Gemini, 
10 cars; Mammoth, 8 cars ore, 2 cars concen- 
trates; Swansea, 6 cars; South Swansea, 6 cars; 
Eureka Hill, 7 cars ore, 5 cars concentrates; 
Carissa, 5 cars; Eagle & Blue Bell, 3 cars; 
Godiva, 1 car; Joe Bowers, 1 car. 

May Day-Yankee Consolidated.—A basis of 
settlement for the trespass of Yankee on May 
Day ground is agreed on. Yankee is to pay $3,- 
000 and also turn over to May Day all ore in its 
bins. 


capitalists are 
A steam 


Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—In the week of No- 
vember 10th there were marketed through the 
Mackintosh sampler 3,361,200 lbs. of smelter 
products, which represents the camp’s output, 
and was contributed as follows: Silver King, 1,- 
391,000 lbs.; Daly-West, 1,164,000 lbs.; Anchor, 
409,000 Ibs.; Barnes Bros., 37,000 lbs.; Ontario, 
277,000 Ibs.; Quinn, 26,000 lbs.; Loring, 9,900 Ibs.; 
California, 7,300 lbs. 


WASHINGTON. 
Ferry County—Republic. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Butte & Boston.—The cross-cut struck the 
hanging 100 ft. from the shaft and passed 13 ft. 
through ledge matter to the footwall. After 
driving the cross-cut 140 ft. the superintendent 
says he drifted 30 ft. south and struck quartz 
2% ft. wide. 

Chico.—The south drift on the 300-ft. level is 
in 165 ft. and still running in the footwall. Some 
better-looking quartz is coming out. 


Flag Hill.—Some ore has been found in the 
west drift from the bottom of the 56-ft. winze 
below the main tunnel. The property has 3 
veins. The lower one trends along the base of 
the hill and is 5 ft. wide, with values averaging 
$15.25 per ton, principally gold. The next above 
it runs east and west and is 12 in. wide, with 
higher values, the richest rock showing much 
native gold. The third vein is 20 in. wide. This 
is opened by a short tunnel. A turinel has been 
driven into the hill from its base and is in 
155 ft., with 2 cross-cuts, 1 in 60 ft. east and the 
other 90 ft. west. It is expected the former will 
cut one of the veins 20 ft. further. At 70 ft. in 
the tunnel intersected 12 in. of rich black quartz 
and cross-cut through ledge matter 15 ft. to 
another band of quartz. 


Hercules.—The shaft is down on a 7-ft. fissure 
vein 67 feet. The vein at the surface is mixed 
with country rock. The bottom of the shaft is 
in solid quartz. The shaft shows a clean hang- 
ing wall, but no footwall. From 40 to 50 samples 
have assayed from $2.50 to $7 in gold per ton. 
All the samples assay from 1 to 8 oz. in silver. 
The company has 1,800 ft. of ground on the vein. 


Republic Exploration and Cyaniding Company. 
—The straight-line roasting furnaces are in use 
and the mill is running all departments. The 
machinery is reported to be running satisfac- 
torily. 

San Juan.—A new shaft sunk 130 ft. encount- 
ered a wall at the bottom, with bunches of good- 
looking quartz. A drift has been started to as- 
certain the width of the vein. 


San Poil.—The men have been removed from 
the winze to the south drift on the No. 2 level. 
The quartz at the bottom of the winze is re- 
ported better than anywhere else.in the mine 
and the values are stated to be improving. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
Kanawha County. 


W. D. Boyer, E. P. Mucklow and others of 
Scranton, Pa., have organized two @ifferent cor- 
porations with a capital of $75,000 each. They 
are the Paint Creek Coal Company and the 
Scranton Splint Coal Company. Mr. Boyer is 
president of each company and Mr. Mucklow 
secretary and treasurer of them. William Muck- 
low, of DuPont, Pa., is the general manager. 
These 2 companies own 2,500 acres of land near 
Diego, West Virginia, about 15 miles east of 
Charlestown. There are 2 veins of coal on the 
property, one 8 and the other 11 ft. thick. It lies 
on the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road. Two tipples are being erected. The com- 
panies expect to mine and ship coal soon. 


WYOMING. 
Carbon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Numerous new companies have been incorpo- 
rated to work in the Battle Region the past six 
months, averaging 2 or 3 a week. The treasury 
stock of these companies find ready sale, the 
usual starting price being 15c. Considerable 
blocks of the stock of these companies are often 
taken by the small Carbon County capitalists. 
Throughout the whole Battle. .ncampment and 
Beaver Creek region more claims have been pat- 
ented during the past 4 months than during all 
previous time. 

Rudefeha.—Work is pushed with vigor at this 
copper mine, about 160 men being employed. 
Quite a hamlet has grown up during the past 
season. A new boiler, compressor and dynamo 
for lighting mine and buildings have been in- 
stalled at the shaft house. A larger supply of 
water has been brought in and a stone reservoir 
built above the buildings to give good pressure. 
The manager, I. C. Miller, has had weir tests 
made of the flow of North Spring Creek and its 
branches, with a view of building a smelter on 
this stream next season at a point on the east 
side of the range about 2 miles from the mine. 
The vein in the lower levels is wider than at Ist 
level, while its grade is nearly as high. A con- 
centrating plant is built below the dump to treat 
the dump, which contains some 8,000 tons of rock 
carrying considerable copper in some places. 
This plant, owned by Messrs. Plummer, Foote 
and others, consists of an Englebach crusher, 1 
set of rolls, a revolving screen, a set of 2-com- 
partment jigs, 2 Cammett tables and a 30 H.P. 
boiler and engine. Some of the better portions 
of the dump are sorted and sacked without 
crushing. The plant is running night and day 
and is turning out very clean concentrates 
which are hauled to Wolcott, Wyo., and shipped 
to Denver and Chicago. 


Iron King.—A good strike is reported on this 
claim, owned by the Wheeler Brothers, on Cow 
Creek. The vein is large and most of the ore 
high grade. 

Keener.—The Keener strike of copper ore is 
one of the finest as to grade yet made in the Bat- 
tle region. The claim is about 3 miles south of 
Battle. 

Kelsey.—This property near Copperton is 
owned by Messrs. Kelsey, Douglass, Hardenburg, 
Ferguson and others. The vein appears to be 
about 30 ft. wide, with copper values all through 
it, and seams of native copper and copper 
glance. The shaft is 50 ft. deep. It is now in 
litigation on a grub stake proposition and is not 
worked. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
Queensland. 


The Mines Department reports that the gold 
yield of the Colony for September was 77,339 oz. 
crude, or 5,695 oz. less than in September, 1899. 
The total this year was equal to 56,485 oz. fine 
gold, or $1,167,545. For the nine months ending 
September 30th the total was 739,470 oz., crude, 
which compares with 685,824 oz. in 1899; showing 
an increase of 53,646 oz., or 7.8% this year. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia—Boundary District. 
(From Our Special: Correspondent.) 

Jewel.—Between 100 and 200 tons of gold quartz 
from this mine have lately been shipped to the 
British Columbia Bullion Extracting Works, at 
Silica, near Rossland, for treatment by the Pela- 
tan-Clerici process as an experiment. The Eng- 
lish owners have under consideration the in- 
stallation of a reduction plant at the mine, so 
are making tests. The Jewel is the only gold- 
quartz mine in the district opened up sufficiently 
te keep a stamp mill and reduction plant regu- 
larly supplied with ore. 


Old Ironsides & Knob Hill.—Shipments of ore 
from this group to the Granby Company’s 
smelter at Grand Forks from July 11th to No- 
vember ist total about: 31,000 tons. The daily 
output is now 600 tons, but an exception was 
made one day recently, when 31 cars, each 
containing about 30 tons, were sent out. 
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British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—For the 10 months 
and 8 days ending October 8th the shipments 
from Rossland mines amounted to 178,000 tons, 
valued at $2,848,000 gross. 


Slocan Ore Shipments.—The shipments from 
Slocan Lake this year so far exceed last year 
by 1,500 tons, valued at $125,000. The shipments 
this year amount to 3,700 tons. 


B. C.—The shaft in this mine at Summit is to 
be sunk from the 292-ft. level to 392 ft. and is 
to be a 3-compartment one. 


Le Roi.—Owing to the want of smelter facili- 
ties the management has made a reduction in 
the working force and shipments will not be as 
great until the smelter’s capacity has been in- 
creased. The heavy machinery for the new 
hoist is about to be installed. 


Rambler-Cariboo.—This group comprises the 
Rambler, the Cariboo, the Antelope, the Best 
Fraction and the Humphrey, in all 225 acres 
The mine is developed by tunnels to a depth of 
350 ft. on the first or No. 1 shoot. A winze has 
been sunk from the bottom of No. 3 tunnel 135 ft. 
The management intend to sink this winze to the 
650-ft. level and to drift along the ledge at each 
100 ft. Recently 38 tons of high-grade ore were 
taken from a drift on the 350-ft. level. Seven 
additional car-loads were sent to the smelter and 
yielded from $1,200 to $1,500 net each. The 7 car- 
loads were taken from the old workings and the 
38 tons from the new drift. At the bottom of 
the winze on the 450-ft. level there is a full face 
of ore which is said to carry over 262 oz. silver 
and 60% lead to the ton. The mine is equipped 
with a 80-H.-P. boiler, a 9-drill compressor, hoist 
and pumps. 


Ontario—Sudbury District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Orford Company’s refining plant now be- 
ing erected at Copper Cliff upon the lands of 
the company consists of a main building 180 by 
245 ft. The Orfo:d Company has heretofore re- 
fined all the matte made by the Copper Com- 
pany, but this new plant is being put up by a 
corporation styled the Ontario Smelting Com- 
pany, being composed of the principal members 
of both of the old companies. 


The Orford Company has sent Major Leckie to 
Norway to contract for nickel ores to supply 
the New Jersey refinery as soon as the Ontario 
mines act is put in force, compelling the Cana- 
dian Copper Company to refine all its matte in 
Ontario. 


Canadian Copper Company.—This company 
now employs about 1,200 men at an average wage 
of $2 per day. It is running 9 furnaces and 
smelting about 900 tons of ore per day. The 
ores average about 4%, about equally divided 
in copper and nickel. The production is about 
600 tons per day, so the stockpiles are reduced 
300 tons per day. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. Nov. 16. 
Anthracite. 


The anthracite coal trade is as active as any- 
one should wish it to be. Seasonable weather 
has started retail buying and dealers in all hard 
coal consuming districts are after coal. The de- 
mand is so widespread that it cannot be said to 
be more pressing from one quarter than an- 
other; but the great bulk of the shipments so 
far has been to all-rail points inland, and com- 
paratively little coal has been sent forward to 
stock up yards at shoal water points along the 
coast where ice is likely to form before long. 

In the West demand is brisk. Some coal has 
arrived at the head of the lakes, but supplies 
on the docks there are short and it is doubtful 
if enough gets forward to bring supplies up to 
normal before navigation closes, as the Sault 
may freeze over within a couple of weeks. It is 
not unlikely that consumers at St. Paul will 
have to take considerable all-rail coal before 
spring. At Chicago and Milwaukee retail trade 
is active and dealers are anxious about supplies. 
Supplies on the docks are low, with little pros- 
pect of getting up to normal unless lake naviga- 
tion remains open much later than usual. Lake 
freights from Buffalo are up to 75c. and may go 


higher. At the lower lake ports and tributary 
territory buying has been active and coal is 
wanted. 


Buyers at Eastern points are clamoring for 
coal, but will have to wait. All domestic sizes 
are in demand, chestnut being most wanted. 
This size is going to be scarce all winter. Pea 
coal and the other steam sizes are in very short 
supply, with little prospect of being up to the 
demand for months. 

There have been scattered strikes at the col- 
lieries, most of which are adjusted; the miners 
do not realize the forces that compelled the set- 
tlement of the strike and are likely to be more 
or less uneasy all winter. Some collieries are 
troubled by a short supply of water, seriously 
curtailing their output. Most collieries are com- 
plaining of short car supply. The anthracite 
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operators say that the bituminous trade secured 
coal cars during the strike, which cars are only 
getting back to the anthracite mines by de- 
grees. 

With demand heavy and output somewhat 
limited, prices are naturally firm, but are not 
likely to go higher. Some papers have said that 
the Delaware & Hudson and Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Companies have advanced the price 
of coal at the breaker chutes to their employees 
and the local trade 75c. per ton. The advance 
is really but 25c. and is to offset the increase in 
wages. The old prices had been in force 20 
years or so. 

We quote free-burning white ash, f. 0. b. New 
York Harbor ports: Broken, $4; egg, $4.25; stove 
and nut, $4.50; pea, $3, buckwheat, $2.50. 

: Bituminous. 


The Atlantic seaboard soft coal trade is easier 
than it was 2 weeks ago, while coal is going 
forward more slowly. Transportation from the 
mines to the shipping ports is troubling ship- 
pers somewhat. Most contractors can now see 
the end of shipments to the down East shoal- 
water ports where ice is likely to form early, but 
there is still in the aggregate a fair tonnage go- 
ing forward to consumers at those points. It is 
believed that nearly all, if not all, the require- 
ments for the main ice ports have now gone 
forward and shippers are turning their atten- 
tion to cleaning up orders from the shoal-water 
ports along Long Island Sound and up the Hud- 
son River. 

Trade in the far East is calling for and re- 
ceiving a fairly heavy tonnage. The better 
grades are most wanted, but large amounts of 
the lower grades are taken. Along Long Isl- 
and Sound trade is easier, though demands keep 
up. New York Harbor trade is fairly active. 
All-rail trade is taking all the better grades of 
coal procurable and filling up deficiencies with 
the poorer grades, thus satisfying all needs. Lit- 
tle is heard now of foreign shipments, but car- 
goes continue to go out. 

Transportation from mines to tide is variable; 
it is best on the Pennsylvania and very irregu- 
lar on the Baltimore & Ohio. Car supply at the 
collieries is 65 to 90% of demand. In the coast- 
wise vessel market vessels are in short supply at 
the loading ports. A considerable fleet is due, 
but has been kept back by head winds. We 
quote current rates from Philadelphia as fol- 
lows: Providence, New Bedford and the Sound, 
65c.; Boston, Salem and Portland, 75c.; Ware- 
ham, 80c.; Lynn, 90@95c.; Newburyport, $1; Bath 
and Portsmouth, 80@85c.; Bangor, $1.05; Gard- 
iner, $1.05 and towages; Saco, $1.10@$1.15 and 
towages. 

Clearfield coal can be had at $2.35@$2.75 f. 0. b. 
New York Harbor loading ports. 

Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There is need for every ton of coal that can 
be mined, though production is greater than it 
ever was. The miners are working for 5c. per 
ten less than during the last 14 or 15 months. 
a result of the reduction in the price of pig iron 
during October. However, as pig iron has gone 
up, it is believed that a 5c. advance in wages 
will be announced in December. 

The railroads are doing everything possible to 


enlarge their facilities for handling coal, and 
more cars are to be brought to this State. Ini- 
tial lines in the coal-fields have made recent 


purchases of equipment, while all the roads have 
recently made large additions to their locomo- 
tive power. Some railroads have recently seized 
coal in transit to supply their needs. 
Pittsburg, Pa, Nov. 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—There is but little change in the coal 
situation. The Pittsburg Coal Company is com- 
plaining again of a scarcity of railroad cars and 
is getting further behind in its deliveries. This 
company has taken some contracts for delivery 
in Baltimore destined for the export trade, but 
has no foreign contracts. Several mines of the 
combination were idle for two days this week 
on account of a grievance of the diggers over 
the price paid for coal shipped to the Eastern 
markets. The matter was temporarily adjusted 
and the men returned to work. A convention 
of miners in the Irwin Field will be held on 
Saturday, at which a rate is to be fixed for all 
coal shipped to Eastern points. E. Saeger, gen- 
eral sales-agent of the Pittsburg Coal Company, 
has resigned on account of ill health and he 
is succeeded by J. M. Walsh. 


Connellsville Coke.—The conditions remain 
about the same, but an improvement is looked 
for before the end of the month, as several fur- 
naces have been put in blast. W. J. Rainey has 
shipped 130 cars from the Locust Point ovens to 
Germany. This is the largest export order ever 
received in the region. Prices are the same as 
last week, $2 for furnace and $2.25@$..50 for 
foundry. For outside coke furnace sells at $1.50 
and foundry at $1.75@$2. Of the 20,760 ovens in 
the region, 14,984 are active and 5,776 are idle. 
The production last week was 153,737 tons, a 
gain of 1,710 tons over the previous week. The 
shipments aggregated 7,235 cars, distributed as 
follows: To Pittsburg and river tipples, 2,544 
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cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 3,069 cars; to 
points east of Connellsville, 1,622 cars. This was 
an increase of 118 cars. 


Shanghai, China. Oct. 3. 
(Special Report of Wheelock & Co.) 


Coal.—A syndicate has recently been formed in 
Japan to control the output of the various mines. 
Prices have consequently advanced. This, 
coupled with the fact that large contracts have 
been made with the governments operating in 
the North, has made the market here very firm, 
especially for the better kinds of coal. Common 
kinds have also participated in the rise, but not 
to the same extent. Welsh Cardiff coal is still 
in demand for the men-of-war visiting the port, 
and prices are firm. Wollongong shows no im- 
provement. Arrivals of all kinds of. coal during 
the past fortnight amounted to 19,641 tons. Quo- 
tation, per ton, are as follows: Welsh Cardiff, 
27@28 taels ($17.98@$18.65); Australian W6llon- 
gong, cargo, ex-godown, 13 taels ($8.66); and 
other sorts, 7.50@8.50 taels ($4.99@$5.96); Chinese, 
Kaiping lump, 7.50@10 taels ($4.99@$6.67); dust, 
5 taels ($3.33), and mixed, 5.50@6 taels ($3.66@$4) ; 
Japan, all contracted for. 


Kerosene Oil.—Little bas been done by import- 
ers and sales have been made at the Tea House 
at lower prices than last reported. Until the 
stock in native hands is exhausted we can look 
for no advance. Stocks are estimated at 967,500 
cases American; 507,170 cases Russian, and 2,899 
cases Sumatra; total, 1,477,569 cases. Quotations 
per case are as follows: American Devoe’s, 2.03% 
taels ($1.36); Russian, Batum Anchor Chop, 1.96% 
taels ($1.31); Star & Crescent and Horse Chop, 
1.94% taels ($1.30); Ram Chop, 1.95 taels ($1.30); 
bulk oil, in 2 tins, 1.85 taels ($1.23); Sumatra 
Langkat, bulk oil in 2 tins, 1.85 taels ($1.23). 

Foreign Coal Markets, 


Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Company, of London 
and Cardiff, report under date of November 3d 
that the coal market is weak, with little de- 
mand. Prices are: Best Welsh steam coal, $4.92 
@$5.16; seconds, $4.68@$4.80; thirds, $4.32@$4.56; 
dry coals, $4.68; best Monmouthshire semi-bitu- 
minous, $4.44@$4.56; seconds, $4.44; best small 
steam coal, $2.52@$2.75; seconds, $2.16@$2.40; 
other sorts, $1.80. 

These prices for Cardiff coals are f. 0. b. Car- 
diff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire coals are all f. 0. b. Newport, exclu- 
sive of wharfage, and are for cash in 30 days, 
less 214% discount. 

In freights from Welsh ports a further decline 
is noted. Some rates quoted from Cardiff are: 
Gibraltar, $1.92; Marseilles, $2.10; Genoa or Na- 
ples, $2.16; Port Said, $2.64; Las Palmas, $1.98; 
St. Vincent, $2.16; St. Lucia, $2.28; Buenos Ayres, 
$3; Rio Janeiro, $3.42; Santos, $3.60. 

In France coal remains high, and a strike of 
miners in the Pas-de-Calais causes much uneas- 
iness. 

The heavy fall in iron and steel in Germany, 
and the semi-panic in industrials have ef- 
fected a fall in coal prices, which is, however, 
not very large yet. 

Foreign inquiries for coal continue to be re- 
ceived here. The heavy fall in prices of Welsh 
coal noted above will bring prices in Mediter- 
ranean ports down to a competing level again. 
There is no change in freights from Atlantic 
ports. A charter is noted from Norfolk to Na- 
plates at $4.56. Also one from Norfolk to Manila 
at $8.50. 





SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. Nov. 16. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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Asquare of slate is 100 sq ft as laid on the roof. 








Notwithstanding the difficulty of filling old 
orders, quarrymen continue to cut prices on 





new business. Thus orders for roofing slate 
are being booked at 15@65c. per square, less 
than the list prices. 

Production is not as large as last year, as 
many of the quarries are “gutted,” owing to 
the heavy output in 1899. 

« Export business is small in comparison to 
what it has been. Freight rates to London are 
3s. 9d. on contract, and 15s. in the open market. 
Some contracts for freight room have been 
booked for next year’s business at 13s. 9d. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw YORK, Nov. 16, 1900 
Pig tron Production and Furnaces in Biast. 











| Week ending From From 
Fael used | Nov. 17, 1899. | Nov. 16, 1900. Jan.,’99. |Jan., ’00. 
F’ces | Tons.|F’ces., Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
An’ racite 
& Coke.| 258 (282,775) 171 207,959 11.522,379 12,133,517 








Charcoal.| 29 7375 30 8,150 243,147, 333,085 
Totals..! 287 290,150 201 216,100 11,765,526 12,466,612 








The anticipated rush of orders has set in and 
the mills are receiving numerous orders for fin- 
ished material of all kinds, as well as inquiries 
and specifications. The amount of business al- 
ready placed is very large, and it is evident that 
much work which has been held in suspense is 
now to be pushed. 

In raw material the transactions have been 
chiefly in foundry irons and basic pig. Not much 
has been done in Bessemer pig. The Bessemer 
Association has taken no action as yet on prices. 

Naturally there is a tendency to advance quo- 
tations, and some increases are reported on 
bars, plates and other finished material. No 
change has been made on structural steel. There 
is even talk of a $2 advance on rails, making the 
price for heavy sections $28; but this is not gen- 
erally credited. 

At last week’s meeting the steel people came 
to an agreement on billets, and fixed the base 
price at $19.75 a ton at Pittsburg. The agree- 
ment was made with some difficulty, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether it will last. The 
plate mills also succeeded in coming to an agree- 
ment, both as to prices and division of work. 
Some similar arrangements on bars is talked of. 

The November reports of the blast furnaces 
show another decrease in the capacity of the 
stacks at work. There was a decrease in stocks 
unsold on November Ist of about 25,000 tons; the 
first reduction noted for several months. 


Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig iron conditions in Alabama have improved 
greatly in the last two weeks. The day after 
the election some companies announced an ad- 
vance of 50c. on the ton, while others announced 
an advance of $1. The sales during the last 
week have been very large-and it is admitted 
that business has ‘picked up in all directions. 


‘The export trade promises to be active for 


some little time. 

It is stated in some quarters that domestic 
orders have been received which will take the 
production of certain furnaces until March, 1901. 
It is now expected that the quotations will have 
to regulate the demand and further advances 
can be looked for in the very near future. 

The finished iron market is quite brisk. The 
foundries and machine shops have felt the bet- 
ter conditions. The car foundries and the car 
wheel works are doing more business. The roll- 
ing mills are in full blast and 4 of the 12 open- 
hearth furnaces at the Ensley steel plant. The 
steel wire and rod mill and the plow factory at 
Ensley are both running with a full complement 
of men. 

The following quotations are given: No. 1 foun- 
dry, $11.50@$12; No. 2, $10.50@$11.50; No. 3, $10@ 
$10.50: No. 4, $9.50@$10; gray forge, $9.50; No. 1 
soft, $11.50@$12; No. 2, $10.50@$11. 


Buffalo. Nov. 14. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The foundry iron market in this vicinity has 
been further stimulated this week by the still 
further reduction in active furnace capacity and 
stocks of pig iron on hand. It is becoming more 
evident that the market will be on a somewhat 
higher basis before very long. Some furnaces 
have taken on all the orders they can handle, 
and have practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, while many others are rapidly filling their 
order books. The decline in the price of iron 
had been so sudden it stopped the furnaces re- 
suming operation on the unnatural price basis 
before large stocks were accumulated, as in 
times past, so that now when buyers are feeling 
more inclined to stock up they have not this 
reserve to draw from. Prices have been markd 
up to the basis mentioned below: No. 1 strong 
foundry coke, Ike Superior ore, $15.50; No. 2, 
$15: Southern soft No. 1, $15.50; No. 2, $15; Lake 
Superior charcoal, $18; coke malleable, $14.50. 
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Philadeiphia, Pa. Nov. 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Less than the predicted volume of 
business in pig iron has been transacted in 
eastern Pennsylvania during the week. Buyers 
have asked for quotations and all representa- 
tives say to-day that the decks are being cleared 
for action. No large orders have been placed 
since Monday. Prices are strong. Foundry- 
men are purchasing about as before. Makers are 
asking old prices for ordinary brands. Forge 
iron is strong. No. 1 X foundry is $16.50@$17.50; 
No. 2, $15.50@$16; No. 2 plain, somewhere near 
$15; Standard gray forge, $14@$14.50; basic, $14. 


Billets.—The commotion in billets, due to pro- 
posed combination and large deals and advances 
made, has had the effect of drawing some needy 
buyers, but the utmost secrecy is preserved as to 
prices to be paid. This gives rise to the report 
that billets were bought subject to changes. 
Those on the inside believe it is probable that 
the attempt will be made to put billets on a 
$20 basis at mills. 


Merchant Bars.—The rumor has been growing 
for several days that the rush of car-building 
orders during October and now in progress will 
soon bring a big rush of business to middle and 
eastern Pennsylvania mills. All through the 
Schuylkill Valley mills are being filled up with 
business and this fact accounts for some pend- 
ing large forge iron orders. The prospect of 
a combination in the bar trade does not attract 
comment here. 


Sheets.—All our sheet iron people are doing 
more business during the past few days. Prices 
have not been advanced and there is no inten- 
tion to do so, so far as local manufacturers 
know. 


Pipes and Tubes.—All Eastern producers are 
having a satisfactory run of fall and winter or- 
ders. Pipe orders have been coming from places 
outside of our territory and mill agents now in 
the West are in sight of some of the heaviest 
orders of the year. 


Merchant Steel.—A general increase of labor 
ferce is reported in those establishments where 
merchant steel forms the chief raw material. 
The only change to be noted in prices is that 
—— offered in August have been with- 

rawn., 


Plates.—The advance in plate under the new 
arrangement will harmonize prices with shapes 
and rails. The unity effected will meet with 
genuine co-operation by all ‘eastern Pennsyl- 
vania interests. The developments of the past 
week in trade have been held up by the negotia- 
tions in progress at New York and the after- 
talk at Pittsburg. 


Structural Material—There has not been at 
any time for years as much bridge building in 
sight as now. Quite a number of inquiries and 
not a few orders have been filed or booked 
since last Thursday. There are a.iso some very 
heavy South African orders going tnrough and 
the American agents in South Africa have been 
working the cable during the past few days. 


Steel Rails.—Makers here refuse to talk much. 
In a roundabout way it is ascertained that 
emergency requirements, some of them heavy, 
are being placed, that personal conferences be- 
tween representatives of steel makers and rail- 
road buyers have taken place, particularly in the 
West, that makers do not propose concessions. 


Pittsburg. Nov. 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There has been a decided improvement in the 
iron and steel markets since the result of the 
national election was known last week. The 
buying movement that began at the close of Oc- 
tober has increased and the result is a stiffen- 
ing of prices in all lines. The price of Bessemer 
pig iron for the first yuarter of next year was 
not fixed at the meeting of the association at 
Cleveland last week as was expected. Definite 
action was not taken, it is believed, as better 
conditions are likely to prevail before the close 
of the year which will warrant a much higher 
rate than the present market indicates. It had 
been intended to fix the price for delivery after 
January ist at $14 at the furnace. Sales this 
week were for delivery during the last quarter 
of this year and were at prices ranging from 
$13.75 to $14, Pittsburg. Prices of foundry and 
forge iron are firmer this week, but there were 
no unusually large sales. The improvement in 
the iron trade has resulted in the starting of 
the blast furnaces of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company, at Haselton, near Youngstown, 
on Monday. These furnaces have been out of 
blast since June 7th, and some extensive im- 
provements have been made. Atlantic Furnace, 
at New Castle, Pa., was also put in blast on 
Monday. Spearman Furnace, an independent 
plant, will be lighted this week, after an idle- 
ness of several months for repairs. 

The leading steel interests of the country sue- 
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ceeded in coming to an agreement on prices at 
the New York meetings which closed on Satur- 
day. A pool on plates was formed and prices 
were advanced. A billet pool was also formed 
and the price fixed was $19.50 at makers’ mill 
and $19.75 delivered in Pittsburg. It is believed 
that this rate will be still further advanced be- 
for the opening of the new year. Prices for 
sheets are firmer this week, with an increased 
demand. The American Sheet Steel Company 
this week put the large plants at Piqua, O.; 
Canal Dover, O., and the Falcon Works, at Niles, 
O., in operation. With the exception of two 
four-mill works, one at Dresden, O., and the 
other at Dennison, O., the American Sheet Steel 
Company has all its plants in full operation. All 
the independent sheet plants of any importance 
have been in continuous operation since the 
Amalgamated Association wage scale was signed 
last July. Some large orders for steel cars have 
been received this week by the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. Plans are now being made for 
an addition to the McKee’s Rocks works of the 
company which will increase the capacity. 
The bi-monthly examinations of the Amalgama- 
ted Association are being made this week to de- 
termine the wages to be paid in the union roll- 
ing, sheet and tin plate mills for November and 
December. The returns of sales made by the 
American Tin Plate Company during September 
and October were examined at the Amalgamated 
Association headquarters yesterday. They 
showed that the average sales were less than 
$4.20 a box during the past -o months. This 
is the base of the scale, and as a result the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association will suffer 
a reduction in wages for November and Decem- 
ber of 8%. Some members of the workers’ exam- 
ing committee disputed the returns and last 
night President T. J. Shaffer and a member of 
the committee went to New York to examine 
the books of the American Tin Plate Company 
to verify the figures. It is claimed that the 
average sales were expected to be higher. 


Pig Iron.—The sales of Bessemer pig iron dur- 
ing the week did not exceed 1,500 tons and the 


_ price ranged from $13.75 to $14, delivered in 


Pittsburg. This is for delivery this year. No 
price has yet been fixed for next year’s delivery. 
Foundry iron is higher this week, No. 2 being 
quoted at $14@$14.50 and gray forge at $12.74@ 
$138. There were only a few small sales recorded. 


Steel.—There is a notable improvement in the 
steel market this week. The price of Bessemer 
steel billets has been advanced to $19.50 at 
makers’ mill and $19.75 delivered in Pittsburg. 
The price of plates has also been advanced, the 
increase being $2 a ton. Tank plate is now 
quoted at 1.35c. Steel bars are firmer and sales 
are made at 1.20@1.25c. 


Sheets.—There is but ilttle change in the sheeet 
market. Prices are firmer and an advance is 
expected before the close of the month. No. 28 
is quoted at 2.90c. and No. 27 at 2.80c. Galvanized 
sheets remain at 75% off, with 15c. freight allow- 
ance. 


Ferro-manganese.—The price for 80% domestic 
remains at $75 for large and $85 for small lots. 


New York, Nov. 16. 


The local iron market is firmer in all lines and 
the volume of business is increasing. In for- 
eign trade we note a shipment of 13 locomotives 
valued at $172,500 to Egypt, shipments of $30,000 
worth of steel rails, $50,000 worth of agricultural 
machinery, $18,000 worth of mining machinery 
and $44,000 of other machinery to Australasia; 
shipments of $45,000 worth of mining machinery 
to Mexico; a shipment of $12,000 worth of min- 
ing machinery to Scotland, shipments of $52,000 
worth of electrical machinery to Italy and ship- 
ments of $20,000 of metal-working machinery to 
Holland. 


Pig Iron.—Prices are firmer, orders more nu- 
merous. We quote for Northern irons, tide- 
water delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $17.25@$17.75; 
No. 2 X, $15.50@$16; No. 2 plain, $15@$15.25; gray 
forge, $14.50@$14.75. For Southern irons on dock, 
New York, No. 1 foundry, $15.50@$15.75; No. 2, 
$14.50@$14.75; No. 3, $13.75@$14.25; No. 4, $13.25@ 
rps No. 1 soft, $15.50@$15.75; No. 2, $14.25@ 
14.50. 


Bar Iron and Steel.—Demand which had fallen 
off of late is improving. We quote common 
bars at 1.20@1.25c. for large lots on dock; refined 
bars, 1.35@1.40c.; soft steel bars, 1.36c. 


Plates.—Mills have advanced prices. The 
number of orders received is fair. We quote 
for large lots at tidewater: Tank, %-in. and 
heavier, 1.50c.; shell, 1.55c.; flange, 1.60c.; marine, 
1.70c.; universal, 1.50c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—Buying 
shows improvement. Light rails are still sell- 
ing between $25@$30. Standard sections are 
quoted at $26. Splice bars are 1.30@1.35c.; spikes, 
1.45¢.; fish plates, 1.30c.; bolts, 2.05@2.25c. 


Structural Materials.—Demand is increasing. 
We continue to quote large lots at tidewater: 
Beams, 1.65c.; channels, 1.65c.; angles, 1.30c.; 
tees, 1.70c.; zees, 1.65c. 





METAL MARKET. 
New York. 
Gold and Silver. 


Nov. 16. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in October and year. 
































Metal. : October. Year. 
1899. | 1900. 1899, 1900. 

GOLD. 

Exports $379 752 $428,925) $33,257,590} $53,005,470 

Imports 8,542,254 9,810,852 42,810,675) 45,915,798 

an $8,162,502 I. $9,381,957) I. $9,553,085 E. $7,089,672 

SILVER, 

Exports 4,687,226 6,093.119 43,421,657| 53,525,010 

Imports 2,321,695 2,966,356 25,045,790) _ 33,117,506 

Excess |E. $2,361,521 E. $3,126,763 E.$18,375,867) K.$20,477,504 








These figures include the exports and imports 
at all United States ports, and are furnished 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending November 15th, 1960, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897. 











P Gold, Silver, Total Ex- 

J 4. | ———————_|_ cess, Exp. 
rod. | Exports.|Imports.|Exports-|Imports.| or Imp. 
We’k $3,100 $2,739,592| $679,057 $204,995,I. $2,262,430 
1900. .| 36,647,103 10,059,314! 34,786,193 4,322,426 EK. 14,381,740 
1899. .| 11,648,x49 13,667,526) 2>,519,132 3,295,194 E. 20,202,161 
1898..| 7,439,729, 95,709,724; 29,731,104 2,725,831|1. © 61,264,722 
1897...) 48,175,528) 13,493,757) 40,851,016 2,724,983\K. 72,807,804 





Imports ot gold were from England and 
France; exports were to the West Indies. Im- 
ports of silver were from the West Indies and 
South America; exports went chiefly to London. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 107,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 4,342,000 
OZ. 

Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 























| 1900. 1899. 1898. 
Month. |Lond’n, N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N. Y. 
| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January...| 27.30 | 59.30 | 27.42 | 59.36 | 26.29] 56.77 
February..| 27.49 | 5976) 27.44 | 59.42 | 25.89 | 5¢.07 
March.....| 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48} 59.64 ' 25.47 ' 54.9u 
| 27.41 | 59.59 | 27.65 | 60.10 { 25.95 | 56.02 
BY 20-00} 27.56 | 59.96 28.15 61.23 26 31 56.98 
JUNE ...200 27.81 | 60.42; 2777| 6043] 27.09! 58.61 
Pic sceee 28.23 | 61.25 | 2771 | 6026 27.32 | 59.06 
August....| 28.13 | 61.14 27.62 | 60.00 | 2748) 59.54 
September! 28.85 | 62.63 | 27.15 | 58.89 | 28.05 | 60.68 
October ..| 29.58 | 63.83 | 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90 | 60.42 
WAWGMOE \eccescs faccscava 2702 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
TROGIR | Ac sielheseccees 27.21 | 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 
NN ici bcwcasehnea cise 27.44 ' 59.58! 26.76! 58.20 





The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is rer standard ounce, 925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per ib., New York 


























CoPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPELTER, 
Month. . —_- — 

1900. 1899.| 1900. — 1900.| 1899.| 1900.| 1899. 
JOR. cee 15 58) 14.26) 27.07) 22.48) 4.68 nae | 4 65 | 5.34 
Feb...... 15.78 17 02) 30.58) 24 20| 4.675 4.49 | 4.64 6.28 
March...| 16,29 16.35] 32.90 -82) 4.675.4.37 | 4.60 | 6.31 
April 16.76 17.13) 30. 24.98) 4.675 4.31 4.71 | 6.67 
May..... 16.34 17.20) 29.37| 25.76) 4.181)/4.44 4.53 | 6.88 
June, 15.75 16 89, 30 25 85) 3.901'4.43 | 4.29 | 5 98 
Jul 15.97 17.10 33.10) 29.63 4.030 4.52 4.28 | 5.82 
Ausus 16.35 17.42 31.28) 31.53) 4.250 4.57 4.17 | 5.65 
Sept..... 16.44 17 34 29.42) 32 74) 4.3504.58 | 4.11 | 5.50 
October..| 16.37, 16.94, 28.54) 3199 4.3504575 4.15 | 5.32 
easel iccous | 16.40] ... | BB.GR)......|4.595 |..... 4.64 
Gr isciclessess | BOB ccccce BBB icsccs 4.64 4.66 
Year... | 16.67 25.12|......4.47 |e... 5.75 





Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this 1s the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the ye ar 1899 was 17.6lc. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16 33c.; for 
February, 16.08¢.; for March, 16.55c.; for April. 16.94c.; 
for May, 16 55c.; for June, 16c.; for July, 16.16c.; for 
August, 16.58c.; for September, 16.69c.; for October, 


16.64c. 
Prices of Foreign Coins. 

seston tele a ae BET 
PO CN i ais kas aecccitiecasctees -ol 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos. .. 416 4746 
Victoria sovereigns. ........ccce-.cee - 4.85 4.88 
"TE WOMEE TEGMCN. .. covcacsccereceanceee 3.85 3.88 
TE ED etcceccc.  sece>cnvdcees 4.74 4.80 
Spanish 25 pesetas ......... ccccccses . 4.78 4.82 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


Some reaction has been felt from the first 
boom of the speculative markets after election. 
General business is showing much activity, and 
there is a prospect of its continuance through 
the winter. Higher rates of interest with Eu- 
ropean markets have temporarily checked ship- 
ments of gold to this country, and no more are 
reported. 





Silver has been fairly steady, with moderate 
demand. No large orders have appeared suffi- 
cient to carry up the price, but receipts have 
a absorbed without causing any special de- 
cline. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
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on Wednesday, November 14th, shows balances 
in excess of outstanding certificates as below, 
comparison being made with the statement of 
the corresponding day last week. 








Nov. 7. Nov. 14. Changes. 
MGR s <a ozaee osx $93,301,453 $94,810,561 1.$1,539,108 
MII cen. 5c caee 6,639,910 8,910,193 I, 2 270,283 
Legal tenders...... 10,491,021 10,201,808 D. 289,213 
Treas. notes, etc... 38,522 107,592 I. 69,070 
Totals...... ania . $110,470,906 $114,060,154 I $3,539,248 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 








Imports and Exports of Metals. 
























































W eek, Nov. 14.; Year 1900. 
Port. =_ —-— —— 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. | Impts, 
New iorke | 
(N. Y. Metal Exchange.) | 
Aluminum....... long tons) S losacuans 137 87 
Antimony ore... “ a creeaaes e WED Tasceess. 2,668 
* regulus.. “  Nedeasees OO Fecdcsun | 1,800 
Chrome ore...... = OWE ad giahiagadniateexdaaas 1,500 
Compe. Ga0.......“ * 1,254 162 | 90,590 | 17,401 
- matte.. ‘“‘ 0 Be Yexccease 3,759 246 
cc na teencakadaveewelscnsades 50,261 
Meee 8. cs ccuapevasennatewescaws 98 
Ferro-Chrome.. “ Oe Ric. aeswahweebeuvcteedeveas 31 
Verve mangum ed 8 1. i ccccsleccnsccclevcceses 710 
Ironore .... oe Tageahad bas etdawalstecacac 21,477 
“pig, bar, rod ‘*- “ YL ee 17,760 | 6,125 
i ere a GU tecedeses 13,131 157 
* plates, sheete* “° j.. ccc clecse.s-- 1,016 18 
MMOS cesancne eae 1,110 360 | 68,955 | 60,374 
a SRE TS edeamcackedae | pacueedes 9,700 
— er = Wangs hahaa den Ababa as 24 
Manganese, ore. ‘“ Wore, sac aimaseeane eon wa | 9,492 
Metals,old,scrap ‘‘ - 362 ll 4,712 6,190 
Composition... ‘ = ee 3,093 385 
A riccceecenas ee ee Al PE) sc accase) MEME Nesaesens 
Nickel goase se) ct 1 ee 2,173 ; _ 108 
< gemate “ loss ee fone .. 5,393 
Railr’d material. “* ‘* | 879 70| 6,261 | 4,743 
Rails, old..... woe MO fas Senne 7,774 518 
Spiegeleisen..... - Ae eas aclee esecelerees se: 3,377 
Steel bars, plates ‘* = 1,255 104 | 43.837 | 15,711 
SO eccnae = bis 3,556 158 | 59,073 176 
OO Waicccss = = REE Unccxcaes 26,328 | 78 
*“* not speci’d. ‘“ = 1,540 | 78 | 12,707 2,601 
Tin anette ee  iiaac wens 15 5 22,308 
** and black plates‘ ‘* |........ OYE fiscduccs 32,579 
OR - wel wancaas | 7 675 | 442 
** dross.. PP is Oe Vecdese. 745 | 50 
“ashes, skim ‘“* ‘“ M0 Weccecess 1,165 | 20 
S@iGeacceac- as da Pre rer Pe eee et RG ive ccccce 
Baltimore. | 
(Special Correspondence). | 
Chrome ore...... long tons}..... seclanedsde --. | 3,730 
Cine. Gint...... “~ ™ 651 -| 35,196 | 4,364 
i ees Joos sees 
[umeomneeness ls sais - = 
ron pig, bar.etc. *“* “ | 22, 
Ore... ee et ee '376,574 
“<“Verieta.... “ “ | 37.475 
Manganese ore.. “ ‘“ «... {117,913 
Metals, old & Rails‘‘ PE cic eadalbe inden 568 | 2 
 . S WP Tis cescxe LAMB fonseses 
Pinetvam Gated! |. ceccesclacscces 5,450 |..-- +5 
SUNCOM .. cesecee “* WN i centetelatadeJbataatess 
Spiegeleisen...... ‘* ‘“* ‘a ST cc ins 1,131 
Steel, bars,ete.. ‘* ‘“* 1,881 f..<. 38,341 | 4,198 
i eee aed Preerers 11 919, = 157 
— are. se MEtas sence 73,805 |resese a 
Weltiat essa cceakas or ceases ee ee 295 
“‘ and blackplates“ eR ese as hen ae 
Philadelphia. 
(Week ending Nov. 10). | 
Antimony ENR daccclcaacees pass awe | Mu 
— , eras P Nea dduesidpccxenunetes ags” | 3,650 
opper, fine.....  Wisedencchuddaades AOE Ne de<cdne 
PR Wicuens oi Ori xdaesike eamaceaa ‘i 35,595 
“ pyrite. “ “ Tea ues Wasees a 
Iron, pig..... Ee ee esaresecbanadgecs 1,355 | 3,827 
cad ain ee aE aes 17,575 | 13,120 | 270,.95 
+ pyPites....<. MONE oe cea shuwcnes a 87,455 
Manganese ore.. “* “* |........ 426 | .. .... | 77,326 
Spiegeleisen..... Re cesca [ncwteneaukees wisesil 4,153 
WE ieiecadadeasa SO FN ea gadacteennancabnadneess | 648 
‘* andblack plates“ Or Rs eawaains |) ar 2 2,590 
MN iivnccicaatess FO eccganelecceuess eee 
PF MR eect cases SO  cadabvacxquatd Ch rere 
Total United States. 
Sept. 1900. Year, 1900. 
Articles. eaten aoe saree 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. |Impts. 
Antimony.. .....long tons}.... 202 1,208 
- G... ae WE wekea 80 | 1,753 
Copper, in all 
forms ...- --. “ | 10,495} 11,785 | 126,151 | 54.394 
Iron, pig & bar.. ‘“* “ | 42,888 | 4,876 | 163.432 | 59 542 


‘ . 
NO aca daa 59,995 | 37,026 697 1297 
Iron& steelplates “ ‘* | 4,539 105 | 33,728 | 4,793 








Iron & steelrails ‘* ‘* | 33,132 2 |294.411 $91 
= ™ wire ‘“ i ae 154 | 59,155 1,338 
Lead,inallforms ““ ‘“ | 9,004 | 9,362 | 65,2i9 | 74,636 

Manganese ore 
and oxide...... oe! te ectadeaad 21,193 3 | 247,548 
Nicke! “&matte “ ‘“ DP becceses: SOE ficscacee 
Nails, cut....... “ = MEE ti scteuns SOE Visecees 
Moca SR iescccces 924 |... ee0e 
Quicksilver..... “ “ Wi cacexus WE Nesscadae 

Steel, billets, 
rods, etc...... a “ | 30,155 | 2,574 | 103,271 | 26,303 
Mca wtadssinaeas - si 35 3,310 393 | 24,482 
** &black plates ‘ ~ 9 5,110 520 | 50,210 
eer é = 964 104 | 18,299 765 

a. 5s secs ee ae 965 





Import Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, %c.alb. Lead, lic. 
a lb. on lead in ores; 2c. per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 24¢c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. per lb. 
Quicksilver, 7c perlb. Spelteror zinc, U4c. per lb. on 
pigs and bars, 2c. on sheets. etc. Copper, tin and plat- 
rum are free of duty. 





ae 


seein ete Ee 


re meiner ee 
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ed to $97,224,597, showing a decrease of $1,979,354 
for the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 66 banks represented in the Clearing 
House for the week ending November 10th— 
gives the following totals, comparison being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 





1898. 1899. 1900. 
Loans and discounts. $687,867.400 $6%8,385,000 $785.656,500 
PE. < ssossspeest 777 000.000 744,801,000 831,091,800 
Circulation...... -oeeee 15,789, 100 16,366 400 30,705,700 
Reserve: 
ee ee 156,406.000 137.034,100 156,256,700 
Legal tenders ......... 52,855,800 46,377,200 56,122,300 
Total reserve........ $209,261,800 $183,411,390 $212,379,000 
Legal requirements... 194,250,000 186,200,250 207, 775,450 
Balance, eaten. _ a $4, 603,550 550 
Neficit...... ° $2,788, 950 peu hedeeve 


Changes for the week, this year, were de- 
creases of $6,673,800 in loans and discounts, $10,- 
683,400 in deposits, $12,100 in circulation, $1,786,- 
400 in specie, $2,228,800 in legal tenders, and $1,- 
344,350 in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





——— 1899. ~ -~——1900.——n 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N.Y. Ass'd es Eee SRR TOO sncesnccnsss 
England.... 162,205,116 .... EGR O50.755 ...20....000 
Fraace.. ... 377, *46,365 $233,398. 940 460: 049, = $222,717,585 
Germany.... 117,110.000 —60,330.000 126,835, 00 68. 330, 000 
Spain., .... 68.000,000 69,530,000 Bs 755 000 83,230,000 


Aus.-Hun .. 153.615.9000 — 52,340,090 190.100,000 = 48 510,000 
Neth’l’ds... 15,740,000 28,910,000 =. 24,350 000 28,200,000 


Belgium.... 15,005,000 7,500,000 13 865.000 6,930,000 
ste an 77,32: 000 7,215,000 77 080,000 8,380 00 
Russia ..... 427,800,000 22,535,000 353,555,000 30,290,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date November 10th, and the others 
are of date November 9th, as reported by the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle’ cable. 
The New York banks do not report silver sepa- 
rately, but the specie carried is chiefly gold 
coin. The Bank of England reports gold only. 





Exports of specie by water from San Francis- 
co in October included $101,715 gold and $1,311,316 
silver. For the 10 months ending October 30th 
the shipments were as follows: 


Gold. Silver. Totals. 

Hongkong .......... $118,402 $11,328,394 $11.446,796 
DEEMED asp cuncuitcuss: | eehiee 1,297,031 1,297,031 
PRN Stee Le 15,863 63,530 79,393 
Pacific islands ..... 1,180 5,000 6,180 
Central America .. 15,175 6,450 21,625 
OS ON eS nee ~ « Sdeeen 1,500 

Total foreign .... $152,120 $12,700,405 $12,852,525 
ST ea 264,600 53,800 318,400 
BOW IE. ésntscnsx> 3,493,420 393,322 3,886,742 

PN. wcbeuekscnnce $3,910,140 | $13,147,527 $17,057,667 © 

Totals, 1899 ....... 11,581,089 5,411,407 16,992,496 


The silver exports this year included $993,916 
for October and $8,954,146 for the 10 months, in 
Mexican dollars; against $29,488 and $1,921,061 
for the respective periods last year. Shipments 
to Honolulu in October included, besides gold 
and silver, $1,500 in nickel 5c. pieces. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to November Ist, 1900, are report- 
ed by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as fol- 
lows: 








1899. 1900. Chances. 

DRED. ccihiesbaneansck £4,509,525  £5,310,307 i. £810,782 
SED «sine, ino ukeneGees 1,088,682 1,902,916 I. 814,234 
The Straits.......... 265,586 741,316 J. 475,730 
DORIS sc nesuccneeen £5,863,793 £7,954,539 I. £2,090,746 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £239,000 
in bar silver from New York, £18,000 from Aus- 
tralia, and £10,000 from Chile; total, £267,000. 
Shipments were £133,500 in bar silver to Bom- 
bay and £40,000 to Shanghai; total, £173,500. 





Indian exchange is steady at 15.94d. per ru- 
pee, with a large demand for Council bills in 
London. The Indian Government has now 
shipped in all £1,500,000 gold from India to 
London, and this will reduce the amount of 
Council bills to be offered. 





Exports of merchandise from the United States 
in October were the largest yet reported, being 
valued at $163,093,597, or $37,127,070 more than in 
October, 1899. For the 10 months ending Octo- 
ber 31st the statement is as follows: 














1899. 1900. 
NO Sus khbbeupedene sk Oe $1,028,441,027 $1,194,775,205 
NEN. \becn- hind «thephknes §58, 134,636 695,107,269 
Excess,exports ......... _...  $370,309.391 $49,667,936 
Add excess of exports, SN sche Ase ek eae 20,477,504 
eS 7,089,572 
Total apparent balance.......... -........... $527,235, 112 


The gold and silver movement in detail will 
be found in the tables at the head of this col- 
umn. 


Other Metals. 





Dally Prices of Metals in New York. 





E Silver. Copper. Spelter. 
eg —— —_-—- (aa 
° bb ” i ae : a at Lead, 
£ s { 62 |S \.. 
= #6 8 88 =| B= 8 tin, cts, N.Y.|St. L. 
9 S24 of/88) 42% | oo ete cts.,| cts. 
5 3% 89m Sa) Ss S* vib. @ Ib. # lb |®@ Ib. 
Z ne & 3 | Be Aa 

| 


10 4.863664 2056 GIG IBS. 2 ih 0 4.0744 


‘ 1634| 163% 
124.8416 S629 gies asi? 7 gi. ate 4.10 
1 
13 4.8416 51 2918 iG a1Gig 126 2% qari 1-30 [4.10 


14 4.8434 646 2014 @16-4| 18% 7096 9814 Oh 4.1246 


15 4.8416 63% 29% ais. alnis 7244 2834 AiP24 4.30 (4.1234 
16 4.8136 64 [2956 @igrsi@igig 724 8% Ry 1.30 |4.12% 


London uotations are per long ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper. = i is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m he New York quotations for electrolytic 
Ce ase a cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than 
these figures. 

Owing to an error in transcribing in our table 
of daily prices last week, the price of Lake cop- 
per on November 8th was given at 16%c. It 
should have been 16%c., and that figure will be 
used in making up our monthly averages. 


Copper.—The market continues firm, with in- 
dications of further strength. Domestic con- 
sumption is improving in all branches, and the 
European demand, which at one time had been 
slow, is considerably better again since the na- 
tional elections took place. While a number of 
manufacturers here have provided for a portion 
of their requirements as far ahead as next 
spring, European buyers have covered their im- 
mediate wants only so that large orders from 
that direction may be looked for in the imme- 
diate future. We quote Lake copper at 164%@ 
16%c.; electrolytic in cakes, wirebars and ingots 
at 16%@16l4éc., in cathodes at 164%@16%4c.; cast- 
ing copper at 1644@16%c. 

The London market for standard copper has 
again ruled somewhat higher. It closed last 
week at £72 for spot. £72 12s. 6d. for three 
months, at which prices it opened. On Monday 
it advanced 5s., of which 2s. 6d. were lost on 
Wednesday, but regained these again on Thurs- 
day, and the closing quotations are cabled as 
£72 2s. 6d. for spot, and 15s. higher for three 
months. : 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough, £75 5s.@£75 15s.; best selected, 
£78 5s.@£78 15s.; strong sheets, £86; India 
sheets, £83@£84; yellow metal, 6% @6%d. 

Copper production, as reported by Mr. John 
Stanton, who acts as statistician for the com- 
panies, was as follows for October and the ten 
months ending October 31st, in long tons (2,240 
lbs.) of fine copper: 











October. Ten months. 
1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 
U. S. reporting mines. .20,680 19,945 190,601 189,487 
U. S. outside sources.... 3,300 3,400 24,600 34,000 


























ees Be, Va anckseseucses 23,980 23,345 215,201 223,487 
Foreign reporting mines 7,834 7,920 73,984 74,096 
PAL... checupassvhbaste aaee 31,814 31,265 289,185 297,583 
RORDOTUN, TI. Ti ; ve scssasiae 11,360 12,682 93,555 138,833 


The United States production for the month 
shows a decrease of 635 tons from last year; 
for the ten months there was an increase of 8,- 
286 tons, or 3.9%. The reporting mines showed a 
decrease this year of 1,114 tons, but there was a 
gain of 9,400 tons in the copper from outside 
sources. The United States exports this year 
show an increase of 45,278 tons, or 48.4%; they 
amounted to 62.1% of the production. 

Tin.—Early in the week the market was dull 
and featureless, but the middle of the week a 
complete change occurred and a large business 
was done both for early and distant deliveries. 
A sharp advance in price took place, spot tin 
selling at 28%, distant futures at 28c. At the 
close we quote spot tin at 28%c., January deliv- 
ery at 28%4c. 

The London market, which closed last week 
at £126 15s. for spot, £124 for three months, 
opened 7s. 6d. lower. On Tuesday it improved 
2s. 6d., but on Wednesday declined to £126 for 
spot, £124 for three months. On Thursday, in 
consequence of heavy buying orders from this 
side, the market advanced to £128 for spot, 
£126 7s. 6d. for three months, and the closing 
quotations are cabled as £128 5s. for spot and 
£127 for three months. 


Lead.—A large business is reported this week, 
which has, however, not as yet resulted in a 
change of price. We quote New York at 4.32%@ 
4.37l4c., St. Louis 4.25@4.32%c. 

Our cables report the market for ~panish lead 
as £17 10s., English lead 2s. 6d. higher. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: 
Lead is strong but quiet; 4.25c. is the price of 
Missouri metal. Desilverized lead continues 
4.3214c. Trading has been fairly active within 
the last few days at these rates. 
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Spelter.—The market this week has been strong 
and advancing. Consumption is very good and 
it appears that production has decreased through 
the closing down of the coal smelters. The ad- 
vance in the price of ore has made smelters re- 
luctant sellers, and higher prices have been paid. 
We quote St. Louis at 4%c., New York 4.30c. 

The European market is also somewhat higher, 
good ordinaries being quoted at £19 5s., specials 
5s. higher. 


Antimony.—There is no change. We quote 
Cookson’s at 10c.; Hallett’s at 9%c.; U. S. Star 
at 9c. 


Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum. Consumption continues good and 
prices are strong. For ingot platinum in large 
quantities $18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted in New 
York. In London a recent quotation gives 75s. 
per ounce, unmanufactured, and 77s. 6d.@80s. for 
crucibles, etc. This is very nearly on a parity 
with New York prices. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram. 


Quicksilver.—The New York quotation contin- 
ues unchanged at $51 per flask for large lots, 
with $52.50@$54 asked for small quantities. San 
Francisco prices are $48 on local deliveries, and 
$43.50@$44 on export orders. The London price 
is £9 2s. 6d. per flask, with the same price named 
from second hands. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 


Aluminum, Per lb, . Per lb- 
No. 1,99% ingots .....33@37c. | Ferro-Titanium (20%).. $1.00 
No. 2, 90% ingots...... 31@34c, | Ferro-Tungsten (37%). ..32c 
Rolled sheets... 42c. up | Magnesinm...... + .82.75@$3 
Alum.-bronze....... 20@23c. | Manganese (over 99%). .$1.05 
Nickel-alum......... 33@39c. | Mangan’e Cop. (29% Mn) 32c. 
See .#2.25 | Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
Chromium (over 99%). . 1.00 | Molybdenum (Best)... .$1.45 
Copper, red oxide....... 1.50. POO OOEUNG cascccccssce se 50c, 
Ferro- -Molyb’ um (50%). .$1.00 AMEFICAD ..06:000005 70c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)... 90c. } Tungsten (Best).... .. .86c. 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pittsburg, Pa., November 16th.—The executive 
committee of the steel manufacturers who com- 
pose the billet pool formed in New York last 
week has completed the details on prices. The 
figures were announced to-day, and are as fol- 
lows: The price on Bessemer slabs and blooms 
and billets down to 4 by 4 is $19.50 at mill, or 
$19.75 delivered Pittsburg; prices delivered at 
the following points are: Chicago, $20.75; Cleve- 
land, $20.25; Philadelphia, $21, and New York, 
$21.40. Prices to various middle western points 
are based on the $19.50 mill price, with thé 
freight added. For billets smaller than 4 by 4 
down to 1% square an advance of $1 is charged, 
and open-hearth billets are $1 a ton higher than 
Bessemer. 








(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cleveland, O., November 14th.—All hope of any 
further movement of ore this season has been 
abandoned. Wild cargoes ceased with the ter- 
mination of the contract season from the head 
of the lakes and the few loads that are coming 
down from Escanaba are not considered. These 
are being carried fur 50c. It was expected that 
some ore would be sold for delivery the re- 
mainder of the year, but shippers are sending 
all of their tonnage to the docks to tie up for 
the winter, thus disproving any such belief as 
that. The report shows the receipts of ore at 
the docks of Lake Erie to have been 2,402,887 
tons during the month of October this year, as 
against 2,649,424 for the same month last year. 
The total shipment to date, since the opening of 
the season of navigation, has been 17,287,952 tons. 
There being no sales, the association prices are 
quoted—$5.50 for Bessemer and $4.25 for non- 
Bessemer and Mesabi ores. These prices do not 
represent the present market. 

The coal shippers find that the lack of coal 
ears earlier in the fall is embarrassing them 
severely now in the late lake shipment. Now 
that they are getting coal to ship they are not 
getting the boats, which is an exact reversal 
of the conditions existing a short time ago. The 
movement is very light now, with rates climb- 
ing. The chief inducement to lake vessels is 
the down cargoes. These almost disappeared 
with the end of the ore movement and hence 
the boats are going to their docks rather than 
carry coal up and come back light. The ship- 
pers, however, are in hopes of inducing more 
boats to go to both Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior and are offering better rates, 30c. hav- 
ing been paid to Duluth and 55c. to Portage, 
while the only increased rate to Lake Michigan 
has been 35c. to Green Bay. The coal supply for 
domestic purposes is light. Some of the dealers 
are being compelled to buy in the open market 
to fill their contracts, not being able to get 
enough from the mines. While the demand is 
big, the prices have not changed in the least. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 600.) 


New York. Nov. 16. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Stronger, particularly for 
shipments. Domestic alkali and caustic soda 
makers, being well sold up for this year, are 
asking an advance in price for early shipments, 
while 1901 and 1902 contracts are taken at quo- 
tations below. A good trade in sal soda is not- 
ed. Bleaching powder is_ firmer. Contin- 
ued pressure is manifest among second-hands 
holding domestic chlorate of potash. For next 
year’s delivery makers quote $8.50 per 100 lbs. 

We quote per 100 Ibs. as follows: Domestic 
soda ash in bulk is worth 2%c. per 100 lbs. less 
than quotations below: 


























Domestic. Foreign. 
rticles. $$ ——- — —|—_——_—_— 
= F.o.b. Works.;In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%.|  70@75_—|..... eevee jacviuaaioeunican, 
# 48%. TED Iisaeceacces: cxsaiec asikebivowawens 
Caustic Soda, és 2 
high test....] $L.70@$1.75 |....---- es ee eee lenes pemamae 3s 
DOWG: . Oe liswcawescne eoee| 2.75@3.00 sgaalepeswsas). <0 
70@74%. 2.85@3.25 
98% ‘ c 
Sat Soda i 
“conc. 
Bicarb Soda.. @1.25 
“  “* extra ED Viisaaceactiosnss Waceeenteen ante 


Bleach Pdr., 





Eng. prime..|. 1.8744@2.00 
RL Po a 22"! ""850@8.75 yaoi 
Chl. Pot crys 1606080 o%e et 7 9. E 
es powd. eeksa: aon ae eo Reenaenes 9.75@10.00 








Acids.—A large business for 1901 oxalic acid 
at $5.621%4@$5.75 per 100 lbs. is noted. The other 
acids are unchanged with a good consuming 
demand reported. 

Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified . 





Acetic, No 8ia lbs ...$1.62% | Nitric, 36° .. eee 663,87 
Blue Vitriol. . .5.25@5.50 | Nitric, 38°........ esos Sole 
Aqua Fortis, 38° 3 62% | Nitric. 40°... - 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, 35° .. 387%] Nitric, 42°. .. soe. 4.75 
Aqua Fortis, 1u° .... 4.124| Oxalic - 5.3754 @6.0 
Aqua Fortis, 12°...... 1.5) | Sulphuric. 66° 120 
Muriatic. ta% —. 1.20 | Sulphuric 60° 1.0> 
Muriati«, 20°. ; 1.35 * bulk 50° ton ....14.00 
Muriauc 22°... . 1.0 


Brimstone.—Quiet. New York imports this 
week were 1,500 tons, to be delivered principally 
on contract. Spot sales of best unmixed sec- 
ends are reported at $22 per long ton, while 
shipments are held at $20.75@$21, according to 
position. Best thirds are $2 per ton less. The 
average price of spot best unmixed seconds in 
New York in October was $23.25, and shipments 
$20.75 per ton. These prices compare with $24.06 
and $21.72 respectively in September. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Continue dull. Sul- 
phate of ammonia, gas liquor, for this and next 
month’s delivery, sold at $2.724%4@$2.75 per 100 
Ibs., though holders now ask 5bc. per 100 Ibs. 
advance. Other quotations are: High grade 
blood, $2.15 per unit f. o. b. Chicago; and New 
York soft, $2.25; tankage, 9@20%, $1.85 and 10c. 
per unit, f. o. b. Chicago; Calcutta bone meal, 
$23 for regular and $20 for other grades; do- 
mestic steamed ground bone, $17.50@$18 per ton. 


Pyrites.—Demand is good, and prices con- 
tinue unchanged. No imports at New York this 
week. We quote as follows: Mineral City, Va., 
lump ore (basis 42%), $4.75 per long ton and 
fines $4.20. Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and 
fines $5. Spanish pyrites, 12@14c., as to percent- 
age of sulphur contents, delivered ex-ship New 
York and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites 
contain from 46@51% of sulphur; American from 
42@44%. 

Nitrate of Soda.—No imports at New York 
this week. Importers firm in their views, ask- 
ing $1.82146@$1.85 per 100 lbs. for spot and future 
shipments. Consumers are not yet desirous of 
buying, anticipating lower prices with a fall in 
ocean freight rates, which importers contend 
is not likely for some time yet. 

Messrs. Jackson Brothers, of Valparaiso, Chile, 
write us as follows, under date of October 6th: 
The market has continued dull throughout the 
fortnight and producers have offered to sell at 
lower prices than last quoted without finding 
much interest on the part of exporters. Trans- 
actions amount to about 140,000 qtls. at 5s. 6d.@ 
hs. 514d. for 95% and 5s. 714d. for 96%, both steam- 
er terms. The exports during September reached 
2,339,000 qtls., making a total for the 9 months of 
18,188,000 qtls., being a decrease of 1,351,000 qtls. 
as compared with last year. We quote 95% Oc- 
tober, 5s. 51%4d.; November, 5s. 5d.; December- 
January, 5s. 44%4d., and February, 5s. 4d., while 
the 96% quality can be had at 5s. 7d., all ordinary 
terms. The price of 5s. 544d., with an all-round 
steamer freight of 35s., stands in 7s. 10d. per 
ewt. net cost, and freight without purchasing 
commission. 

Phosphates.—In the absence of new business 
prices are nominal. The unsatisfactory mar- 
ket for South Carolina rock has caused some of 





the plants to close down, while other plants are 
working only half time. In the latter class is 
the Coosaw Company with over 50,000 tons of 
rock on the dumps ready for shipment. The 
Beaufort Company, which has about 25,000 tons, 
and the Empire Works of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Company, both closed down awaiting the 
spring trade. 

The shipments of Tennessee rock from Pen- 
sacola, Fla., in October amounted to 8,768 tons, 
making a total for the 10 months of 112,581 tons. 
Of the recent exports of Florida pebble we note 
1,049 tons for Melbourne, Australia. 








Ci.f Un’d Kingdom 
Per Ton | or European Ports. 
Phosphates. F.o.b —__—— 








Unit. | Long ton. 








*Fla. hard rock (77 @ 80%)| $7 -50@8 .00|8 'e@834d |$13.26@13.66 
*Fla. land pebble (68 @ 732) 4 35 744@734d| 10 50@10.85 
*FlaPeace River./58@62%)| 3.00@3.50) 64@7}4d|_7.50@9.00 
+Tenn. rock. 78%, export.| 3.50@3.75) 14@784a 11.70@12.09 


tTeon....... 78% domestic.| 3.00@3 50|..........]- eecesececees 
{TORR .0c0tt® si 2.75@3.00) beceawsnaedh aceu eeanes 
tTenn.......72% ” SR vivesvace Lavsces guscees 
tSo. Car. rock, crude.... Ce tiedeecndledeeds ee 
§So. Car. rock, dried..... 4.50 634d 8.10 
Algerian, rock...(€3@70% |........... 7@i¥4od | 9.38@10.05 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@63%)} ...  ..... 634@714d| 8.10@8.70 





* Fernandina. t Mt. Pleasant. { At mines. § On ves- 
sels, Ashley River. 


Liverpool. Nov. 7. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


The export demand for chemicals is moderate, 
but the market is very firm all round and the 
recent advanced prices are fully maintained. 

Soda ash is meeting with a fair inquiry at late 
rates. The range for tierces is about as fol- 
lows: Leblanc asn, 48%, £5 10s.@£5 15s.; 58%, £6 
@£6 5s. per ton, net cash. Ammonia ash, 48%, 
£4 10s.@£4 15s.; 58%, £4 15s.@£5 per ton, net 
cash. Bags, 5s. per ton under price for tierces. 
Soda crystals are steady at £3 7s. 6d. per ton, 
less 5% for barrels, or 7s. less for bags, with 
special terms for certain favored markets. Caus- 
tic soda is quiet, but prices are firm, as follows: 
60%, £9 5s.; 70%, £10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@£10 17s. 
6d.; 76%, £11 5s.@£11 10s. per ton, net cash. 

Bleaching powder is dearer for delivery over 
balance of this year, at £6 10s.@£7 per ton, net 
cash, for hardwood, and a moderate business is 
reported. 

Chlorate of potash is still quoted at 3%d. per 
lb., net cash, and makers report a better inquiry. 

Bicarb. soda is selling to a fair extent at £6 
15s. per ton, less 2%4% for the finest quality in 1 
ewt. kegs, with usual allowances for larger 
packages; also special terms for certain export 
markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is dull and lower, at 
akout £10 17s. 64.@£11 per ton, less 2%% for 
good gray 24@25% in double bags f. o. b. here, 
white buyers hold aloof. 

Nitrate of soda on spot is held for £8 10s.@£8 
15s. per ton, less 24%% for double bags f. o. b. 
here, as to quality, but there is only a light de- 
mand. 


MINING STOCKS. 





Complete quotations will be found on pages 597 und 598 
of mining stocks listed and dealtin at: 


Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London, 
Denvei. San Francisco. Mexico, 
New York. Spokane. Paris. 
Toron:o. 
New York. Nov. 16. 


Amalgamated Copper was the feature this 
week, selling at $92 up to $96, and then down to 
$94. The death of Mr. Marcus Daly had some 
effect on this and Anaconda stock, but it ap- 
pears more likely that the inside operators of 
Amalgamated are trying to bring to grief a cer- 
tain large “short’’ interest that has been manip- 
ulating the market. On the other hand, specula- 
tion in this stock on curb has been so mysterious 
of late that outside buying is in abeyance. With 
each rise in price there is much profit-taking, 
causing a constant ‘see-saw’? movement in the 
market. Anaconda fluctuated between $45%@ 
$48%, closing around $47; sales on ’change were 
good. British Columbia manifests much 
strength, sales of the stock are reported at 
$174 @$18%, closing around $18. Further inside 
buying of Union, of North Carolina, is noted at 
$33,.@$3%. The Arlington Copper Company, with 
property at North Arlington, N. J., was called 
on “curb” on November 12th, when quotations 
for the shares were $54@$5%, at which about 
1,000 shares are said to have changed hands. 
The company is capitalized at $2,500,000, divided 
into 250,000 shares at $10 each. There is also a 
bond issue of $400,000, of which $160,000 remains 
in the treasury. 

Homestake, of South Dakota, sold 100 shares 
at $784, the first transaction in months. Dead- 
wood Terra brought 60c. Horn Silver, of Utah, 
sold up to $1.30, Daly at $1.10 and Ontario at $7. 
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Standard Consolidated, of California, sold at 
$3.15; Quicksilver common at $1.25, and the pre- 
ferred stock at $9144@$9%. 

Of the Colorado stocks Isabella slumped from 
78@67c. on report that the present ore uncover- 
ing is not satisfactory. Elkton brought $1.90; 
Anaconda gold, 58c., and Iron Silver, 73@77c. 

Of the other Colorado stocks Argentum-Juni- 
ata sold at 27@30c.; Cripple Creek Consolidated 
at 14@15c.; Gold Dollar at 18c; Golden Fleece, 
20c.; Little Chief, 18c.; Mollie Gibson, 24@25c., 
and Pharmacist, 12%c. 

In the Comstock section the customary trading 
was reported, Consolidated California & Vir- 
ginia selling at 95c. 

Included in the Comstock sales were Belcher 
at lic.; Crown Point at 12c.; Mexican at 13%@ 
25ec., and the Comstock Company’s bonds at 4%. 
Some more assessments are announced this 
week, and when the year’s total has been made 
up it will be found quite large. Stockholders in 
some of the companies are complaining of these 
assessments and are seriously considering 
whether or not they shall continue to support 
a few laborers on the properties and the officials 
of the companies. 

Auction sales were 100,000 shares New St. Elmo 
Gold and Copper Mining Company, of British 
Columbia, at $2,200, or 21/5c. a share; 60 common 
shares Alabama & Georgia Iron Company at $10, 
and 239 preferred at $33; also 8.074 shares Ford 
Gold Mining Company, Cal. (hypothecated); 100 
shares Amador Construction Company (hypothe- 
cated); all interest in the shares of the capital 
stock of the Amador Construction Company 
(when issued) now represented and evidenced by 
two receipts of $1,000 each, which receipts were 
originally issued to F. Rawolle (hypothecated), 
$410 for lot. 


Boston. Nov. 4. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The boom which followed the close of the elec- 
tion, to which I referred a week ago, ran its 
full course up to Monday, and was then followed 
by a reaction. This was evidently from the in- 
side, and may have been arranged by some of 
the big traders, who were afraid that too rapid 
advances might lead to too much kiting and 
a consequent fall. At any rate the reaction was 
arranged and was a moderate one only, followed 
to-day by a good rally. The market continues 
broad and trading on a liberal scale. 

The Amalgamated group led in both the re- 
action and the rally, and were the most prom- 
inent stocks in the trading. Amalgamated sold 
down to $94 yesterday, recovering to-day. Bos- 
ton & Montana brought $328; Butte & Boston, 
$67; Parrot, $49; Arcadian, $20. The Lake cop- 
pers showed well, Calumet & Hecla being quoted 
at $810; Tamarack, $287; Quincy, $160; Osceola, 
$77; Wolverine, $46; Atlantic, $26%. The smaller 
Lake companies showed more sales and better 
prices than for many weeks, Copper Range be- 
ing a special favorite. Among the miscella- 
neous coppers Utah Consolidated was $34; Brit- 
ish Columbia, $18%; Santa Fe, $744@$38. 

The gold stocks were less in demand than the 
coppers, but some business was done. Cen- 
tennial-Eureka sold at $2514; Cochiti, $814. Mer- 
ced was $5% bid; Santa Ysabel, $31%4@$4; Me- 
lones, $2. Sales of United States Mining were 
made at $11%. 

Aetna Quicksilver was quoted at $1%4, while 
Boston Quicksilver was held at $3%. Little has 
been done in these stocks for a long time. 

In the general list United States Oil was 
quoted $16@$17. There were sales of Dominion 
Coal common at $44, and New England Gas and 
Coke at $16, a little below the highest price of 
a day or two ago. A new stock on the Ex- 
change is the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, which was traded in for the first time this 
week. It opened at $25 and advanced $2, selling 
at $27; to-day there was a further advance to 
$30%, closing strong. 

A circular states the new Santa Ysabel Gold 
Mining Company, of Merced County, Cal., is or- 
ganized with an authorized capital of 150,000 shares 
under Colorado laws. The old company had 130,000 
shares, under Wyoming laws. In the reorgani- 
zation $1 per share was paid in on 130,000 shares, 
20,000 new shares being retained in the treasury. 
The new superintendent, Mr. Gorrie, is an old 
Butte miner and has spent eight years on the 
Mother Lode of California. In a letter dated No- 
vember 7th, the company states that all its 
outstanding notes have been paid, and there is 
on hand a cash balance of $44,389. The officers 
are: Charles Pfaff, president; Walter B. Mos- 
man, vice-president; John W. Belches, treasurer; 
Wilson S. Belches, assistant treasurer and assist- 
ant secretary. The following are directors: 
Charles Pfaff, Walter B. Mosman, Boyd B. 
Jones, John W. Belches, Simon Rothschild, Kal- 
man Haas, Edward H. Mason, William F. Fitz- 
gerald, John G. Wright. 


Colorado Springs. Nov. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The week closes with the mining stock mar- 
kets in excellent shape. Prices have advanced 
materially all along the list while the volume 
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of trading has increased fully 50%. The ad- 
vance has been too rapid to be long sustained 
and a reaction may be looked for in the near 
future. The rush is attracting the buying class 
who always get in when the markets are ris- 
ing, and therefore any falling off in prices which 
may occur will in all probability be soon cor- 
rected by sheer impetus of oncoming trading. 

Elkton’s advance from $1.89%4 to $1.94 was one 
of the leading bull features of the week. The 
official report of the company’s operations for 
the month of September show that that month’s 
output was $99,000. Portland oscillates between 
$3.36 and $3.40 a share, while mining circles are 
filled with reports that this mine is being 
sought out by English capital. Such report is 
emphatically denied by all the officers of the 
company. Isabella was again a disagreeable 
feature of the market this week. It dropped 
from 85e. to 67c. and recovered to 70c. to-day. 
There was heavy selling, aggregating 80,000 
shares this week, which is quite unusual. The 
sales of the week are 5,041,000 shares. The 
weekly bank clearings are $854,524, which shows 
a loss from last week. 


Salt Lake City. Nov. 10. 

For election week the volume of business in 
Utah mining shares held up well. Prices rule 
firm in the dividend class and a few other favor- 
ites, though the speculatives on the whole are 
weak. It is now assured that more exploration 
will be carried on than in the past season, which 
should help the mining share market. Sales for 
the 5 days of the week, on which the Exchange 
did business, are reported at 47,172 shares, which 
sold for $44,292. 

Consolidated Mercur is soft, thus far offerings 
exceed demand. Dalton well holds the advance. 
Daly-West continues to supply the interesting 
feature of the market, making a new high rec- 
ord, selling at $23.55. Dexter holds at $1. Eagle 
& Blue Bell is firm, doing business from 83c. to 
$5e. Grand Central has declared a dividend of 
10c., or $25,000, payable November 15th, and 
though it is affirmed that this will be a monthly 
happening for a considerable period, the shares 
fail to hold the recent advance. Horn Silver 
is higher and stronger, with inquiries from the 
East. Mammoth is weak and there is a report 
that dividends will be stopped for 2 months, if 
not longer. Yankee Consolidated has recovered 
to 9c. on the report that there is paying ore on 
its own ground. 

Dividends paid to-day are: Silver King, $75,- 
000; Swansea, $5,000; Rocco-Homestake—mines 
at Eureka, Nev.—$4,500, or 14%c. a share. This is 
the first dividend for the latter. 


San Francisco. Nov. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A little firmness early in the week soon gave 
place to declining quotations and light busi- 
ness. There was no news of any importance 
to excite interest. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $1.05; Gould & Curry, 838c.; 
Ophir, 82c.; Caledonia, 49c.; Mexican, 28c.; Yel- 
low Jacket, 25c.; Hale & Norcross, 22c. For 
Standard Consolidated $3.25 was bid, with no 
sales. 

On the Producers’ Oil Exchange a very Ssatis- 
factory business is being done. The bidding 
this week has been active ard the volume of 
transactions large. Investors are showing a 
great deal of interest in these stocks, and the 
prospect is for a lively market for some time 
to come. The dividend-paying stocks, which 
are increasing in number, attract special atten- 
tion. 

Some quotations noted are: San Joaquin, $9.25; 
Home, $4.55; Twenty-eight, $2.25; Four Oil, 
42c.: California Standard, 28c.; Hanford, 28c.; 
Caribou, 26c.; Petroleum Center, 20c. The spe- 
cial features of the market were Home Oil and 
San Joaquin Oil and Development Company. 


London. Nov. 3. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

In absence of any doings in the regular mar- 
kets, the newly invented West African market 
continues to attract the attention of the profes- 
sional speculator, though I do not think the 
general public take much interest in it. Some 
of the leaders of this market are influential men 
with plenty of money behind them and already 
some expensive prospecting parties have been 
organized, under reliable leadership, so if the 
Ashanti country is any good at all, it would 
seem to stand a good chance at present of com- 
ing to the front. The nature of the country and 
our comparative ignorance of its resources, how- 
ever, make the speculation at present a mere 
gamble. 

The market has been somewhat amused this 
week by the report of a company called the Con- 
solidated Copper Company, Limited, a company 
which is not of so great importance as its name 
would indicate. The company is tne third or 
fourth reconstruction of a concern that many 
years ago worked a property in Eberhardt, Ne- 
vada, and also properties in Corsica. The Ameri- 
can properties were abandoned years ago, and 
the present report now says that it has been de- 
cided to dispose of the Corsican property as it 


has been proved to be unpayable, and to acquire 
a new property in Mexico. In a postscript to 
the report, however, it is stated that the vein at 
the Corsican property has at last been struck 
and appears to be of great value. The public 
are somewhat mystified by this report, for if 
the new discovery is really so important it 
might have been worth the directors’ while to 
rewrite the report, instead of sending out two 
contradictory statements in one envelope. The 
company has not a great following, so the in- 
cident is not of any importance. 

The Indian mines have attracted some atten- 
tion this week by the publication of a report by 
the Ooregum Company, announcing the issue of 
further share capital. This company has been 
doing well lately and interim dividends for the 
current year at the rate of 30% per annum have 
already been paid. It has been found necessary 
to spend considerable sums on an air shaft for 
the 1,000-ft. level, equipping other shafts with 
necessary machinery and providing a hundred 
new head of stamps and cyanide plant. It is 
proposed to issue 26,500 new £1 shares at £3 
each and so to raise £79,500. There is no doubt 
that the money will be readily forthcoming, if 
not from the present shareholders, certainly 
from the outside public, who are always ready 
to get Indian shares-at reasonable prices. 

With regard to the battle royal between Mr. 
Whitaker Wright and Mr. Kaufman for control 
of the Ivanhoe, I ought to mention that although 
Mr. Wright has partially yielded to his pppon- 
ent’s demands, he has no intention of abandon- 
ing the action at law by his London & Globe Fi- 
nance Corporation against Mr. Kaufman for 
breaches of trust, secret commissions, etc., while 
he was agent of the corporation in West Aus- 
tralia. It is alleged that Mr. Kaufman played 
his own game instead of that of the corporation, 
his employer, and made big profits by bearing 
the stocks of the various companies the corpora- 
tion was interested in. Though a great show of 
fight is now being shown by Mr. Wright, it is 
quite possible that eventually this action will be 
compromised and that the pot and kettle will 
cease to call each other black. 

The position of Stratton’s Independence, of 
Cripple Creek, on the London market has been 
the source of much disturbance in the minds of 
holders recently. Rumors have been passed 
around relating to the exhaustion of the mine 
and dwindling of the contents, and considerable 
blocks of shares have changed hands in conse- 
quence. The shipments are suspended at pres- 
ent by a strike and this fact also has been made 
the most of by professional speculators. Then, 
again, the appointment of Mr. John Hay Ham- 
mond as consulting engineer over the head of 
Mr. T. A. Rickard has been used by certain 
parties to mean that Mr. Rickard’s estimates 
have been wrong and that he is being degraded 
in consequence. The fact is, however, that Mr. 
Hammond has been brought in at the request 
of the South African houses—Wernher, Beit & 
Co. and J. B. Robinson—who have recently gone 
in largely with the Venture Corporation and may 
practically be said to have absorbed it. The 
pending deal in the Camp Bird property shows 
that these South African houses provide the 
bulk of the capital required for the Venture 
Corporation’s projects. As regards the exhaus- 
tion of the mine, there appears to be nearly $7,- 
000,000 of ore in sight and there is still a consid- 
erable area not yet developed, besides which the 
mine is not exhausted in depth. It is obvious, 
of course, that the present price of £2 for the 
shares is too high, but London always capitalizes 
a mine at a greater sum than its commercial 
value. 


Paris. N ov. 4° 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is nothing new to report as to mining 
stocks, and our Bourse is in a condition of doubt. 
The fact is that the state of semi-panic which 
began with the Russian industrial crisis six 
months ago, and which has overcome the bourses 
of Vienna, Berlin and lastly Brussels, is threat- 
ening us also. Everyone is in doubt and fears 
to move, so that speculation is at a standstill, 
though no actual crisis can be recorded. 

The causes of this condition are various. In 
part, it is the reaction from the great specula- 
tion of the past two years industrial stocks, 
which has especially affected Berlin and Vienna. 
In part also the locking up of a great amount 
of French and German capital in Transvaal min- 
ing stocks, which have been unproductive for 
over a year. The sudden cutting off of the sup- 
ply of gold from the Transvaal had its effect 
also. The South African war and the anxiety 
over the Chinese complications have furnished 
their share. Lastly, though this is a minor cause, 
the failure of the companies holding conces- 
sions at the Exposition has been a vexatious 
disturbance to capitalists. The causes of the 
present condition are therefore complex, but the 
condition itself is none the less real. 

In another week the Exposition will be really 
finished and the demolition of the temporary 
buildings will begin. We must admit that though 
the Exposition was great, from certain points of 
view it has been a failure. It has attracted few 


foreigners and has brought less business to Paris 
than the Exposition of 11 years ago. 

A strike of coal miners in the Pas-de-Calais 
causes some apprehension, and it is feared that 
it may extend through that district and the 
Nord. The miners’ complaint is that the com- 
panies have required longer hours, in order to 
increase the output, and have refused to pay 
sufficiently for the overtime. . 

I hear of an extensive combination in Paris, 
which is formed by three parties or companies. 
One of these will have its headquarters in 
America and will be the purchasing agency for 
American coal. The second will have its offices 
probably at Marseilles, and will arrange the 
transportation, chartering vessels to carry coal 
and arranging as far as possible for return 
freights; while the third party will be the sell- 
ing agent, with headquarters in Paris and 
branches in the larger cities. The main diffi- 
culty, of course, will be in the high freight 
rates. The new combination, it is said, has a 
large capital to work on. 

It is stated that certain negotiations by agents 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Company for the es- 
tablishment of a depot for American coal at 
Havre have fallen through, the authorities of 
that port being unable to furnish the accom- 
modations needed. The company was planning 
to use steamers of the largest class. 

There seems little doubt that American coal 
will become an important factor in our markets. 

Azote. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Latest Dividend. 


2 ——— Total to 
NAME OF COMPANY. nate. Per Total. | date, 


| Pate-| share 
Se aa 














+Bethlehem Steel, Pa. Dec. 1| 1,$ .50 $150,000) $1,050.000 
Boston & Mont. Con..|Nov. . 15.00 | 2,250,000) 20,750,000 


Croesus, Cal........... |Nov. 08 | 15,200) "127,300 
*Daly-West. Utah | Nov. 15 25 | 37,500) 570,000 
“Grand Central,Utah.|Nov. 15, .10 25,000 691,250 


§Lehigh ( ‘oal & Nav'n|Nov. 27) 1.50 430,995 18,516,999 
National Salt, com. ..|Dec. 1| 1.5€ 105,100 245,000 
*N.Y. & Hond. Rosario|Nov. 19) 10 15,000, 1,355,000 
+Ohio & Ind. on. Gas|Dec. 1| 1.00 |.......... lieccata 

Standard Con., Cal..../Nov. 22) .10 | 20,000) 3,979,226 
Standard Oil of N. J..|Dec. 15) 10.00 | 9, 750,000 73, 125, 060 


Last Nollar, Colo...... \Nov. 21; 102 | 30.000| — 120°000 
| 


| sete ewww eee nee woe 





se eeccerlssereeseselecccesecte 


*Monthly. t Quarterly. § Semi-annual. 








ASSESSMENTS. 
a ‘tion, |N@ Deling. | Sale, |Amt, 














an y..| 66) Dec. 6 |Dec. + -05 
y..| 52) Dec. 14 |Jan. 05 















MP anke ses 2v..| 66) Nov.13 Dec. ‘ 10° 
si |Nev..| 72; Dec. 7 |Dec. 28) .15 
Ben Butler ....... panes iNOan 6, Nov.16 |Dec. 6) .00% 
Bingham Placer..... [Co a Oct. 16 |Nov.17| .10 
NL Ss concn Gane |N 7 Nov. 15 (Dec. 5) .03 
Bunker Hill..........- -' Dec. 6 |Dec. 22) .00% 
California Borax..... coe] NOV. ED |.0220.5. | .73 
Challenge Con......... |Nev..| 30) Nov.20 |Dec. 11} .10 
[  _ssbwasenes -| 53! Dec. 6 |Dec. 27) .10 
Con. Cal. & Va...... |Nev..| 16, Dec. 10 |Dec. 10) .25 
Crown Point .. ...... Nev..| 80; Nov. 30 |Dec. 21) .05 
rrr rr: 2} Dec. 4 |Dec. 21) .03 
Goleta, Con ..... : 2} Oct. 25 |Nov. 24] .15 
ee \U -.-| Dec. 1 |Jan. 2| .00% 
Gould & Curry Riabooe: = te 92} Nov. 28 |Nov. 29) .15 
Hilda Gravel..........|Cal |...| Dec. 22 |........ 01 
JOMEFBON.......000 000. Utak| 1, Nov. 20 |Dec. 10) .00% 
Larkin........000000e- \Cal..| 8} Dec. 3 |Dec. 24] .02 
Live Oak Con.......... 1Oal..1.56] B60. 3) fic. .s00. .05 
Mammoth Garfield... |Cal..|.... June 5 |Dec. 1| .17% 
Mariposa Com’]& Me. Gal. |...) Dec. B |..0.0555 10.00 
Meteor...........-.-.- |Utanh|...) Oct. 19 Nov. 004 
ee Con 10 20 
Old Colony & E 13 
Osceola Con.. 19 
SPIO < . 0600 sindses | - dec. . 3h) . 
Phoenix Silver......... \Utah]...| Nov. 13 |Dec. 13) .00% 
OS eee |\Nev..| 57) Nov. 22 |Dec. 12) .10 
Ridge & Valley........ Utah| 1) Nov, 3 |Nov. 19) .01 
Sailor Con............. HOGA. 21:55] BOC. 8 |i sensc0s -01 
Scorpion .. .|Nev..| 8) Oct. 26 |Nov. 19} .03 
Seg. Belcher & Mides.|Nev..| 26) Nov. 7 |Nov.27| 103 
Shoebridge renee .|Utah; 6) Dec. 5 |Dec. 21) .008 
Sierra Nevada.. |Nev../120) Nov. 20 ;Dec. 10) .15 
South Bingham. ......| Utah 2 Nov. 1 |Nov.30| :01 
Spanish Bar........... HORE les Nov. 24 vino ee 
A cocks sebeasees ss \Utah!...| Nov. 7 |Nov. 28) .02 
OM a6c000 0 acavecen | RR Re ee ae Pe | .10 
US| cl ees \Nev..| 60| Dec. 5 |Dec. 26) .15 
17, 6, Geant ..0.0c00- |S.D.., 9) Nov. 7 |Nov. 24/.000% 
MERC cvepe..'-. weanee |Utah 4) Nov. 22 |Dec. 15) .°5 
Wandering Jew. .... ‘Utah 5| Nov. 17 |Dec. 5) .003 
Yellow Jacket.... .... \Nev..'...| Nov. 6 /Dec. 19} .10 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





Name of Co. |Locat’n.| Date. Place of Meeting. 





Challenge Con ./Nev...... Nov. 17 San Francisco, Cal. 
Cripple C. Con ..|Colo.... |Dec. 7 Denver, Colo. 
*Holmes... .....|/Nev....../Dec. 19San Francisco, Cal. 
BR OT ooo secs OMEOs cnc Nov. 28 Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
Mexican..... ae ‘Dee. 5 San Francisco. Cal. 
N.Y. & Hond. R.|\C. Am. .|/Dec. 1445 Broadway, N. Y. 
Occidental Con . Nev...... Nov. 2) San Francisco, Cal. 
*Sterl’g W. Lead Pa....... \Jan. 15 Pittsburg, Pa. 


*Special meeting. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
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| Nov. 9. 
Name OF Com- | Loca- | Par |——- Nov. 8 { Nov. 9 {| Nov.10. | Nov. 12.; Nov. 13. ; Nov. 14. 
PANY. tion. | val.| H. | L. NAME OF _|Par Shares |_“*° meal -——|—- ae Sales 
— Company. _ |val.| $sue | H. (ist Wo i.) ee | et & ) LE. | 
RN iricascinat Colo..| - — - =  —  - - —- -——' —— 
+Amalzamated c. Mont .| Adventure Con..| $25 100,000) ‘2 eda CT GE occa sive €.50 5.50 7.00 6.50 6.50)..... 1,000 
Anaconda, ¢ -|Mont.| BOMEE, cc cnccses 25} $0,000) 8.00 ..... | 3.00 2.50) 3.00 .....| 3.00..... $.13) 8.00) 3.00}..... 846 
‘Anaconda Gold..|Colo. .| Amal. Copper....| 100] 750,000 of: 93 93.00/98:50 92.00 94. % 93.00 96.50 93.50 95.00 94.00 95.00 94.0) 10,988 
Argentum-Jun. ./Colo..| Am. Z., L. & Sm.| 25} 60,000) Ce adalecese | a ahead 13.00 10.00 18.25 12.50 10.00 ..... 2345 
ee Nev... AnacondaCopp’ rT) & 1,200,000! 47.00): i icvcdtecdealicead Man selicceslencas 5 
British Col. Cop.| |B. OC ..| Arcadian, ¢...... 25) 150,000] 19.0u. i. 00 13.50 00 19.50 21.00 19.50 20.50 19.50) 3,953 
Brunswick Cons. |Cal. Arnold.. 2| 60,000)...../..... 5.00 i §.00}..... 5b 00, 5.00 5.50 5.00 2,430 
4 Cable Cons Colo. | Atlantic, c.......| 3 40,000 26.00 25.00/25:00 +. . 1° 25.00 ..... 126.50 25.00 27:00 26.00 27-00 26.50 820 
: } i aA Baltic, ¢..........| 25] 100,000 24.95 23.75 (25.00 24.00 26.00 24.00) 28.00 26.50 27.50 26.50 27.25 27.00 6,379 
é 3 . celecceeles Bingham, c 10} 190,000/12.75 12.50) 1 =~ . Ri wcalsaventaanns /13.00 12.50 iz. 50 13.00 13.50 18.00 2,645 
50 seese 5 seleee Bonanza ioe «| 10} 300,000) 1.25'..... | 2edBlecces | Battccaee 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.38 1.75! 1.30 5,900 
100 Boston & Mont..| 25) 150,000/323 315 a0” 317 (S35 820 (857 325 (889 (825 (328 (323 | 3,708 
v 100 British Columbia 5 200,000 Dic censtlanaxalacsee 17.75 17.50 13.00 17.50 18.00 ..... 13.50, 17.88 2,610 
Con. Cal. & ve. Nev 4 Butte & Bost.,c.| 10 200,000, 65.00 61. 00) 64.00 63.00 67.00 63.00 71.00 65.00 70.50 67.00 Po 0U 67.00, 8,187 
Creede & C. C....'Colo Cal. & Hecla, c..| 25} 100000300 |..... MAT. .calaiianleeced 310 800 (810 |..... 62 
Cresceni-...... |Colo.. Centennial, c....| 25 90,000 18.00 17. 6a) 17.75 17. 50! 19.50 18.00 21. 50 19.50 27.00 19.00 ‘9. 75 19.38 10,097 
Cripple Cr, Con .|Colo.. Cent’l-Eureka.. 23) 100,000) pecanheresa 22.25 21.75 ' 25.00 23.00) 25.25 25.00 26.50 25.50 25.50 25.15 4,705 
Crown Point OF a0 Cochiti, g........ 10} 175, 00) 8.25, 8.00) 3.13, 8.00, 8.33) 8.25) 8.50 8.25 8.88) 3.00 10.50 3.38) 6,505 
Daly.... |Utah.| 20 Ctv'lZ. . & M. —_ Oe Sedan alancndl<“condlccanslanendleneed | 3.25) 2.00; 2.50)... 0) ccccclesees 200 
Deadwoo \Colo. | Copper Range...) 25 100,000/24.00 33:75 24.00 23.00 /24.00 23:50 25.50 24.00 25.50 24.00 25250 24.00 3,110 
Elkton....... |\Colo..| 1) Dominion Coai..| 100| 150,000/42.38 40.83|44.00 42.50 45.00 area 43.50 44.50 43.25 44. - 43.50 19,124 
Garfield Con \Colo..| 1 ees CS 100 _30,000/1 11384)..... }114 11814114 11384/ 11834 ...., 1 2 ae ii 36 cawas 190 
Gold Dollar.. Colo 1 Elm River. ...... 12} 100,000| 4.35 0} 4.00 4.25 4.00) 4.50 4.25 4.50 4.38 4.50) 4.25 12,503 
Golden Age....../Colo.. 1) Franklin, c...... 25) 100,000) 15.50 .50 .....(15.50)...../17.00 25.56 17.00 16.50 15.50 15.25 1,560 
Golden Fleece . .|Colo..| 1 | Humboldt. ...... Se  oictselcccasladscalivendlcateetacees of BD. ccclecess OH 50 405 
Hale & Norcross| Nev ..| Wii ccndlecscelans SoleconalcassalWoraclenseatarcesteesselesegelsnccenneacsiaceees I. Royal ee C..| 25} 100,000 39.50 37.50/89.25 37.25 40.50 39.00 41. “00 39.25 40.50 39.50 40.00 39.00 11, wt 
Homestake...... s. Dak) WD) ..scslooscolocccelecssslocseslesecelecesslecreeleccveloceeelccosclescceleccses Mass Con.. -| 25} 100,000) 9.50)..... 110.00, 9.5010.00 9.75 9.88 ..... 10.50 10.25 10.50 10.83 1, 
Horn Silver. ....) Utah 20). Mayflower....... 25) 100,000! 2.50)..... 2.50 2.75 8.00 2.50 2.83. 1,020 
Iron Silver \Colo 20 Melones.. --| 10) 167,577| Gaeaal ine Seddial chee nine csaadlcceddboxnes by - 1.75 1,550 
Isabella.... Colo.. 1 Merced... 15) ee Se wihsonae Deca Ricca calecss ct adsense 125 
Jack Pot. MD al «Biss cesbeeccaleacaaleycanlecees lexseelantee|seadelecncslssecelenssctacvce| ences Michigan.. ae 2 ae eee | 00, 4.50 5.00)..... 3 0 AEE 1,035 
Kentuck. |Nev Dixeccslccrcnlasccalsccesbecngdicsseblesapulesccalescetlevacslecisdluccoeleesces Mohawk, c...... 25) 00 98-2 25 23.00 23.50 22.50, 2,418 
|\Colo 10 Mont. ©. &C....| 5) $00,000).....|.....| 6.00).....|.0-celeevee nial tha 00 jeesa) Gi cdess 
Colo. .| 1 1 Oe ee eee ee eee 2. ; 2.2 00 1.7 
\Nev..| 8 N.E. Gas & Coke! 100} 160,006/ 13.7: 
olo 5 | Oid Colony ...... |} 25) 100,000) 3.75).. 
Colo 1 Leal banwathder sel cexedtaasaabanssalaunuee Old Dominion, ¢} 25) 150,000 a3 "43 23°50 24, 00 3 29. A 
Colo i -.. | Osceola, C........| 25| 93,000 74.75 73.00/75.00 £6.00 Hhc75 73.00 73. 
|Utah..| 100 Parrot, 8 ¢. 10} 229,350 43.00 45.25 /46.50 45.75 a = 46. ” 50.00 43. 
Nev..| Miaiseol snscelicesschavcse|teaselcsecelscovelsveesludevelescsa}ccceelsnccehosawas Quiney, ¢ ia 25; 100,000 156 |. .../160 90 ss 
Colo...) 1 hode Island | 100,000) 4.50) 4. 00) + 50 4 
; Ariz...| Biktcivlsnsvalecwntins ceetwares oraskl ecepeinarseladcdel keneatecwdclasasetecscesa Santa Fe, g.c ‘ 5 
Pinnacle... Colo..| 1). - | Santa Ysabel. 
; Plymouth.. Cal....] 10)... 00). .ccaloccccfecccelecccclocees Jove - | Tamarack, c. 
: Portland. Colo..| Disesselocscslaccatienwialcovueheceualeucan - | Tecumseh. g 
; Quicksilver Cal. ..| 100). Trimountai 000/12 50 13.50 12.00 4,595 
4 uicksilver pf.../Cal....| 100) 9.25 9.75 "9.00 - eae Union C. L......| 25) 80000) 2:00 ; 830 
AVAZE....... NOV ..] UG)... cjereeelecccelereeelecceo{orees Jeveee - | UnitedStatesMg.; 25, 250,000) 9. 3.83 .(10. -U0| 10.5 +13/12.00 11.25) 8,256 
Sierra Nevad: Nev..| Peseanl nese an eveete Titah Con., g. c. 5| 800, 000| 33.83) 33.8 § 34 00|34.00! 12, ‘676 
Small Hopes..... Colo.) 20 & Victor, g A ; 50} 100 
7 Standard Co Cal....| . Victoria, 25 855 
; Tenn. Coppe Tenn.. 50 16.50 Washingto 25 ‘ én 100 
Union Copper...|N.C.. 3.25, 3.50 Winona, c.. 25 4 6 2,450 
. Yellow Jacket...)/Nev. . aed maar - | tWolverine 25 60,000 (44.75/44, oo ‘e0 06 4 145.00) 1,81u 
& Zenobia.... .... Colo.. thease ienaes Wyandot.. 25} 100,000) 1.50!..2.. p 1.0... 69U 
= - i ED 
- 
3 COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. + Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 218, 241 shares. 
5 Am. Sm. & Ref.. OO, 4536) 4474 4636 4544, 49 | — —— 
4 oe ee DF 9446) 9344| 96 | 9416) 9716 
A Am. §. & W. Con At4| SBe4| 4596) 446) 47 PHILADELPHIA, PA.§ 
§ Z 
j | 1 - ~ ~ 
4 Col. Fuel & L....| 47 | 45% ai 164 4% | \ Nov. 8. | Nov. i2. ) Nov. 18.) Nov. 14. ) 
y Federal Ste .. = a is ive 434| 49%¢ ried 4356| "473g| 4536! NAME OF | L’ca-| Par . | - — i [Aetes 
2 ‘ederal Stee 4 | 5h | | y _ ; | ; 
a seh ri t f 16 3% %7 | 16 | a BM 7 | u apes | 5 | CoMPANY. tion. Val. | H. | L | He Li. | H. L. H., L. 
‘ eming’n C. & | 3 | : hae, SO Leecess 5: 3.13! 3. 
i National Lead... 2194) 21 | 217%) 2134) 23 | Big, 2234) 2194 22 2134) 2134)... at 2a Se.. -| §8 2. Ane fas a 0 we 
‘ National Salt. | a - fu 2 | Snel aa" | aaial BS 45°" 43. | 43%6| 002 5.05 | Bethlehem Iron.| Pa. | i) 156:781.2.7 71870012... 7157.00 .- 1.187.001. 18200) oe] eo: | "541 
‘ spies | 731 "20°"| za1g! | 7 | | wane] mete oo vgi~ | Bethlehem Steel| ‘ 50 {18.00 17.00 13.25 1 20.33 20.00) 4,935 
bls | 73 | 7 | 723g] 71 |.... alepans | 71 | 7o%4| 734g| TYg| 0.2. 1,945 | Gambria Iron...| « | 50 147,00 47.00 46.75 170 
9 National Tube.. .|. 6234) 59¥¢| 63 | Ge | G34E “GI74| 6296, GOG| 6176) 6OG) 629g)... 5 ¥..| « 50 |13.00 17.38. 18.25 13.00 i9.00 18.75/34, 
: Republic 1. & Be|22.122") 100) Iss 1136) 18%4|"i8""| tase) 10a 19M te] 188 ig tT 4499 | Susg.1.&S......| | 10 | 2.89) 2:75) 2.83) 2.75 283) | 288 0 | O06 
g epublic I. & S..)....... 34) | | L9bg 7 ‘ : “ 3 9% 4 5312 
; Pl pf = i | 128s) 6334) 63 | 65 | 64 $ | 62% 634 * | 50 112134 119 (123 | 12134 125 12394! 12 hg 138ig 19,933 
5 9 | 99 | ¢@ § | i i ere ne ee 
é Sloss- Shef.. f.. 100| 63 | ar! tcl” i i | 70 |" eg"* 2 1"69 1" 69i6| . 22: 1,630 “Total shares sold, 79, 991. § § Reported by Townsend, W helen & Co., 309 WwW alnut | St., Philadelphia, 
Stan. Oil of N. ae ' --| 100/660 (655 685 |682 1705 |702 |705 |700 |696 691 | —_— —__— aa 
Tenn C., L.&R. me eseeeee| 100} 66 6176) 6356) 6654) “he 4 " BH : 7034) 69 | i. ne 127597 
Va. Coal & C.. e000 8 15 8 5 wt indus Dees aoe SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Nov. 10. 
Total sales, 982,332. 
| |Par | {\ Par | 
STOCKS. Shares. \val.| Bid. |Asked. | STOCKS. Shares. |val.| Bid. | Asked 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A AK oe ceee veeeeees | 300,000 $10 $0.55. | $0.5746 | Joe Bowers. ......| 400,000, $1/ $.0234) $0.98 
pie sos De bo - = ‘ 88 eases —— Pittsburg. pomp Divicecaed 00% 
Loca- Par Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. | *Nov. a ullion Bec 1 1 O00 ( ot ld | 4.05 uower Mammoth. ae 1 40 oii! 
| Name or Company. | ‘thom |_vatue, | “87° | "7" | Soe | “at [ist | AGT: | Gentenplal eureka. 23309 May Bags | dean) ag he) a 
i — nee ao —— ta «at a | et : PO ae 500,000 Northern Light . 400,000, 5 028 03 
: —-y™ Biases sr etnwneenveress Nev. “<3 +12 = * 2 li 16 | Dalton & Lark. . 27. | 2,500,000 OntaHOL.....-.<. 150,000, 100 60 en 
u Caled “99 s 3:00 “ | [37 “ay “19 Re PEIN cse. sac wansea | 150,000 Sacramento....... 1,000,000, 5) 3646) ........ 
3 on pore fs 3°00 et ‘3 | ‘As = 36 Daly. West.......... | 150,000 Showers Cons..... 400,000, 5) lit 120 
4 — on ‘a 3.00 12 0 | {13 tt +12 +12 | Dexter....... 0.2... | 200,000 Star Consolidated) 500,000; 1) .69 725% 
; g > ese o 3°00 65 “60 | "55 “63 +10 | 10 Eagle & Blue Bell..; 250,000 Sunbeam.......... 250,000, 1 oo) Al 
on Califor in & a. 3°50 1°05 1°00 100 "99 “59 SS | Galens.......<0<0. 0. 100,000) SWANMNE ices ccseas 100,000! 5) 8.90 4.10 
re = int a a 3:00 tL . “09 “09 = 94 Geyser-Marion euaws | 300,000, South Swansea....| 150,000) 1) 1.00 |........ 
eer ae 3:00 39 “38 90 on . 03 | Golden Eagle........| 250,000} 1) .005g) 011g | Utah.............. 100,000} 1) .75 | 1.06 
} Hale & Noreros | « 3.00 29 “D1 "4 “38 = : Grand Ceniral.....:| 250,000, 1) 5.50 | 5.8 || Valeo 200,000! 10} 110 | | 135 
i sui... : “ 2:00 03 0: “02 “02 2 03 Horn i Se 400,000° 25 1.20 lteter) Yankee Consol’d..| 250,000'0.10 0354 0994 
r Mexican.. OES. 8.00 29 26 26 24 3 22 a . 
y Occidental Con 7 = Hf - = = 07 06 
0s RII IES 8 ee cama gsaeeduee 8. : s a 7 3 3 
pied “ 3.00 il 203 209 110 209 08 TORONTO, ONT. 
Soames seas = 2.50 1s -i6 15 16 14 18 es ee a : gk SEF a =a : = 
d ae “ 3.00 22 23 .22 21 20 h:| Nov.3. Nov.5. | Nov.6. Nov. 7. Nov. 8. Nov. 9. 
PINION o's ceseswesnsaee Cal. 10.00 | 8.25 | 8.25 | 8.25 | 8.49 | 8.40 | 8.40 eS Pi anon eer ed oa : ; Sales 
4 NANO ns oee-<enentesesese Nev. 2.50 i 16 16 -16 13 14 | Company. "| B. | A. | B. ; A. | B. | A.) B. | A. B. | A. | BL 
a OND DOs csccccdss coccoesseees ” 1.00 -08 0 -03 -08 7 ee eects} censssoee | <cesiomes | anemsen | memesseests 
Yellow Jacket..... .....20...00 - 3.00 225 22 22 22 22 21 Ontario : 
Golden Star. 1 
CALIFORNIA OIL stocks.” Ham Ree : 
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- No. Oct. 22. | UCt. 2. | UCt. 24. | UCt. 25. , Oct. 6 British Col.: 
Name of | Sa lemned — pecdenertene ameen mee Cariboo M’k 1 
Company. |ghares.|Val.| H. | L. | Bi: Ix | H Crow’s N. C. 
—— oe a eeu henrasiesied —|—_} —__|___|__—_|____ | Dardanelles.| 1 
Blue Goose... 5,000 $100). | 5.50|.....| 5.00 Deer Trail wel 2 
Buckhorn..... 20,000) 10.00 8.75) 2.50) 3.75] ¢ Eve Star ....| 1 
Cal, Standard. 5i00;000| 1:00)" 87] .85| 35 Fairview... 1 
-20) 183) .21 Iron Mask..) 1 
j 2.50) 2.35) 2.50 Jim Blaine.. 1 
; 41)... 42 Enob Hil... d 
; 85.00)..... 85.00 Mont Cristo. 
= @ @ Hanf'd F.& K.........|..... lesan apedkt binadben sak aevesivamnelsdwnn Mont & Lon 0.24 
: | 1.00) 4.55 5) 4.50) 4. 45) 4.50 Morrison.... 1 
} 10,000|10.00].....|....+|0..+-|-ssee| esses 3l°""5 ea 75| Mount. Lion | { 
e Independence. 600,000) 1.00) .20 22) 91)" * 333)" ": oat . | North Star..| 1 
Fy Kern.. +e} 100,000) 1.00) 10.75) '10. 50) 8. 30 ODD). 020) GBB ecess 19 9:50| 8. 5) Payne. ..... 1 
t Kern River. ..| 20,000) 5.00 19.25) 119.381 18.50 19-00|i8.00 19:00] 12:00 18: ih Princess M../ 1 . 
f McKittrick... .| _ 60,000) 1.00) .40 40 ..-24| 40 .85| 40) 86) | 42 mbler....| 1 | .25 | .2 2684.26 254) 35 |. gi 
i Mo’arch of Ari 500,000) 1.00, .40 +45) +42] .40| 245] *40) 149 Republic....| 1 OE 1 a0 Le ncccalzcccachcucensixecs <a 61 55 -62 d d 3,500 
E Monte Cristo..| 500,000} 1.00].....|....0|-.--2|---2s]e2-2-[esees[eceoslerene been berand I. RMMNMEMMMS  P to22 0 ctat coc hissinlcscacs|sacdsclaseanelos aienhvennost ARS tkaciinen satus ena 500 
: Oil City Petrol} — 5,000) 100. 39.00) 39. 0 33. FH [29 00'30.00 36 .00|34.00'85.50 Virtue.. ot GE Lanneenlantxcélsertseleaesos 34 3 32 36 3 BD Rcsceiiots 
Petrol. Center.) 500,000) 1.00} .25) .22) .30) .19) .20)..... 25 -20| -S} =.21) £28)... ES ot BTCA TEANE  foanccclecccecteonscelosecae 1.04 (1.08 (1.04 {1.07 {1.02 {1.06 |........ 
Os ics cek anes 160,000) 5.00).....).... 95 “#5 90] .7).... ohedan 90 Waterloo, ..10.10) .0256) 0656) .....c)occccclecccccleccoes 0254, .03%4| .0254) .0534) .081G) .08Y ........ 
San Joaquin..| 100,000) 1.00) 9.25 | 9. 5 | 9.13) 9.25) 9.13) 9.33 9.00) 9.38 White Bear.) 1 | 08 |......|....ee/eeeeeelee ceeleeeres 03 03%) 08 |......| .08}6)......) 44,000 
Sterling. ...... 250,000) 1.00) 2.95 | 8.00) 2.90) 3.00) 2.95) 2.95] 2.90) 3.00 Ps eM cab scalsccccclecdccdiees. celsccces -O1 | 034 .02%) .08 | .02%4) .08 1,000 
Twenty eight| 60,000) 10:00) '3:36)°2:i0 sig eis 08 aa) 3M) 3801 HG BCG, eld | 
wenty-eight.. y R 2.20) 2. 3 3. x 10 EP Eh leaccculeee neslececee|scecesleceseeleceeeeleesseclersseslecssoslsecsseleesseelecssce| ececene e 
Yukon..--..."| 100,000, 2:50) -.58| 56) .60 260) 255] .58 “38 .56! 155)  .60 Car G. F.S ‘lo. MN AOE CDN enc dlnndacclcaccacleces val .078%{! 03 | 0736! 0734) .0714! <08 9,500 








* Producers’ Oil Exchange, San Francisco. Total sales, 29,269 shares. Total shares sold, 93,100. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 























































































































































































































































































































































COLORADO SPRINGS L | 
_ , COLO. DENVER, COLO.! 
Nov. 3 Nov. 5 *Nov. 6 Nov. 7 Nov. 8 lov. $ } " eer ee } 
NaMEOF Par — es ae ers 2 oe Nov. » —| Sales. Nov. 3 Nov. 5. Nov. 6 Nov 7 Nov.8. | Nov. 9. : 
Company. val., B. | A. B. | A. B. wre B B A ) Name oF Par| ————| —-——- —— —-- —— | —_—_- —_| —_——-—_| _——-—_- } Sales j 
; saat on eed eee ee ee ee : et JOMPANY. val.) B. | A RTA TE TA TE AB aT Bc oT ; 
Acacia...... 4134 .422 83 000 - | bas ‘ | 4 es ' 
Alamo.. ... “a {1ote 5,000) Acacia...... 85,000 : 
Am. Con... "0734 108, 5,000 Anaconda... 6.000 ; 
Anaconda.. 49) 15s 30°30 | ATS: J- ; toa ‘ i = 
Anchor.. .. “021! 108 . Dictator... 0254 27,000 } 
Rermorta i. 0 ed ne -re#> | Sikton. .... Qe wnnsssisue 6,000 : 1 
Antelope... “08 0Big 103% "eA | PABNY He... | 2 jeccc.s] BB Jovccns|--scceleveecc|scosee] oD | 0D |oreese lg ee : t 2 
Rob so00 “osts| “Osis! “Osis ao0D Ironclad... | 1 .06 | .06%| .OG%6|......]......|..0e0. “065g) lOBz< ; 3 
Arcadian... + wre, wk , Key West.. 2 ; sa dabcanae need oubtcwabyaiuesucsl soeewale i 4 
Arg’ntum J| 1 | .23%)......| .29%| .29 |......|......].... lt aang) laotg] laaig F20 S00) | Magnet R’k i ; ele taaee re ery aye enn 4 
Banner..... 13'900 | National... j | . 037%). . ..| 0836)... 0856) . . 
Battle Mt.C F New Haven 09 | 09% 09% |... 9 
Ben Hur.... “a0 | New Zeal’d. 3) | .69 60) i 
Black Bell. 1/000 Pharmacist 1156) .11%)...... s 
a f 6.000 eae eo se 17% .1734) .18 re “13% 9 
ob Lee.... “043 9) BE cn 8 8 R Aivccbs"scnces 067%! 074g! . ccc cleceeee!s 0744) .07 0744 
ee 0434 86 9,000 I | OI creel ” 4 OF 0i4 stttness 10 
Cadillac.... 0234 “02se Me tena ae t Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange. Total sales, (74,000 shares. 
Central C’n u9'4) .09 8,000 : 
Champion.. Gi: , “0716 4 3/000 | - — oe Oo ——————— 18 
Chicolo.... 0314, 031g O34 64,000 | 14 
C. Scorn AIG) UG) OB | 7000 | SPOKANE, WASH. Week Nov. 9 : 
12 | 1184) «12 58,000 6 
Cc. .E xt 16% 1Gie 163 "8°00 | ine N wa ni 7% Jor y * 
a - 16% ibe 34 8, AME OF Par ae NAME OF -ar . 17 
6 Ce ae bie “uae we 9000 — nee — =. 7 cat eet oe? = ih ~ = 
Creedes ( ( 1434) 21254) sid 1,000 | Crystal......00 ...sesesee{eeee .035¢) .053¢) 1,000 || Mountain Lion..........) 1.) .20 = 
Dante...... -14¥¢) .14iq) 1436 14,000 | Deer Trail Con $i | ‘uz'g :0234, 113,250 | Princess Maud. ‘1/0.40| 10144 31 
ee 19%) .1034| .11 9,000 | Evening Star 1 | .05 | -.0634 Quilp saehegueseesn 2 one 99 
Seiten. -07_ | 06/4) 04 5,000 | Gold Ledge.. -0148, .024%). tambler Cariboo. 0.25) .2344 ee 
Rikton Gou U3% 085g) .08%, 5,000 | Jim Blaine.............. 0249; .0> PBCTVATION. .. 00 .0ces00]ooee -03 23 
EI aie a) OL [RL SDSg | 1 BIS) 1 SDIG 1 SFG)... lowe le eee clencees 1.9414 1.98 1.9340 #84} Lone Pine Surp. Con..., 1 | .04 SOE) BB FOD | TMU, 0.0 ccscccscnccvesteses 19 2 
Enterprise. cones 4 _ 44i4 23,000 | Morning Glory..........0.10' .064% .075¢ 11,000 Tom Thumb 15 . 
‘Rawlings > “on™ : Semerreserer tee ee —— 2; 
Findley....| 1 | .15 | .i5%4| .15%g| .13%)......|......|...... 5% "i a 
Garf.Conn.' 1 | .07 |...... ov “07 . PARIS. Oct. 25. 28 
——t-- rea 2% "19 ; 29 
Gold 7 “Os “03a ips: ais Ge cae ae -rices = 3) 
Gold Sov’n. oe Oe Se cee "105e “Oaeg NAME OF COMPANY. Country. Product. | capital Par Latest sicher tain rH 
are. -- age ich blecasneloepaenions ceek ae 24 02 Oren Ss Stock. value. divs. Opening Closing. 391 
CORTON osc) 8 Aon cnss) SEL 23. looweee pet as a VERO RLS Se : "2514| Dake 1 Franes.| Fr. Fr. | , mi 33 
Ing. Con. .. Ti Ms 6.000 | Acieries de Creusot....... France...... Steel mfrs...|27,000,000 2,000 85.00 J ss, 2.00 34 
Ironclad one] 1 | 0614) .06%6) .0654) 07 |....../...... 06%4 85,000 - Firminy ...... - - .| 8,000,000) 500) | 175.00 3375.00 3,449.00 35 
Isabella.. al ae oP een In Ee Be ey 6 59,200) “ Fives-Lille.... ” eee ss, /12,000,000} 500 |........ 506.00 di 36 
Jack Pot...) 1 | .S8t¢) .59 | 5S | .59%%)...... + 8,000 ‘** Huta-Bank... Russia .-|kron & ateel.}\.......... 500 8,850.00 7 
Josephine... O00 | - * la Marine..... France. . Steel mfrs.. .}20,000,000) 500 1.580.00 9s 
Key West... 1 | .035¢) .035<) 0536) .035¢). 0... a yee eee eee ae ROD ons cs dead dsenacessasheesasas 64 5.00 38 
Lexington .| 1 .14 | .1446! .14 | .144%4)...... % 16,100 | Boleo... .-| Lower Cal...'Copper......|... 500 : 550.00 39 
Magnet R..| 1 | .08% ..... 4.38 | Briansk.. . Russia....... Coal & iron.!. sae 500 "740.00 40) 
Margaret... 3.000 | Champ d’ ( Africa..../Gold...... 2 oe} 3,375,000 25 a 43 
Margery. h, 1,0) | Courrieres... ..|France......|Coal... 600,000 300 90.00 2 
Matoa... ee 100 | Dombrowa.... .. .|Russia.......  ccmabsona|nearebetas 500 12.50 1,030.00 3 
Midway. “06 6.0) | Dynamite Centrale........ France....../ Explosives. .|. en 500 22.50 425.00 
a ose 04 16,000 | Escombrera-Bleyberg ....)Spain........ SS aa ee re 500 10.00 1,174.00 
Mobile...... 0346) B44 K 2.000 | Fraser River. ; . Brit. Col’mb. Gold.........| 250,000 rr *"8:00 
MolL.Dwyer| 1 | .0536) .06 | .05%5| .06 |......)......].....0].. (06%) .05%) .0544| 88,000 | Huanchaca........... Be eee Ent ese 40,000,000; 125 5.00 144.00 149.00 
Mollie Gib. 24 2434 1.30) | Laurium. .. Greece....... Zine & lead. 16,300,000) 500 380.00 499,00 493.00 
SEE cot AVR COM. SORE CR Be sii 9.000 | Malfids i ret seeks ..|Italy.. aS ; 12,500,000 500 50.00 1,145.00 | 1,145.00 
Montreal... 06 “05 (0534 ;oo | Metaux, Cle. Fran. de. . France.. . Metal d’lers, 25, 000,000 J "520,00 5 50.00 
SIO) 2 IO! bel GMD. Aoscsvehosencs|icossn Neos el a ee 2.100 Mokta-el-Hadid, riebinn .. Algeria. (Rcks seken a i 1,095.00 | 1,050.00 
MorningS.| 1 | 0844 08%! 0036) .0056)......)......)....../e cece 045g 04346) .045¢ 3.00 | Napthe Baku......... .| Russia . Petroleum...'... 732.00 777.50 
Mtn.Beauty 094g) .09 09! 19,000 | Ne apthe Nobe eee ‘ “ A“ kee 607.50 owt 
OOM ssl) BIB hy look cccecch ONO: Sisocesl ocwewshiaseedd ccs 60 "|.2...<| 60. | 3,000 | parts . ©. mekiehe - sPadenoaee ee 12 150.00 0:00 
National....) 1 | .0214) .03%q) .08!g) .083{)....../... 0 |... “0916 10914 0936) 35,000 | Nickel............. .. N. Caled'nia| Nickel ...... 516.01 
Nellie \ LURK .Osig .0R96 “6000 | Penarroya......... -.| Spain......../\COal, C6C....].2.000r20.) 8 2,800.00 
New Haven ei 90 .0986 .009,¢) 80,000 NE .. Colo’do,U.S,. Gold... er aS  Adsusunes "800 3.00 
Olive B’nch! 1 | .0534) .06i¢) .053a/ .057%@)....../)......)......!...... 06 | .05%%' .06 7,000 | Salines de l'Est. .|Franece.. Salt.. ue 500 5.00 220.00 9, 
Ophir ... "44 | 141 | 248% y) | Salines du Midi... i nse. & 500 | 25.00 25, 
aprsole...... rales Od O16 04% 3,536 | Vielle Montagne .......... Belgium .... Zine. 9,000,000) 80 36.00 
s+ ; "18 | l14lé! cis 2/000 | eee Aer pae ee ne 
ican.....| 1 | 0244) .0384| .0854| .02%4|. ....|......1.....2).22775] Sopmel...... “O2ig 208 TKK) 
Pharmacist] 1 | :115g) .1136| .1156| .1194|......|.....-|..cccsleseeee TiD5g) 124 16) .W,000 | LONDON 
a 10 “Ove 10 1,000 | 
Port a s A: “13 | .18}3) 16,000 | : : y i ; Author- Last dividend. Quotations, 
Prince Alb.| 1) .C5t¢: O%3<l 08%: Bi ye ot 8 3 3.38 5) | NAME OF COMPANY. Country. ized Par —- — —_—__- 
nine ..( ta. 1 ae a ee ate ara aan van capital. | value. |Amt.) Date. (Buyers) Sellers. 
— * “0674, 10634 106%, 30,500 £8. d.| s.d. £8.d.\€ 8.d 
> eke oo 2 | .0bSg) 005%) 55g) Ug). .....)... 574.0534 05%, 30,000 | Alaska-Mexican, ¢.. Alaska £200,000 1 0 0 04,8 Oct. 1900 16 3 Is 9 
Rop't octet 4.06%, 0748 13,000 | Alaska-Treadwell, ae 1,000,000} 5 0 0/16 “1917 610 0 0 
Bosc sueed’| + | “20% sex] tors| Sof ap) | ae) ees | eens <8 ertam --- at ee og May. m0] 26° sO 
ce U2 -l0 0974) .09%0 1, ye Lamar, g., 8.......- daho.... 400, ) May, 1900 2 6 5 0 
eet SE cpha cere gl MRT RENE: wcducdacansntavns cate cobs 13, | 1236 12% 15,000 | El Oro........... Mexico.. 1,000,000; 1 0 0.10 | Aug.,190,1 391 68 
~ysheaisagaen TIE [lected fic--yyc tec A eis ae baat alee ta Ug, 024 022 4,000 | Grand Central, ¢ Mexico 300,000 1 0 0/20 Jan., 1900 10 0) 12 6 
ee ie 00 | UT, 8,500 | Hall Mg. & Sm., British Col...... 250,000 | 1 0 Of.....s|erececeeesse 5.3 5 9 
ars ‘vache Adee nlawnnis & os 00% Oe 6,000 | Le Roi, SL cctnpecbanean’ is we eeeese 1,000,000 5 0 0,50 Nov., 1899; 711 3) 718 9 
ee eee ee ee 05 | 04a) 00476) 4,000 | Lillie, g i cpoaue sbeniies ate peLenuee 250,000 i 0 g 24 Apr., 900 a 6} 12 6 
Sel Re enemas lebnexslexanes te snsee 16 ens od ssenbnleccnbs pdeneelesssuulasesss oueeee tan gss6]sse enews | Montana, g., s ontana........) 660,000 ( 5 «=©6 Oo Apr., 1899 3.0 
| Mountain Copper .... California....... 1,250,000 5 0 0:90 Ont, 1900 417 6)5 3 
Us | rerio c. : --| Newfoundland.. 250,000) 1 0 O)...... ...+...eeeee 20 7 6 
wan piceee| 2 | eb 66) 00 | ob [or eeenl anne 2 ' Stratton’s Independence...| Colorado ....... 1,100,000} 1 0 0) 20 | Oct., 1990' 2 1 35/2 8 ¢ 
Pr icl (CN ORB, tensannd GER Ebsscus bended eons SEB. feseyss 2,000 | Copiapo, ¢ Chile...... is 200,000 2 0 0.40 July, 1900/2315 0/4 0 0 
ae : ore Bolivia, g...... Colombis ..- 140,000, 1 0 0°16 | Oct, 1899, 115 0) 2 0 0 
t Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Total sales, 1,262,302 shares. *Holiday. John del Ms Ms eaven cae See 600,000! 1 0 0) rts. July, 1900) 1 38 9)1 5 0 
= ——— — +: -- “~ ~~ Tiah C on., g. Hignl" nd Boy | Utah............ 200,000 | 1 0 0) rts. | Mar., 1898} 610 0) 6 15 0 
= | a lvet, .... sritish Col’mbia, 100,000 1 0 0)....66 cee eeee eee 13 9 6 3 
* mir, Zz. aeeubaiee = 200,000 | 1 0 0 10 | Nov., 1899} 112 6 5 
oil MONTREAL, CANADA. —_ sh a seis ' . 1,500,000/ 1 0 0) 20 Mar., 1900 16 3 : i6 3 
hc Bree ae ee inares eeeee Spain............ 45,000; 3 0 0140 | Oct,.1900 | 9 0 010 0 0 
Waun ov Gourauy. (0° Week, Nov. 13. Ss i ni __ |par| Week, Nov.13. | Mason & Barry, Portugal 420,000 2 0 0) £1 “ “1217 6138 26 
val. mm Pe eren WOL ee ae pee fee Sameer e Spain.. ; 5 0 0} £2 | * “ 15617 6/57 2 6 
; ee : 4 —_) = = pref. - « 5 0 0 26 * “1638 966 3 
Big Three..... A ae ¢ tea a ae - — Tharsis, c..... seeseoss = ...| 1,250,000; 2 0 0150  Apr., 1990) 815 019 0 0 
raatinosaan” : er eae meneak . Assoc. Gold Mines. .. W. Australia....) 500,000; 1 0 0 16 | Jan., 1900; 3 3 913 6 3 
Can. Gold Fields. . 0.10 Okanogan.. , - sroken Hill Prop., s.. N.S. Wales ....) 384,000 8 0}16 | Nov.,1900) 210 6/211 6 
eRe Ore a i namon peecccesss al Great Boulder as W. Australia....) 175,000 20) 6 -" 117 0|117 6 
Deer Trail Con......... 1 Payne... 1 | Hannan’s Brow = " vee! 140,000) 1 0 0) 76 | Oct., 1900) 412 6) 415 0 
Evening Star. 1 ethane eats. i | Ivanhoe Gold Corp. ” 1,000,000 5 0 0.50 Oct., 1900; 911 3/918 9 
Golden Star ............ 1 Republic Con a, i | Ke ulgurilie, g Ze see seseeeee Pe 120,000 ' 1 0 O| rts Oct., 1899) 415 015 0 0 
Gold Hills Dev. 1 Biocan-Sovereizn i Lake View Consols, ¢ ee wee} 250,000! 1 0 0°50 | Aug., 1900/1110 Cit 12 6 
Knob Hill... 1 wites.. as i Mt. Lyeli M.& R.,1 Tasmania .... 9,000 3 0 0) 20 | Oct. 1900) + 0 0) 7 5 0 
Monte Christo 1 War Eagle Neahaaenaats 1 11 | a g. acces. - 1,000,009 : 00 sh Nov., = . ‘ 315 3 9 
- RM hs seeesasnnsesuswes New Zealanc 220, 006 0 0.26 Sept.,1900 1016 31018 9 
> RG “ cee i ee Champion Reef, g. Colar Ficlds.. 220,000 10 0/40 | Sept.,1900| 5 16 3) 5 18 ¢ 
Montreal Stock Exchange Total sales, 62,800 shares. Mysore Gold, g.. ‘ ; 250,000 0 040 5 a 1900 515 0,517 ° 
one ee - — nonsense : | Nundyroog, g. e 242,000 1 «0 0 20 ” “138 5 U8 7 6 
MEXIC | Oores gum, g. = 145,000'1 0 0 26 Dec., 1900} 3 15 0! 817 6 1 
Nov. 2. pr “ 120,000 1 0 0 26 “ “1418 915 3 } 
- O. a a coh Nov —- Ss. Atrica, chartered| So. Africa....... 5,000,000 | 1 0 O| rts. | May, 1899; 3 5 0) 3 5 8 ‘ 
i ; Pp ane 2s cs ies Cape C OPPer, C. «..-.- +++ ee. eee 6,000 1 0 050 July, 1900) 6 266 5 : 
NAME OF COMPANY. a Last 2 Wane or Gompany.| 200t | Rast] = Prices. | pref.. SS esvaua 150,000 20 0/50 * “15 7 6/512 8 4 
shares, div'd. Op’g. sa ou“ ** shares. div’d OP's. g. Cl'g. | City coo (New), g.| Transvaal. ...... 1,360,004 0 0,80 ' Aug., 1899, 5 2 65 7 6 : 
— La laa - a Con. Deep Level, g......... Be TS anbaa 200,000 | 1 0 0 x all June,isys/ 1 2 6/1 7 6 ; 
Durango : Hidalgo: | UF eee e  ) Bee 120,000! 1 0 0180 | Nov., 1899/14 15 0.15 5 ; f ( 
Barradon y Cab..... 2,400 ........ $3) $20 Real del Monte 10.00 | 600 550 | De Beers Con., d. Cape Colony.... 3,950,000, 5 0 0 £1 | Sept., 1899 28 15 029 0 0 : | 
Candelaria de Pan.. w wv San Francisco He. 1.00. «105—S—«1zo.: |: Eerreira, g. : Transvaal....... 9,000 1 0 0300 | Aug., 1899 20 0 0% 5 0 i 
Capuzaya Guan. ... 400 15 12 Soledad... . i 500 | 270. 220 Geldenhuis Deep. e. ; “ ; 850,000, 1 0 0 80 ws “1910 0915 0 ; 7 
Restauradora....... 10,000 10 20 Sorpresa.......... 75) | 210, 209 | Geldenhuis Est., g... ‘ SCA 200,000 1 0 0100 “ S19 7 8062 6 ; i 
Guanajuato. Union Hacienda... 5.00 935 | 240 Henry Nourse, . pom weer 125,000 1 0 0100 = Apr., 1991/5 7 6 312 6 4 ] 
Angustias.... ...... 2,400 5.00 | 105 | 130 | Mexico: — - =" a Jagersfontein, d............ Orange Fr. St...) 1,000,000 | 5 0 0/60 | Sept., 1900 1610 O17 0 0 ‘ F 
Cinco Senoresy An. 2,000 15.00 | 260 9 250 Coronas 75 75 | Johannesburg Con. Invet..| So. Africa 2,750,000! 1 0 0/20 | Aug., 1899/1183 9/2 uv 0 : ' 
Guadalupe Hacie’a. 10,000 2.00 2 | 20 Esper ranza y An... 1.080 1,000 Jubilee, g Transvaal..... 50,000! 1 0 0:50 | Sept.,1s99, 510 0' 6 0 0 j 1 
Trinidad, aviadora.. 2,000 ........ 6 a Michoacan: " m Langlaagte Estate, g. = 470,000 1 0 0 30 | Aug. 1899/3 5 0 3 7 & i 1 
do. aviada. ....... 400 7 | ab Hl Raeee Bone ove ac | ap | May Con. :....--..-- “ 290,000 1 0 0/60 | July, 1899/4 6 3/4 3 9 j 1 
Zona Minera de Poz 2,400 6 8 |! S. Luis Potosi: p 7 Meyer & Charlton, ¢. ‘3 100,000; 1 0 0/80 | June,1s99|/ 5 9 015 5 0 i 1 
H dalgo: ‘Concep vy An 26) 59) | Namaqua, C........... Cape Colony....) 200,000) 2 0 0120 | Aug., 1899) 418 9/5 1 3 1 
Amistad y Concord. 9,600 1.41 23 7 Zacatecas: | . ia Primrose (New), g.. Transvaal. . 300,000; 1 0 0 60 “ “ 1316 3| 818 9 1! 
BE Pansecccses cre et Sioietenncles 200 | 200 Asturiana y An 150 «179_:| Rand Mines, g........ So. Africa 490,000 1 0 0150 os 139 7 6/89 12 6 j 1! 
Bartolome de Med. 2,000 | 2.00 65 70 aie... 15 i0 Robinson, g.... . Transvaal... 270000015 0 0180 |.....006056. 815 0.9 0 0 : 9 
Carmen.. -+| 1,100 | 7.75 | 150 | 130 C'delar de Pinos. : Tad ents tS, osc snneksosceneee= - 1,100,000 1 0 0/06 | July, 1898) 16 3/1 1 8 3 
Luz Ca Maravillas.. tea 100 80 Palma de Somb... 40) 39 | Sim. & Jack Prop., g. - 5,000,000 5 0 0/40 | July, 1899, 6 2665 0 * 
Pabellon............ OO 19008 1 20 1 WD Ul .......-2..2-.0 000 5s ~™, | Wolhuter, g.....-.....--..-- z "350,000 | 4 0 0 20 | Feb, 1399/ 410 C415 0 = 
i get intel aaa abinsccactioia aia niala aati 2 
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DIVIDENDS. 
GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, ZINC, LEAD AND QUICKSILVER COMPANIES. 
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Author- {Shar esIssu'd/ 


ized 
Capital 
Stock. 


| 10,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000! 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,666,667) 
2,250,000 
1,250,000 
3,900,000 
750,000 
250,004 
50. ,000) 
500,000) 
1,500, 000) 
5,000,000} 
1,250,000 
500.000! 
1,250,000 


1,250,009) 1,109,000 


107000. 000 
5,000,000) 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500.000 
1,000,000 
3, 300.000) 
2,500,000} 
240,000 
1,250,000 
6,250,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
2.000.000) 
700,000) 
15,060,000) 
15, 000,000) 
500,000! 
250,000) 
700,000 

1, 500,000! 
5,000,000) 
1, 100,000! 
1,500,000 
15,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
2.500.000 
2, 300,000) 
5.15 50,000} 
1,000,000! 
1,000,000 
1,406,250 
8,000,000 
500,000 

4. 300,000 
2,500,000 
1, 250.000 
ONO 00 

1. “000,000 
250.000 
5,000,000 
3.000, 000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000 000 
1,000,000 
150.000 
1,250,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
5,500,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
1.500.000) 
1,2 
1,: 


| 
| 


250.000) 

2 250,000) 
500.000} 

| 
3.000.000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000] 
225.000 

3 500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000} 








| 
S..| 27,000,000) 








“El Author- |SharesIssu’d Dividends. le 
z Name and Location of Oe a : 5 = Name and Location of 
E Company. Capital | wo, |Par| Paid, Total .|___ Latest. E Company. 
e Stock. Val 1900. to Date. ~~ Date. Ant.|| Z 
1 CIR au’ dda wesewciws Colo..| $1,500,000) 1,500,000) $1 $30,000 $30,000 Sept../1900} .01 | 91/Horn-Silver, g. s. ¢.z.1....|Utah. 
® \ daMS, S.1.C...eeeeeeeee-{COlo,.| 1,500,000} 150,000) 10 7,500 701,000, Nov..|1900} .05 NO koe cscnenecs 
3 na CON. Gs. 00sses00<s Cel « 500.000) 100,000; 5 80,000 225.000) April.|1900/ .15 || 93)Idaho, s. 1 ! 
4 \laska-Mexican, g......./Alask} 1,000,000} 180,000) 5 72,000} —501,031/Oct...|1900) .10 || 94/Independence Con...... |Colo.. 
5 \laska-Treadwell, g.....j/Alask} 5,000,000 200,000) 25 800,000] 4,520,000| Oct... 1900) .3716)| 95 en Biaies accel bes 
6 Alliance, Z.oeeee vee ness eeeles 500,000 450,000 esate waste 31,500) Dec. .|1899 — | 96) Lowa, g. Sans 
aA adgonaated, C...00+02-|Mont.| 75,000,000} 750,000} 100} 6,000,000) 7,500,000) Oct... oo . | & 7 Isabella, = ee 
&§ Amanda, g. senshenssOOee 1,000,000) 1, 000°000) 1 10,000 10,000/June.}1900! .0 || 98| PACK POG Biiccscccccceess{COle 
Q|AINAZOD, Z..ecceee -|Colo 600,000 “600,000! 1 102,000] 121,882) May..|1900 40 | 99| Jamison, g.. .|Cal 
10 American, g. S.C. te .-|Colo 3,000,000 300,000) Tlasssaaca 446.000) Dec. .|1899) 04 | 100| Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond 
11 Amer. Sm_ & Ref.. pref.. U. S..| 32,500,000} 825,000, 100) 2,113, $03 2,682, 55 53|Oct... 1900/1.75 |/101)La Fortuna, g...... é0e en RE 
» Ain. Zine, Lead & Sm....|Mo...] 2,500,000} 60,000) 25 60,000 180,000) Jan. .}1900/1.00 || 102) Lake City, g. Colo.. 
13 Anaconda, C....++++ e«++|Mont.| 30,000,000) 1,200,000, 25) 4,800,000 16,950,000|Oct... 1900/2.00 || 103] Last Chance, s eeenecifaeOOn 
14 Avchoria-Leland, g......|Colo 600,000] 600,000)  1].....a.05 198,000] April.}1899; .03 |/104| Last Dollar, g............|Colo.. 
15 Arzlo-Mexican, g........|Mex..} 2,001,625} 400,230) 5).......... i -825,048| Dec .. 1899 24 ||105 BAF, Bas ccewecse hadawe B.Col 
16 Apollo Con., Zeeeeeeeees/Alask} 1,009,000] 100,000; 10 70,000} 210,000) Jan..|1900) .07 106) Lillie, g........00- .|Colo.. 
17 Argonaut, Z..ccccccccces Cal. .| 2,000,000} 200,000; 10 70,000 490,000| May ../1900 = || 105} Little Tiger, g... oc bees 
18 Arizona, C....0 peadabns ie. 8,190,550) .ccccces apatale 76,429] 1,464,848|Sept..}1900) . 1 108| Madison, g...... sham aen jColo.. 
19 Associated, J....eee00e6./Colo..| 1,250,000)1,250,000) 1]. ..e..0eee 84.000/Feb. ./1899 ‘Ol }|109) |Magnolia.., .. ae eceedecs |\Colo.. 
90 Atlantic, C..... seceseeeee|Mich.| 1,000,000} 40,000) 25 80,000 860,000/Feb..}1900/2.00  |/110; Mammoth, g. s. ¢........ \Utah 
2} Bald Butte, g. S.........|Mont. 250,000] 250,000) 1 67,500 837,148] Aug../1900} .03 |/111|/Marion Con., g.. ..|Colo..| 
22 Boston-Aurora, pref.....|Mo... 800.000} 82,000} 25 37,120 66,160|May..|1900} .50 ||112/Mary McKinney, ‘g.. fatues Colo.. 
23 Boston & California.....jCal.. 600,000} 600,000} 1].......... 72,000| June. |1899} .06 113| Midget, g...... woisne-o eens 
24 Boston & Colo. Smelting |Colo.. 750,000] 15,000) 50 45,000 $15,000/Oct...|1900] .75 |!114 Modoc, g.s ..{Colo.. 
25 Boston Duenweg, z...../Mo...| 1,000,000] 40,000} 10 24,000 56, oe 1900] .10 |/115|Monarch, g..........006- Colo.. 
26 Boston Get There, Z..... Mo.. 250,000! 22.500/ 10 9.000! 20,250) April.|1900} .10 |}116) Montana, Ltd., g. S......|Mont.| 
27 Boston Gold-C opper Sm. Colo.. ‘| dy 000,000 1,000,006) 1 25,000) 25, 000 Aug..|1900) .02%5)/117 |MontanaOre P urehas’ Be. Mont. 
2 Boston-Little Cirele, z...|Mo-K.| 1, “000.000 100,000; 10) 12,500) 87,500| Mar..}1900 1214 /118)Morning Star Drift, g..../Cal.. 
99 Boston& Mont.Con.,¢.s.g|Mont.) 3,750,000) 150.000) 25} €,450,000| 20,975,000) Nov... | 1900/15, 00- ||119) Ns Bloc kueuntennadievens ‘oot, _ 
30 Boston Phila., Z.1....... Kas.. 209,000] 20,000) 10; 2.000) 2°00 May .|1900) .10  |/120) Mountain, C...sse+ veces Cal. 
31 Boston Providence, Z., pf| Mo.. 150,000} 15,000) 10} 6,000 17 242} Aug..|1900] .05  |/127 Mt. Diablo, Bcc tancon Nev... 
SABOStON, Q.o00eccccssccces Cal.. 1,000,000 100.000] 10 10,000 20.000| Jan. . -|1900 -10 1122! MOINS BE oc dccecne eases Colo.. 
33 Boston Spr ingfield, z...|Mo.. 500,000} 20,000) 25 15,000 15.000 June. 11900} .25 1/123) Mt. aheme B-- Pererery >. ae 
84 Boston Sunflower, z....|Mo.. 150,000 15, WO Sel asunacces 4,500|Oct.. 11899] .39 1} 24| Moulton, ivicccaces +..-|Mont. 
$5) Breece...ccseses err Colo.. 5,000,000 200,000! 25 20,000) 90.000) Sept ./1900 -05 125| Napa Con. q. ial ase sie « «(Cal . 
36 Buffalo Hump, g.s.1.... Idaho} 3,000,000 250,000) 10 250,000 250,000) Nov.. {1900} .10 |/126|National Lead, com....|U. S..| 
37 Bullion-Beek eC amp... Utah.| 1,000,000] 100.000] 10} 60, 000} 2,498,400) June. }1900) .10 ||: 8 Lead, - aaa U.S. 
38 Bunker Hill & —.. Idaho} 3,000,000} 300,000; 10 210,000) L011, 090/Oct...|1900) .07 |/128| New Idria, v ececesseseces [CAlee «| 
39 Calumet & Heecla, ¢......|/Mieh.| 2,500,000} 100,000) 25} 5,000,000) 71,850.00 |Sept.. "11900120. 00 | 129) N. J. & Mo., sooee|MO...| 
40 Cariboo-MecKinney, g.. .|B.Col}  1,250,000/1,250,000) 1 86, 500) 478,087/Oct...|1900) .0114) 130 |New York, ... pekteseenel \K | 
4; Centen’l-Eureka, zs... naa 5,000,000} 100,000) 25 267. .700| 2,417,700) Oct...|1900} .50 | 131 N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g.} Ic A, 
42 Center Creek, 1. z.......|Mo....| 1,000.000) 100,000) 10 10,000) 10.000|Feb. .}1900) .10 || /132| North Star Mines........ Cal. 
43 Central Lead, 1..........|/Mo...| 1,000,00u; 10, 000) 100 55,000 192,000) Oct...{1900) .50 | 133/Old Colony Zine & Sm../Mo.. 
44 Champion, 2. S..ceseeee ‘\Cal.. 340,000] 34,000] 10].......... 821,700/Nov../1899] .25 || 134/Ome BA, Bivesreccccecvees C olo.. 
45 Cloverdale, Z..eeseeeee++|MO...| 1,000,000} 100,000 _ 60,000 80,000 July.. 1900} .20 135|Ontari PRR wictenasionsce Utah 
46 Colonial, 1...... csaevescclOse:| LOGOUT DOROON! Ls caccccess 10,000) Aug..|1899] .01 |/136 )Orphan Belle, g.......... Colo.., | 
47 Colorado Smelting...... Mont. 1,000,000) 100,000 10) paiieaeees 1,945,000). Jan ..}1899/1.00 11137 \Original Empire, g ...... Cal...] 
48 Columbia, 1..... 8:0 6000.0 Mo.. 500,000] 48,500) 10) 14,550) 14.5% 50/Oct.. « 11900} .05 | {1 38/Csceola,c...... adlamane .|Mich, 
49 Commonwealth, z., pref.|Mo . 500,000 100,000) 5 30,000} 50,000) June. |1900) .05 lis Pe NINE Oe 060.0 b sds costae |Mont. 
5) Consolidated Gold Mines Colo.. 1,000,000) 1 000; 000 1 90,000) 100,000/Oct.. 1900) .02 | 140 Pennsy Ivania Con., g....|Cal.. 
51 Con. Mercer Gold =. — 5,000,000) 1,000,000} 5) = 22 5,000 1,591,000|Nov../1900} .11  [|141) Petro, 2. .....ccccccereees ‘Ut tah.| 
52 Consolidated, z. 1., pf....|Mo.. 400.000} '400,000} 1 81000) 8,00)|Jan..|1900} .20 |/142|Pioneer, g.......sss6000. (Cal. al 
58iCordell, &, b....0000s00600 -|Mo.. 300,000} 60,000) 5 27,000 30,000 Sept.. 1900} .05 | /143)| Plumas Eureka, ee (Cal . | 
54 Cripple Creek _ ig iivectt ‘olo.. 2,000,000 2,000; 000; 1 160°000 160,000|Mar..|1900) .08 | 144|P MCUENIG, Bis ns vcccecesis .{Colo.. 
SSICTODSUB. Be sccevecgeossees Cal...} 1,000,000} 190,000) 5 64,000} —-113,100)Oct...|1900] .10 |}145/Queen ees Propr., s. 1..|B.¢ voll 
= rowned King, g. "s. Ls a” 6,000,000 600,000 BG tasdsccces | 242,760 M: Ly... 1899 02 | 146| Quicksilver, DOC csv crcxs. Ces 
7 Daly West, g.....- wees .{Utah, 3,000,000) 150,000; 20) 412,500 582,500] Oct...|1900} .25  |/147/Quiney, ¢............ ‘Mich. 
5S Deer Trail Con., g.......| Wash} 3,000,000 3,000,000) = 1).......... i Dec../1899} .0016 | 148! Rambler—Cariboo, s, 1..|B.Col 
59 De Ly ae R. Ss. Se wieu shane 2'000,000 "400. 000 5 48,000, 2. 3041 000|/May .|1900) .12 149| Republic Con., g........) Wash 
60 pixie, PO 125,000, 125,000 j 10,000 10,000) April. }1900) .02 IBOPROWAPA, Goce cccececeece Cal. 
61 Doe an fi i sie aah ata Mo...] 1,500,000/1 2000, 000} 100 50,000) 402,073)Oct.../1900} .50  ||151/ Russell-Irwin, z. ...... “I Mo.. 
62 Ducktown, ¢. i. sul. (ord) | Tenn, "374, 009) 7,480 95,744|Dec..|1899'9.60 | 152 Sacramento, g........0e- Ut: th. | 
63: Ducktown een )..../Tenn. 1,000 "200 41, 160] Dec.. 1899|162.00 153 St. Jose Neder svacacueen |Mo...| 
64 Eldorado, g.. ere 1,000; 000} 100,000 10,000) July..|1899] 610 13 od Betsta BiG. sss cccccecss iColo.. 
65 Fikton Con, ‘g.. ..|Colo.. 3.000.000 2, 500,000; 1 “183, 750 904,461/Sept..{1900] .03 |/155'Silver King, ; SB Bsc -|Utah.| 
66 Er mpire State-Idaho.. -.|Idaho ay 000,000 98,514 10} =. 295,541 613,579) Oct.. .|1900] .30 |) 156 Small Hopes, s........... Colo.. 
67 Fanny Rawlings, B s.. .|Colo.. 1.000, 000)1, 000,000 ee 20,600) Aug..}1899] .01  {/157/Smuggler, s. 1. z........./Colo.. 
68 F avorite, re -|Colo.. 1.200.000! IY "200, 000; 1 48,000 48,000) April.|1900} .04 |/158 South Swansea, s. 1....../Utah.| 
69. Florence, 8... eee .| Mont. 2,500,000) "440,000 5 22,000 252,000) April.}1900) .05 159 Southern Boy, g..... . Colo.. 
70 Frisco Con., 1. S...++.++-|/Idaho} 2,500,000) 500,000 Miaissiiaecens 920.000| Nov, . 1899) .25 | 160 Squaw Mountain, g . Colo..| 
71 Garfield Con. a «eee-/Colo..} 1,200.000'1, 200,000) Re es 34,006) May..|1899} .01  |/161 Standard Con., g. - & 
72, GeMINE.....eeeeeeeee -|Utah. 5010,000| 5,000) 106; 50.000) 700,000! Aug. - {1900 10.00 ||162|Standard, g.............. ‘Tdaivo| 
73, Gold Belt, g....... -|Colo..} 1,250,000) 1,250.000; 1 112,500 112,500| Aug. -|1900} .09 |163 Stratton’s Independ’ee..|Colo.. | 
74 Gold Coin of V ictor, &. "I ‘olo..} 1,000,000) 1,000,000 1 200,900) 560. 000)Oct...|1900} .02 ||164/Swansea, s. l............. iV tah. | 
75 Gold Deposit, g..... Colo.. 500,000) 500.000; 1 10,000) 10,000) Mar. ./1900} .02 165|Tamarack, Pivccers ausicins iMich. 
76 Gold King, g..... -|Colo..| 1,000,000) 936,850 1 112,421 178,001) Oct. -/1900} .03 166) Tomboy, g.... -.-|Colo..| 
7 Golden Cyele, g. Colo..} 1,000,000} 200,000 5 100,000] 358.500|Oct.. . | 1900] .05 |/167)Touraine, g.............. Colo.. 
78 Golden Eagle, g..........|Colo.. 500,000} 500,000) 1 5, 000! 25,0000}. June.|1900] .01 ||168)}Union, g......sccceceess Colo.. 
79 Grand Central, g.... ..+..|Utah. 250,000} 250,000] 1)....... 666,250/Sept.. 1899) .24 |/169 Union, z. icc acsaucace, Kas. 
80, Grand Guleh..........--/Ariz.. 250,000 240,000) 1 9,600 9.600) April.|1900] .01 |/170) United, z. 1., pref........ Mo.. 
81 Grass Valley E SN sseese OMe 100,000} 30,000} = 2 37,500 67,500|/May..|1900] .25  |)171, United Ve rde, Divasicwe Ariz. 
82 Greater Gold Belt, g.. »--(Col»..| 5,000,990/3,800,000) 1 76,000) 76,000|June.'1900] .02 |/172|/Utah, g........... ...|Utah. 
SOG WIN, Ss seca caieewneas eee-|Cal. | 1,000,000} 100,000) 10 30,000) 111,500/Oct. | +10 |/173) Vindicator Con., .|Colo.. 
&4 Hall Mg. ‘& Sm. seeeees+|B.Col] 1,250,000) 250,000} 5].......... 120,000) May..| 24 ||174| War Eagle Con., Jee. 
85 H la, 8. seeeeeeeeee|Ldaho} 1,000,000)/1,000,000) 1 *20,000 20,000/ July. | 1900) .02 |/175 | What Cheer, Mo.. 
86 He la Con.. s. asco. eoees| Mont. 1.500, 000! 30,000) 50 15,000) 2,205,000! Oct.. -|1900 05 ||176| Wolverine, c............. Mich. 
7 Hidden Treasure, Biicexs iCal.. 360,000] 36,000) 10 28, 800 457',452|Sept.. 11900} .10 |,177| Yellow Aster, g.. .{Cal.. 
88! Holy Terror, g...0+e000../8. D..| — 500,000] 500,600] 1 5,000] 172,000) Jan..|1900) .01 148) Ymir, Z....cecceceees w+. |B.Col 
SOON, Bevess siasecews: 01 Colo.. 50,000} 50,000; 1 100,000} 100,000\ July..|1900} .50 ‘ 
9% Homestake, mestake, @...-..-....-!S. D..| 21,000,0061_ 210,000 100!_ 1,050,000] 9,198,750) Oct... /1900}_ 50 Meestes-nsnnsnnnnne enn) et ee we. ee!S. D..1 21,000,006) 210,000' 1001 1,050,000} 9,193,750)Oct...|1900) .56 
COAL, IRON AND OTHER COMPANIES. 
< Author- SharesIssu’d Dividends. § 
é Name and Location of 2 ae foes EL a Name and Location of 
E Company. Capital | N Par Paid, | Total to | | =) Company. 
z Stock. a“ Val} (1900. | Date. Date. Date. Amt.) Z| 
re | | | | | | 
1Al:bama Coal & Iron, pflAla... 42,500,060) 25,000 sion $173,250| $173,250 Nov. ./1900'1.75 || 25 Maryland Coal, pf, Md.. 
2 Ain. Agricul. Chem., pf. IU. S..} 20,000,000} 170,000) 100 1,020,000) 1, 530,000 Oct. - 19003 00 | 26 Monongahela R. Coal, pf Pa.. 
3 Alcerican Cement...... 2.106.000} 200.000) 10 80,000) 140, 000 July.. 1900} .40 || 27)Montana Coal & (¢ ‘oke.../ Mont. 
4 Ainerican Coal.... sine 1,500,000) 60.000) 25; — 255,000) 2,500 Sept. . 1900) 1.00 | 28)National Salt, com...... iu. &.. 
5 Am. Fuel & Oil.......0.. iCal.. 100,000} 100,000} 1 9,000) 12,000'Sept.. 1900} 01 || 29|National Salt, pf........ iw. ... 
6 Steel Hoop, pf.....|U. S..| 14,000,000] 140,000] 100] — 980,000) 1,225,000 Oct.../1900 1. = || 30\National Steel, pf.......,U.S 
7 Avy. Steel & Wire, com..|U. S..| 50,900,000} 500,000} 100] 1,750,000) 1,750,000 July.. |1900 1.7 31/ New Central Coal....... Md.. 
§ Ava. Steel & Wire, pf....|U. S..| 40,000,000} 400,000) 100 2°800,000) 5,600,000 Oct... |1900/1.75 || 32;\Oceanic Oil.............. Cal... 
9 Avzona Western Oil....|Cal... 100,000} 100,000 1 1,000) 1,000 Sept.. 1900 ‘Ot i || 33) Park Crude Oil.......... Cal.. 
10 B rhlehem Steel........|/Pa...| 15,000,000} 300,000) 50 600.000, 900,000 Sept..|1900] .50 | 34 Pennsylvania Coal....... he 
1] Buckhorn Oil.........06. Cal... 200,000} 16,000} 10 3,800| 3,800 Mar.. 1900; .05 || 35) Pennsylvania Steel, pf..|Pa... 
12 Burlington Oil.......... ee 60,000} 60,000} 1 3,000) 3,000 Oct...|1900} .01 || 36/Pittsburg Coal., pf...... ss 
13 Cambria Steel .......... Pa. ..| 16,000,000} 320.000] 50] 940,000) 1,600,000 Nov..|1900) .50 || 3% |Republic’ Iron & Steel, pf ‘ 
14 Colo Fuel & Iron, pf..../Colo..| 2,000,000) 20,000] 100 640,000 1,040, 000 Oct...|19008.00 || 38|Rex Crude Oil........... ‘al ; 
15 Consolidation Coal...... Md...| 10,250,000} 102,500} 100} 205,000, 5,921,650 Feb. . - 1900 2.00 || 39'Sloss-Sheffield Ir.&St. pf U. S.. 
16 Enipire Steel & Iron, pf.|U. S..] 5,000,000] 28,700} 100} 71,100, 142,200 July../1900 1.50 | 40/Standard Oil (since 1891) U. S.. 
‘ lederal Steel, com......|U. S..,100000,000] 464,843) 100) 1,743,161, 1,743,161 Mar. ./1900,2.50 41;Susquehanna Ir. & Steel Pa.. 
18 Foderal Steel, esesseae U. S..|100000, 000} 532, 610| 100) 5,059,794 6.657.654 Oct... |1900/1.75 | 42|Tenn. Coal, I. &R.R..com Tenn. 
19 General Chem., com..../U. S..| 12,500,000) 70,703) 100) 212,109) 341,111 Sept.. 1900 1.00 | 43, Tenn. Coal, Ir. & R.R. pe Tenn. 
20 Ge naman Chem, pf....../U. S..| 12,500,000} 81,264) 100 365.688 519,959 Oct... |1900/1.50 44'Texas & Pacific Coal....|Tex. 
m1 HOMG WON c os ico s oe Cal... 100.000! 100,000} 1 173.000 173,000 Oct.. -{1900| -03 || 4h United States Oil........ W. = a 
= J-fferson€Clearf.C’l,em|Pa...| 1,500,000] 15.000) 100 30,000 30,000 Aug..|1900 2.00 | 46 Va.-Carolina Chem.,com U. §.. 
23 Jefferson&Clearf.C’l, pf.|Pa...| 1,500,000) 15,000} 100 75,000 187,500 Aug../1900/2.50 || 47, Va.-Carolina Chem.,pf.. - S$. 
AA e ehigh Coal & Nav...... Pa...! 14.366.650! 287.330) 50 359.166 13,890,153 May... |1900)1 }1900)1.25 |! 48! West Lake Oil........... Cal. 
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| 49 
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Author- 
ized 
Capital 
Stock. 


| emaael 
10,00).000] 
5,000,000} 
7,000,000! 
5,000, 000) 


1,000,000! 
100,000 
100,000 


5.000.000). 


1,500,000 
eee 
3,000,000 
500,000) 
16,000,000) 
100000000) 
1 500.000} 
23,1100,000)} 


248.000) 
2,000,000! 
2,500,000) 


12.000,000 


12,000,000) 


500,000 











+ Par Paid, 
No. Val 1900. 
400.000! gor, 20,000) 
1,000,000 - * 188) 
500,000] 3].......... 
2,500,000 1 100, anal 
1,000,000] 4 26,427 
1,666,667 1 39,334] 
2,250,000) 4 157,500 
1,250,000) Gasikecevens 
390.000} 10]....ccee.. 
ME ida vewinanes 
250,000) 4 252,500) 
50,000} 1 3,875 
WOE, Bhkevecccacs 
1,500,000} 4 60,000 
200,000} 5/......... 
250.000 5 45,117 
500,000} 4 15,000 
1,050,000} 4 35,000 
1 187,600 
400,000} 25 180,000 
500,000} 40}.......... 
1,000,000 1 150,000 
1,000,000 1 15.000} 
500,000] 4 50,000) 
1,000,000} 4 120,000 
657,128 Disdiawncnes 
80.000) 25 160,000) 
2,400 = 7,200 
1,250,000 ska dnaoieets 
250,000 Pe 1,200,000 
50,000) 100 5,271 
TOGROON © Tewiccccccc 
20,000 ives cacsess 
DOGG) Ble ccsicccces 
100,000} 7 60,000} 
149.054) 100 149,054) 
149,040} 100} 782,460, 
100,000! 5 80,000) 
2,500) 100 11,000! 
28,000) 25)... lee. 
150,000} 10 180,000} 
250,000} 10)......4.. 
¢ 10} 68,276 
# 1 18,188) 
150,000 108 90,000 
TOOT Wasicccese< 
50.000 100 Denewncaaa 


93,000) 25 
229.850} 10 1,399. 100) 


51,500} 100 25,750} 
MG Slicsicscace 
ODLGO 10) ce ccceces 
140,625} 10 84,375) 
3,000,000 ] 750.000) 
ae eee | 
43,000] 100} 21,500) 
100,000) 25 900,000 








1,250,000 1 33,750 
3.500.000) 4 105,000) 
EE, | BOE iices ccues 
25,000! 10) Senesennen 
1. 000,000 Prrerr reer 
250,000 10) 112.500) 
1,000,000 1 4,000 
150,000) = 750,000) 


250,000) 

1,000,000 ") 300,000) 
150,000) Divedeeacess 
875,000) 7 17,500) 

2,000,000 glow<awesaas | 
200,000) 10 66,000 
500.000) cenkemewaes 

1,000,007; 5) 1,301,334 
100,000! 5 60,000 
60,000) 25 420,000 


800,000 
1,250,000 
1.250.000} 

500,000) * 

14.938 

800,000) 

100,000! 
1,065,000 
1.750.000 ] 

22.500! 10 
60,000 25 
100,000) 10 
125,000 


52, 500) 
9,000 
240,000 
130,000, 








SharesIssu’d 














Dividends. 
Total | Latest. 
- Date. | Date. Amt. 
$5,279,000 June. | 1900 .05 
8,188 April.|1900} .01 
292,000 Jan. .!1899] 05g 
100,000’ Aug. .|1900} .04 
26,427 July .|1900] .01 
136,834 June.| 1900} .002 
697,500 Sept../1900] .01 
175,000 Dec. .| 1899] .06 
50.700) April. 1899} .10 
12,000; Aug ../1899} .24 
895,000 Oct...|/1900} .05 
3,875) May .|1900} .01 
45,000) Apr... 1899} .05 
90,000  July..|1900} .02 
1,305,000) Nov. . |1899}1.20 
349,183! April.| 1900} .05 
47,500) Feb. ./1900) .01% 
35.000| June. 1900 0344 
187,000) July../1900] .17 
1,790,000 Oct.../ 1900} .05 
300,000 May. .|1899} .01 
180,000| Oct... 1900] .03 
15,000} May.. 1900] .15 
195,000! Oct... 1900] .01 
120.000 April. 1900] 12 
453.700) April. | 1899] 12 


1,520,000! May... |1$ 
854,490| Sept..| 
650) May.. 





750) Oct.. 


0 71\Jan.. 
7 5,000) Dec... 
6,000/May.. 


500,000} Oct.. 
¥ 200, 00! }Oct.. 


341.486) Mar. . 
10, 318,460 Sept . 


250,000) Oct.. 


11,000| June.. 


6, 500) Oct.. 

1, 340, 000! Oet.. 
50,000) Nov. 
68.2 76) Oct.. 


18,188 June. 
13.662,500| April. 
197,899) Dee. . 


530,000 es 





32'000/ Oct. 


62.500) Mar.. 
2,797,544 April. 


3,307,080) Oct... 


25.000), July.. 
1,866,911) iJuly.. 
11,970,000) Aug... 
000) Mar... 
882.500! Mar.. 
20,000 Aug . 
15,000 Oct... 


105, 





138,000 Oct. 
3,272,200 Sept. 


4,000 July.. 
3,290,000) Oct... 
5.000) Feb. . 
1,670.000 Oct... 





165,000 Oet.. 


17,500 May . 
10,000, Nov... 


3.959.226, Aug... 
000) April. 
305 Aug... 
256,500 Oct.. 
6,690,000 June. 
884.000 June. 
87,500 April. 
395,244 Sept.. 
15,000 Aug... 









30,263 Oct... 

2,512,500 Oct... 

179,000 Jan. . 
1% 





510, 000 Oct. 


439.416 Oct... 
30,000) Nov,. 














1899] .12 
1900) 2.16 
1900} .10 
1899] .04 
1899] .30 
1899) .05 
1900] .10 
1190011 .00 
|1900]1.75 
1900} .20 
190012 .00 
1899] .25 
1900} .2¢ 
1899] .20 
1900] .25 
1900] .01144 
1900) .30 
1899] .09 
1899} 1.00 
1900}3 00 
1900} 1.50 
1900] .10 
1899] .0216 
1899] .1246 
1900] .60 
1900] .06 
1899} .1214 
1900] 50 ~ 
19C0}4 00 
1900] .01 
1900] .01 
1899] .20 
1869) 10 
1899) .v0Ol4g 
1900) 15°" 
1900] .02 
1900] .50 
18991 .10 
1900} .03 
1899] .05 
1900} .02 
1899] .00) 
1900 ys 
1899] .06 
1900] .32 
1900) 05 
190017 .00 
1900} .2. 
1900] .07 
1900) .25 
1900] .01 
1900} .50 
1900] .75 
1899] .02 
1900] .0214 
1900] 01% 
1900} .20 
1900}2.00 
1900} .10 
1899] .24 








Dividends. 

No. |Par| Paid, | Total to Latest. 

““* 1Val} 1900. Date. |” Date. Amt. 
18,850'$100} $37,700} $584,319 June. |1900,2.00 
200,000; 50) = 350,000} 350,000) July..|1900/1.75 
200,000) = 25 120,000 120,000 Oct...|1900) .30 
70,000; 100} 140,000} 140,000! Aug..|1906 2.00 
50.000) 100 350,000} £25,000) Nov... /1900.1.75 
270,000) 100) 1,417,500) 2,835,000 Sept..|1900 1.75 
50,000, 20 40,000 510,000, Nov... |1900 .40 
100,000) 1 1,000 1,000 Sept../1900| .01 
82,146} 1 4.897 4.897 Sept..|1900) 01 
100.000) 50 800,000} 19,700,000) Nov. . 1900 2.00 
15,000} 100 105,000}: 131,250) Oct... |1900 1.75 
320,000) 100) 2,240,000) 2,240,000 Oct.. .|1900|1.75 
203,069| 100) 1,421,483] 1,776,854 Oct...|1900 1.75 
$5,000} 5 19,550} —-19,550/Sept..|1900! .03 
67,000] 100] 951,750) 351.750|Oct.. |1900 1.75 
975,000} 100! 37,050,000| 79,375,000 Sept..|1900 8.00 
300,000) 5) 112,500) 292,500) Oct.. -|1900 07% 
225,53€| 100 902,144) 1,553,216 Nov.. 11900 2.60 

2. -480| 100} 143,840, =: 243,040) Nov... |1900 2.00 
20,000' 100 120,000! 605,000 Oct... |1900 1.50 
100,000, 25! 275,000] 575,000!Oct.. |1900| |50 
90,000) 100) 180,000 540,000 Sept..|1900 1.00 
100,000| 100! 800,000) 1,200,000! Oct... |1900/2.06 
50,0001 1) 45,000!” 45,000'Sept..|1900) .01 , 





This table is corrected up to October 24th. or orresponuents are requested to forward changes or additi¢ ,s. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 
: ae A 


. 2, ., | 
Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | Cust. Meas. Price. | Magnesium— Cust. Meas. Price. | Silver — Cust. Meas. Price. 





































































Carborundum, f.o.b. | Borax.. ib. $ .07144@.07144| Nitrate lb $0.60 | Chloride 5 
rborundum, y Kors a eseeeees ivevehee Ib. $. a. | Nitrate........+++.s+00 b. 60 | hint eN sn ewae eae oz. $0.65 
fa Powd., - 90.10 | ee SPS R SADE ROE = = sees: Sgeteaes es “ .01@.0144 — Cis wing aisiach wieia tees ; . 40 
- . FFF........ b. Sromine.............. ia 40 | 3 - Mk ehidenisensebene P -85@1.10 
Minute a be peadna - ; = ‘oe -Metallic.. * antes acon = ceemanon _— ni 0144@.0146 | oa aac ee: .sh. ton TD0G875 
. su. 'tad ee cpp | ge EDs cov vccscccocces . le DoW j J roun red and olive. = 20.00 
By mrenoggh mig pote Pays gn Calcium sci a oe 1.55 | Ha 85% binoxide.... * 0114@.0214 | Sodium—Acetate,com’l. Ib. “048, 
eee ego" -0444@.05 | ican an ee” ne 1.10 85@ 90% binoxide.... s .02164@.0314 Bichromate aseesesecoees “ 066 
, Pittsburg cua” oe 05% | icone Falls, N. Y... . sh. ton 75.00 uekamae. reer en 7 oom Hite: 2 Sesnecni 8% 
sbi ceeseeeeeee -05% | Niags . .00 | é a © . y y pos ite, 
Emery, Turkish flour, - Carb mate, Ppt.....-+++ Ib. eS * .04 Gorman ; = i ae 2.10@2 2 20 
en cabee - onga SI | —* com’l.. +++++4100 Ibs. a ~~ Soe cigs ebb bae unit 4 nee 98% " .O8 
_ Grains, KOZS....+. F | ee J STEEL. « <0 0snccscces sa ye SS ca xsaeaeanns f 
ee. ah page ee = — KeebakeSEes.eDes lb. .05 | a oe pecunoend oe 5.50@6.00 INS 6 90c00< chases si 08g 
ains, in kegs...... ae Mercury— bea ; i ssi ” 
Chester flour, in kegs. 03 | Portland, Am..4001Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 | Mica—N Y. gr'nd, coarse S  94@.oiig | Silicate cone... “ “NG 
Grains, in kegs..... “ 0444@.05| —_ Belgium............... 1.95@2.20 chee ccenstaes « — 05@.06 eckcatvacs .. 4 
Peekskill flour,in kegs “ 0134 MM epics Sees ‘ 2:45@2.55| Sheets. N. C., 2x4 in. “ “~""30 | Sulphate, com De iccntil “— 
Grains, in kegs. . ” “0Rtg errr * 2:30@2.7 ) 3x3 in. cebahn seve . ” “80 ‘an € uri'd Bec ean — 4 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y. “Rosendale,” 300 Ibs...“ '95\ 8x4 in... ssenesensece “ 1.50 Sulphide’. oe ice: ois, 
Kuluk (Turkey). ig. ton 22.00@24.00| Sand cement, 400 Ibs...“ 1.55@1.95| 4x4 in....... ccc e eee “ 2.00| Sulphite...... ......... “ ‘on 
oo (Turkey. “a ees 4 ——— imported. - 1.65 PP Gh ccbccnanneeenan s 3.00 Tungstate, com’l. pee “ . $8 
Naxos (Greek)h. gr. ‘ 32.00 | Ceresine— Scrap, f.o.t i Str “Nitrate... ; 53 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd. Ib. .012@.02 | Orange and Yellow..... Ib. 11 NG oe amen ton 25.00 Sulphur R Me 00 i man 
Italian, powdered... BOE MA once sears nelenves ‘1314 | Mineral Wooi— ae ol oe 180 
sump, per guality....  ** .04@.40 | Chalk—L bulk.....s 5 | ’ ers, subl imed... i 2.05 
Rottenstone, ground... _* tel eee omen!) ia .. ~~ 25.00| TalecN.C, — h. 375 
Lump, per quality.. OQ. 14 | Chlorine—Liquid..... re '.80| Rock, ordinary ...-.-. 5 * 32.00 os t ee ‘sa om 
Rouge. per quality.... . [10@.30| Water...........s+0++++ - ‘15 | Selected eee 40.00 Fre ag moray Soiseeee —S 
— Emery, f.0.b. Pitts- Chrome Ore— ; Monazite—92s. SSE ckeas + 140.00 Italian, on eae Be 109 pe iB 
aa ARI a 07 | (50% ch.) ex ship, N. Y...lg. ton 2.00 | Nickel—Oxide, No. 1.- r—Regular............ 2'95 
Acids- i. etic. 30% pure.. 100 lbs. 3.50 Sand. f.o.b. eee.” ra" 4 ae 2 100 vont re ag Re: <3 <ithiw 
30% ch. pure.......-... 6.00 | Bricks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 | Sulphate 20@.21 | Tin Bichloride........+.. Ib iBieey 10 
re sieneent a rd aS b | ne Le. » » s+» ys so seeee | e d n— n BO... cesccces a .09144@.10 
-— p oe A ay, a—Am. com., | Oils—Black.reduced 29 gr.: Soa 50008%530048% “ 2414, 
ee MEcucunss - 4 | nei eee, a e% a lg ton end — — euhiee gal. Teo ind — Mn keachtaseese ° 09 
es IAN. «+204 +00 vee Ib. 45 \ be ve 00 | 15, cold test........... - ; @, 4 De ninsa eae eeueenade a 15 
B nie. Gare pe —_ | "ae. en -ebees = . a anes Lib oii Siielaiiee ani » AM @ 1284 1234 aoe white, = pare.. a 
Powdered. :..........- 11 | t grade...... . 70 Su oe oa . a , ranium—Oxide i 2.25@3.00 
( —— an OS. Jee -. = ee nw Re atc occa sh. ton 4.00 | Cylinder.dark steam ref - : @.1084 | Zine—Metallic,ch. pure...  ** Wig. 
Lagu, knees. gal 45| Slip Clsy.. secs" B0)| Light filtered..--...-. \  1494@.1094 | Chloride vevvvsssvvssse= “ 
Carbonic, liquid gas..... Ib. 12% | Coal Tar RN sce -_ ‘08 Extra cold test........ és '2134@..2¢ eet. Eee iMiinokis sd is 
Chromic, crude......... - .20 | Cobalt—Carbonate.. Ib. 1.75| Gasoline, 86°@90°....... - +166 at  ipiak sonksases * "AS on 06 
CGN. SURO: .. 005+ -000 e ee ees “ 1.50 | Naphtha, crude 68@72° bbl ’ G55 Snmrap ernst enahrivesss — 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure.“ 07 | Oxide—Black........... se 2.26@2.36| “Stove ™...........00es gal, 2 e 
Hydr fluoric, 36%....... e 03 Gray... eeeee “iene - 228@2.40| Linseed, domestic raw. - .60@.63 THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
eeseth “preeveserseee 2 al 8 . ylue ordinary ** ai a ceseees seeeeeeee - 65 alice ill ie i nti : 
pamespsceeeetcerenens = . ccc uksbensnes Calcutta, raw......... 76 ces given are at makers works in Ger- 
Sulphate Sn aces re = Bee a ocn es = vm 734 | Graphite, lubricating, many, unless otherwise noted. 
§ . o* »per—Carbonate... . o GLY .cccccscccee ’ i 
Sulphurous.liquidanhy. *‘ 08 Chloride oie : 7 ieueeabee “ 3 — or m 12 Bari Amal —— —e 
oe OER. bos tase - 31% Nitrate, crystals........ - ‘35 Axle grease eee 2 * 8Y4@ "10 Electrol. eee “ *. a 
-owder oe 32| Oxide, com’l............ “ ‘ *05@.06 | Beryllium—Pow ders... ‘ 4 
Alcohol—Grain son 2.43 | Cena ae tanten aye. - .2244@ 2834 7 enema Teemins feb “ —o ee = “ 2 
ee 1d, 9I@I7E ss a ae Saubheabebeken ns Be Paints and Colors— = ‘ Nitrate iN Y.. Sere ee oz. 2.25 
eat Eaeaserersenten 7 = te on ease eeeeee “06g | a green,common * .05 | Boron—Amorphous, pure grm., 19 
SR rac ocnae “ 1.85| Blasting powder, A. 25 Ib. keg onl Yao... * 40 Nie meee Le emote iso 
eee Sa 3.00} Blasting powder, B..... - 1.25 Best Se Es oki a 25 | C wm ade Ss oks........ > = 
Chrome. com’l..... .... éd 2.75@3. | ‘*Rackarock,” A........ Ib. 25| Silica Graphite, thick...“ 12 aas..... ene KE: 4 
Aluminum —Nitrate.... Ib. 1.50; ‘“*Rackarock,” B........ i 18 Thinned < gal 1.15 aoa I; ited Rae an ten | ad 4 
oes. com'l, common.. a 06Le Judson R.R. powder....  “ 10 Lampblack, com'l..-.-- Ib. ‘03 Powder. SaaS = ie 
Reestesereeeatenenee 3 = ees nitro- a i. : — aaa aioe ase . x 07 | Calcium—Elect Ne diaekeall grm. 4.28 
cles 2220200222 100s. ____2.60| —(@de'nitro-giycerine)... . pone. Sl SE ee... Ib 17.09 
ee . Es foe: ano “ae G'ont 86 
Ammonia—Aqua, 16°... Ib. 08 | (60% nitro-glycerine). . <2 . 8 | ” Red Se : a 16.00 fe cco Slik tet > 
au b 6 i j i AB) REd..... s,s esse eee eee Y C : ee j 
= a Wexsnbapeangenee y _ ca oe ss 21 +. Am. common. i outa — .» kg. 6.66@8.33 
Bz, Fvaavenvennasenonn o >) yy lg ll aa gare tare | BeStnee reese nee e ences ! 25.00 | MMi ssassktensesesaases rs 30.94 
Ammonium— meatmaae ak . sh. ton 8.00099.08 ok cones sede - 01% “O2te na _Powd....... a = 
Bromide, pure.......... & 52@.5° | Fluorspar—In bulk. ; , Orange mineral Asn... “ " 0 ore — NY Ronen oe ' of 
— od ee- — “¢ BLS Am. lump, ist grade... ‘* 12.40 Foreign, as to make... = 08@ 06 } wigaae. peer eertecee? 3 = 
owdered..... ceaeebe ‘i -0914@.09% | DE MRO. sss cvcxscsos - is 2 ‘ "48 | litrate (N. Y.)......00c8, : 52 | 
Muriate, gran..... eevece r - O6tg Greed @ onde 1st > i140 } Red | y * ro o “ ig | eens eee cs 
SR Sc knceencse sed . 0914 9d grade ASE ed (teers 5 eee bese zs 0646 | Germanium —Powéder.... grm. 33.32 
Nitrate, white, pure (99%) oa 10k | Ground, 1st grade... » 15.90 Shellac’ D. a” poked és | ohana um_—] Powder...... - =. 
——. COR t..s.. * 12} Foreign, lump...... coe 8 00@12.00 WaHOD cs cccdecexcs ae 15 | eae 0 een * oa 
Chem. pure.. .....+++ ¥ 60 | OOD o psc coxenened as ‘00| Turpentine, spirits...... gal.  .4144@.42| _ Niirate (3 Acs bekcew 27 
sean ASS. ss0n 43 -30@.40 } Folber’s Earth. Lump. 100 Ibs. ne Turpentine, spirits. eae = ANK@. 2 | padeone, nese a 3B 
; a eae hee : | Fu Jitramarine. best...... . Pp eri : .f 
Sender’ ontbuni ‘a Ore 4 | See seas Redcar sa 195 , Quicksilver bulk.” “ = | "ar. icsangeataonedan ‘ 1.0% 
SS at 816 | Graphite — Am. f.0.b. ‘ Engl ) = sehen Sowden... , = 
ee. . si 9 glish, imported. . ‘80 | Lanthanum—Powéder.... 
Sa 404 | — Frovidence,R-I. kunpsh. ton 8.00 | yenelish. domestic...“ 4 | Electrol, in balls........ “ 0.04 
Com'l gray........... 07 German, BIN i scents b M4 ae” aes = 6 06 ‘Os | shee accesctanos on ae 
Sulphuret, com’l........ - 16 Pulverized... i 01K%@ 0 Whitin common... .. 100 Ibs. ree 0s | “iritrate O43 cata _ *o 
Arsenic—White ........ “ — .04144@.045¢ | Ceylon,common....... “ | 0884 RI cos carens cass - “34 | sienmaiamn- tons cone ke 619 
eens Becker 0744@.074 | ms eg Ere ceneKecas = 6@-10 Zinc white, Am.ex.dry Ib. .0414@.0434 | In wire or ribbon.. heeees i 9.99 
— Cal... cccccces sh. ton 32.00 Gy psum—Ground.. ..sh. ton 8.00@ : sh Green ssal.. a. = “ ats | a. a uhos rags eas “ ie 04 
eee a Ib. leo o Fertilizer pebesseubeeee ik = ayo may = os > ong: 0814 | Molybdenum— —Fused. . grm, 15 
Trinidad, refined. ...... Ig. ton 35.00| English and French... 14 00@16.00 mw... ee ae 381 
San Valentino (Italian). ‘ 15.00 | Infusorial Earth—Ground. . ; Elect. (90%) : oe ane @.05 | ‘ oO : sg eee EEL a. “er 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 20.00| American, best......... 20.00| Potassium— | Pall diam Wire........ 86 
Gilsonite,Utah,ordinary Ib. 03 | French..... - 37.50| ‘Bicarbonat t 2a 14 | oo aalaamaataade = 
rr ws -0334 | German. ex a... 40.00 Rowden nore iiss i ” ean sta 95 
Barium—Carbonate, | Jodine—Crude......... "100 Ibs 2. = Bichromate Menon a = m4 ooo. oe sed 38 
Lump, Sas ....Sh. ton 25.00@27.50 | Lron—Muriate........... a 05 | pang - “09 mubidtes Pare Seine re 
98 ae 7 | > 0D eee sees sees esses Ue —FUPC..cccece a] 
ieee oes" he ae —— >"> a cig Omer, hydrated. . es one oe = Powder.... * 238 
nto gc Tari ae ||US Se “0346 | — Calcired...........++. ‘ utile—Crude............ kg. 43 
— : Seaman van -2@. 4 ‘le col * .65@. = Chromate Cans Saneh .35 | Selenium— Com’! powder e 26 28 
Nitrate, powdered ..... - -06 Venetian red...-.-.--. a 01@ vive we = - 0 co ere “ a 
Oxide, com’'l, hyd.cryst  “ 18 en a J ae a . de, bu paceecensas Pee 2.30 | Sticks..... ttt neeeeeeeees ae 28.56 
aswitecem « = atte ae ‘Gina) c . ere “ purecr. “* 12) Silicium—( WOT Sosicsss500 = 28.56 
Pure, powd..... a 27 Kryolith—(See Cryolite ) — a ee . 4 ioe pod niga pemeailil “ 2738 
Sulphate............... “ t: | Kand—Agctate, whine... & 07| Silicate....... eas "4 net "S 
uae ee wees Ib, i DED ona s55ehssesinens 2 “Os Sodium (N. Y.). .... - Ib 65 
ek sh, ton are 2 pI oe wines a (Si 1 Sulphide, com’l......... 10 | Strontium —Electrol - grm. 6.19 
OD -- noes 4 me — sedagsovnwnwnee a on | Quartz—See Silica). Tantalium—Pure........ me 3.57 
fo ok ¥ or rate — 2 “ss Rosin— Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. kg. 107.00 
Se oe ce ee eben —_ heerasernons bbe. : a. a (280 Ibs. ).-bbl. 1.55 | Chem. pure powder..... = 83.30 
ee * ee 99 se ti 6b —_ — peoebeeobes 3.05 | Thallium................ - 26.18 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: Ist Magnesite—Greec e. na 7 Salt_ Pec ret ieee — ah, ipmanenacce Ib. 4.75 
es ciivs ap dea Ig. ton. 5.00! Crude (95g)......... con 7.0@7 Da acatg lah atis : 7 
Second grade......... B 4.25@4.50 Calcined> TT = phon 1 OT SD 7.50 N N.Y. ‘cat = r cos x, “a ne ue *40 
Ala.,f.o.b., Ist grade....  ‘* ~ 5.00 kin M 165. 00 | salt oe ern asi | eae ms 
Second grade......... “  4:25@4.50| Am. Bricks.f 0.b..Pitts. | |.” Crude...-.. 100 Ib:  salglnime—-wand. aie. ioe. 0 
Bismuth—Subnitrate.. Ib 1.75 | burg Pre so 175.00 | Refined Deh eees ites i 0 Winder Obapaee elect... ae 8 
Sut a emanate 0 S| DUMR..-.-+--s 2000 t set tesececeeseees J c Os ccsccnce . i 
Bitumen, "B*. enasres e date ee ane ° Ib | Silica—Best foreign....lg. ton 1000@11.00| _ Chem. pure powder.....  “ 6.43 
ee th ~— oe e, lig! nog ; an a | Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton  6.00@8.00 Yttrium................. grm. 3.33 
“A” and “BY.........s “gdh-s { Chloride, com'l.... . = Gis, mh quartz. Sanakakeus 4 1504.00 | He at a x cca : ie 19.00 
- Fe SERCO 0416 . cooeee. “ 0184 | Lump quartz......... os firconium—Com'l...... . 119.00 
one Ash, 0234@.031g| — Fused............0- i .20| Glass sand..........0005 27%5| Nitrate (N.¥.).......... Ibe 9.00 


"Nore. —These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise s 
: pecified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, This table is revised up to Sept. 27. 
pane a. : = ENGINEERING AND Minivg JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also also 
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